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Mi ia JEANNE GORDON 
THE AMERICAN DALILA, AMNERIS, VENUS, LAURA OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“OF RARE BEAUTY, AMAZING IN ITS PURITY OF TONE, HER VOICE IS GOD-GIVEN.” 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
New York Season begins November 15th 


New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
European Address: Teatro d’Arte Moderna, Milan 


J. 


SCHOOL 

Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
Course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials 
48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. BURT 
Sight Singing, 

raphy, Norma 

School Music, 

Address: Brooklyn School, 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 

Sherwood Studio Building, 
Phone: Circle 


STUDIOS 
58 West 
2297 


57th Street 


ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, 


CARL 


New York 


CASELOTTI OPERA COMPANY 
G. H. CASELOTTI 
Director and Teacher of Singing 
Offers opportunity for operatic debuts 
{ 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Studios) 189 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Ensemble Classes 
Pustic Recirars Given at INTERVALS 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


URDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 


Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 


with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 
PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS ; 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. ; 


E. 
1350 Circle 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle "bradio 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 





FELIX HUGHES 


MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Repertoire 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York C ity 
Telephone; Circle 1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4630 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators. 
Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
MME, MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehman Method 
601 Carnegie Hall New York 
J. Cartall, Seer, 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
_— 1425 Broadwa 
STUDIOS { 270 Ft. Washington Ave. | New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 —- Wadsworth 3303 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn, 





THE BOICE-TOPPING STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Elizabeth Topping, Pianist-Teacher of piano playing 
57 West 75th St., New York City 
Telephone—Trafalgar 1057 

Auditions by appointment. 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 








MUSICAL TRAINING FOR TEACH- 
ERS, ADVANCED PUPILS AND 


BEGINNERS. 

THE NEW EDUCATION IN sic 

For Information: MARTHA D. WILLIS 
10:3 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Circle 1350 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, 1. has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn ror Concert AND Operatic ARTISTS 
‘oncert Accompanying 

97 Riverside Drive, New York 


Studio 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - C¢ paeehahdalyee 
ew York City 
‘Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Stree 


Telephone: 


HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 1066 


GRACE 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 
VOICE 
Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Reazkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, ete. 
101 West 72d Street, New York City 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studios, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teacher of Allan McQuhae, Dorothy Jardon and 
other distinguished singers 
50 Central Park est, New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0998 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.”” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction, 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time, 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
one: 2634 Penna, 
FLORENCE LEONARD 
PIANO 
Assistant to Breithaupt 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Baker Building, Philadelphia 


SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau 


and Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th Street 


Studio: New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK Riesserc, A, A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Tel lephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
P1ano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: $ New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Pine Simplified for 
Beginners 
West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


Studio: 507 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone; 8955 Endicott 


MARIE MIKOVA 


PIANIST 


Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE WET See, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA L ¥PROVSEA 
Ed West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291, * Loulee Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 


Master of Calvary Choir 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street ew York 


Telephone: Caledenio 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine youre of successful teaching and 
oncertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Cc onn., Wadasedaee) 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
ill accept pupils 
255 West 90th Street, 
Telephone: 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 7lst Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teacher of Singing 
Elementary and Advanced Pupils 
205 West 57th St., New York 


























December 4, 1924 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


Musical Art Studios 
Vocal, Piano, Violin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervision of Prominent fac- 
ulty. 

307 W. 90th St., New York 

Tel. Riverside 4420 


MARGOLIS cars 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York csi 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL \33'usi 


METROPOLITAN OPERA eoneg orenees 1425 eae 
Suite 20 horie: 2634 oy 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Solist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y 
Address: 9 Se. 20th St., Elmbarst, N. Y. Phone, Havemeyer 2398-) 


£ © CAVELLE serrano SOPRANO 


“A voice of enquiaite J — 




















° Address: Management Erna ait 
Room om, Ais e Aven my, Ow York 

c Voice Specialist. 

t Appointment. 

3 218 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Tel. 6618 Caledonia 


MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


Autherity on Voice Education. Complete Training fer Opera 
European Opportunities for Fin! — 
in Practical Grand Opera W 
BAKER BUILDING. PRILALELPHIA CARNEGIE | HALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


f Musi 
Columbia School o' ecle ic w ack Cole 


’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Forragut Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
$19 West 95th St..N.¥. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 


Singers and + pre” Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., A. W. Miesto, 140 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Bryant 5558 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral ae 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTT! 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of piano 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacher of wice 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


; TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices 


under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Con- 
E cert, Opere and Oratorio. 












































Studios: 106 Central po bo 
Telephones: Endicott 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 











MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 














sNOLD sce 

Y Coaching for 
Church and 

x Masical Director Oratorio 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 

D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

ORBY-LEWI 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


cm HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Philadelphia 








John Prindle Scott 


SONG * a aaehdawe 


554 West 113th Stree’ 
Telephone 4639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS sinc 


6 East 26th S New York City 
Tel. ‘Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist-Teacher 
58 ss Road, Garden Cit pR 
Y. City. Phone Garden Rey a 2708 


New York 








ma@=cor 





Address: 
15 E. 38th St., 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


MARIE DIMITY 
SOPRANO 
RECITALS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


For Dates and Terms 
Address 














‘! gs 507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
ae Tel. Wadsworth 2878 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 








—=== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Five Arts Bidg., Chicago 
9650 | Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
t 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN uSS 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Haense! & Jones. Acolian Hall, N. Y.. or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 


| TOFI TRABILSEE 


202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. ¥. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 





only 
R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Re 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 
Resisanaes 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth 





recog 
irer and Couch. 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 
309 iia Si., 


New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 
676 Barc 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recilals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


Kesslere Photo 














LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia Pa. 


LILY STRICKLAND 
est Compositions 
“sonos OF IND.” 


Published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
Address care MusicaL Counter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Cc 
L 
4 
Phone: 4897 Penn. 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 





N. Y 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
4 West 40th Street 








Organist 


technic and fine command.”— 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
PE > ce unique reputation,”— 
__ eee ean Sehest of asia, | Rochester, N. Y, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 


Orgnaict bn Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Bet Union Theological Seminary, 
rr 2 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GOoOoD 


alto 
RECITALS—ORATORIOn-TEACHING 
ney — Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils! Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


| znaarg wen? md 


Management: 




















ein tei tii SET ERALTO Chicago, I. 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


CCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





Kataroe HOFFMANN == 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


RUBANNI sna 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicot 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Building 


Fr 
ED E 


N Specialist Velee Oviture—Oeach © 4 








U 





rmcZ>@ | m=ZOC> 





Fi ime Arts Chicago 





C Metrupolitan Ope House 
© Studio 18, 1425 Bway, New Tork Chi 
Telephone: 6351 Penn. 


LINA COEN 
Accompanist and Coach — Speciaity French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 














Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Wi. 
Ema A. DAMBMANIN] 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice deve! eee @.. éanto); beautiful 
quality; correction of faulty Consultation by 
appointment only. Residence fedion 18? West 034 &t., 

New York. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Address—I5 West llth ‘St, New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Sing ging Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 2560 W. 88th St., New York Cit 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 694 











JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE \ + JEAN DE RESZKE, 
ER OF SINGING 
Studio, o Woot Tlith St., New York City. 
Te lephone, Cathedral 7541 


Conduct f 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Russian lanperias Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all joo 


637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. ’7460 cent 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 205 W. 57. St., New York City, $420 Circle 





MME CAROLINE 





VOCAL TEACHER anD CUACK 
Voice Development and Correction 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Endicott 9490 


Tel: 
ge Chickering Hall, 29 West S7tbS. 


Stedie 7A, New York 














| For all information apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 


1730 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER December 4, 1924 
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The Best Bargain is Qualit 
AB. Chase Te Conover is one of the cos a Pianos ~ 
h is still t t 

© tentitinsta Mtneet Pini” ee pes _ ry sti pene nea 7 its in 

q Its continued use in ‘ub teniialins as the 

Betebiiched 1875 University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 

sity is the best proof of its are tone 

A. B, CHASE PIANO CO. qualities and durability $3 38 33 

Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 

THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -- MAKERS 




















Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President me. THE AKOLIAN COMPANY 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 




















AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 


Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
SHEET py litjte ] biter taint ce 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 


appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. it is all sheet 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 




















best of ee bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote | 


You can’t buy oO why pay more than ea! os price © (160) and 
{20e) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Son ng Poet, 
pring Song or any of the other classical! and standard compost ons. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is 0 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Comple e Motales 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can . 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


“maw at ow von eae” || EDMUND GRAM 


° G 
“The Secrets of Svengali” setae Or gaileaten’ 
by J. H. DUVAL TONE QUALITY 


“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 


WILLIAM REDDICK LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Sastied ef Hones of Songs Personal Representative L. eo 
210 West G6th St., Tel.: Riverside 10021 


aenwaml{DAVIS=S= | emerson 


l,i =a ra Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
137 W, 86th St., New York City Tel.: Schuyler 2729 HERMAN SPIELTER since 1849 


Author 
Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


aot Bgnaorr" 
¢ WEAVER | - a ee "i | — ol 


g Con tralto | LEADING ENGLISH | RECHIIN , ORGANIST f HAMILTON MORI 


Sor tovmne and dates, address MUSICAL PAPERS Soh teseroowers | cab Udnecta Place, Brockive. 0.1. Tol. QOS Laseouelll 


1188 Park Ave. Waw York sais 


















































































710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HeRALB" or grea neat ve 
o! ¢ musical wor u Tiption rs 
& year, post free. TEASDALE RESIDENCE | DANIELL 
STEPHEN setae TH CERT tater 086 Wont th Sir, Now ork Ol, | Bi S0BTama and Teacher |” 
GIRL STUDENTS AND BE ‘Address 131 West 110th Ste New tant City. 








., edited | th ; 
TOWNSEND || 22 22ae || =a |! 
si r 
Both are published by 
H C 
wew vOnK 10 te ot snetee J. CURWEN & SONS. Ltd. LYNETTE GOTTLIEB Ao “teen 
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SHERIDAN’S DUENNA IS THE LATEST EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY OPERA TO TICKLE ENGLISH PALATES 


Hallé Orchestra Makes Season's Debut—A New Respighi Quartet—Spawned 
Galore, 





Frieda Hempel’s S Ph | 
Music—Pianists 


London, November 10.—The craze for the eighteenth cen- 


tury is positively becoming a cult over here. 


Beggar’s Opera we had Polly, and then 
Arne’s Love in a Village, and now Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s comic opera, The 
Duenna, with music “after Linley” (the 
father-in-law of the author who was re- 
‘sponsible for the music in the original pro- 
duction at Covent Garden, just 149 years 
ago) composed and arranged by Alfred 
Reynolds, the talented conductor of the 
Lyric Theater, Hammersmith, rapidly be- 
coming known as the home of light opera. 

A Nigel Playfair production has also 
become something of a byword here, and 
a guarantee that it will be a really good 
show. And that is what this is; well 
staged, well mounted, well dressed, and, 
most important of all, well cast. Nigel 
Playfair himself, as the heavy father, is 
delightful throughout, while excellent char- 
acter studies were those given by Elsie 
French as the formidable (but amorous) 
Duenna and Frank Cochrane as the elderly 
Jew lover who was so cleverly outwitted 
by the lady of his choice, whose affections 
were, wisely enough, bestowed elsewhere. 

The two pairs of lovers were very ade- 
quately played by Elsa Macfarlane, Isobel 
McLaren, Denys Erbam and Michael Cole, 
the outstanding performance being that of 
Miss McLaren, whose singing was fresh 
and as charming as her acting was natural 
and convincing. 

Musically, the work is not vastly inter- 
esting, but the orchestration is well done 
and the melodies are fragrant and often 
very charming, completely in keeping with 
the prevailing atmosphere. 

HempPe.’s PHENOMENAL Success 

The outstanding event in the concert 
world since my last letter has been the 
reappearance of Frieda Hempel at the 
Albert Hall, which was crowded for the 
event. She sang a legitimate recital pro 
gram, including Schubert, Brahms, Loewe 
—even Pfitzner, whose Gretel made a de- 
cided hit, interspersed with some pieces 
calling for coloratura fireworks, such as 
Handel’s Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre and an 
aria from Ernani. I need not go into de- 
tail here, for the advertising pages have 
already told the story; but coming after 
the first appearance of another famous 
coloratura, this phenomenal success must 
have been doubly gratifying. It is but fair 
to mention that the assisting artist of the 
occasion, Solito de Solis, the Italian pian- 
ist, whose playing has been described in 
these columns before, had a_ resounding 
success, 

Among the other songsters of recent 
weeks, special mention is due to Miss 
Megan Foster, whose recitals are a joy 
even to jaded critics, both vocally and— 
pictorially. She is an artist to her finger- 
tips, in a really literal sense. Hers is not 
a large voice but it has the power to charm, 
and is used with skill and ease. Her deft 
interpretation of a group of songs by Ravel 
showed them as what they are—delicate 
water-colors in a cameo-like setting. Per- 
haps she is at her best in folksongs, of 
which she did a group of varied nationali- 
ties, finishing with some of most popular 
negro spirituals. In all of these she caught 
the true spirit and portrayed it to the de- 
light of a large audience. Among other 
recitalists, Dorothy Robson, contralto, and 


Ingo Simon, baritone, were the most prominent—both in- 
telligent singers whose outstanding merit is taste. 


HAtié OrcHestra tN Lonpvon 


The orchestral event of the season thus far was the first 


appearance in London since 
time immemorial of the fa- 
mous Hallé Orchestra under 
Hamilton Harty. It rallied 
the musical élite of London 
to Queens Hall, very largely 
out of curiosity. Their ex- 
perience was both gratifying 
and unusual, for they heard 
for once what an American 
audience hears so constantly 
that it takes it for granted: a 
really well-trained, disci- 
plined orchestra, of which 
the conductor and not an or- 
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and Violinists—Oriental Music Attracts 


playing that ought to be the sine qua non of all orchestra 


After The playing. Hamilton Harty proved himself, if not always an 











PAUL KOCHANSKI, 
the eminent Polish violinist, who has won a high position in America since his brilliant 
debut in 1921 with the New York Symphony Orchestra in the Brahms concerto. His 
artistic successes have been steady, and he is always a feature of the musical season. 
.He has been engaged to appear this winter with the Boston Symphony, New York 
Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestra, introducing the new Szymanowsky concerto 
with the last mentioned organization November 28 and 29 in Philadelphia, and 
December 2 in New York. He will give a recital in Chicago on December 7 and in 
New York on December 13, 
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ford, Conn.; O. 


inspired, a thoroughly competent and routined conductor with 
burgh, Pa., and 


a tendency to play things too slow. Brahms’ E minor was, 
despite his thick-flowing tempo, enjoyable, and in Strauss’ 
Don Juan the conductor drew real fire from his men. It 
is. easy tO see' where London will go for good orchestral 


THE WHOLE WORLD MOURNS PUCCINI'S DEATH 


Distinguished and Greatly Loved Composer Passes Away Suddenly in Brussels—Born in Lucca, Italy, of a Musical 


Family, His Success Has Been Universal—Boheme, Tosca and Butterfly His Most Popular 


Puccini; there was something the matter with his throat; two small mali 
the composer had been ordered to give up smoking, but felt the deprivation so greatly that physicians had 
allowed him a few cigarettes daily after all. There was an ominous sound to the despatches from Italy. 


Contributions to the Operatic Stage—His Notable Career 


It was only last week that the outside world received the first hint that all was not right with Giacomo 


music, if it knows what it is about, for 
orchestra are coming again—and again 

A New Respicur Quarter 
_An extraordinarily interesting concert took place on elec 
tion night and drew a fine audience, namely the reappearance 


nt tumors required treatment; 


Harty and his 


(Continued on page 61) 


Boston Symphony Delights New Yorkers 
_ Serge Koussevitzky, the new conductor 
Symphony Orchestra, came to town with his men for the 


of the Boston 
first time on Thursday evening, November 
27, at Carnegie Hall. His opening pro 
gram was a patch-work much like that in 
his first concert at Boston. It began with 
the Vivaldi D minor concerto for orchestra 
and organ,eas edited by A. Siloti. Then 
came the Weber overture to Oberon, next 
Debussy’s two familiar nocturnes, then 
Honegger’s Pacific 231, and, after intermis 
sion, Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy The 
Vivaldi, which is hardly worth bothering 
with nowadays, was accurately done. The 
reading of the Weber overture was very 
theatrical, and rightly enough so, for after 
all, it is distinctly a piece for the theater 
The fairy horn blew in such fairy-like 
manner that it took almost as fine ears as 
the fairies have to hear it. The best bits 
on the program were the two Debussy 
nocturnes, Nuages and Fetes, particularly 
the latter, which was done with beautiful 
regard to detail, fine balance and a splen 
did taste in rhythmic nuances Walter 
Damrosch had rather spoiled the Honeg 
ger by playing it four times within the last 
few weeks. Mr. Koussevitzky made it 
more interesting that Mr. Damrosch had 
It is, however, distinctly a stunt, and no 
stunt stands too frequent repetition 

After the intermission the Scriabin 
Poem was given a magnificent perform 
ance, which did not alter the fact that it 
is very empty music indeed. The great 
climax was magnificent in its sonority 
Loud as it was—including eight horns with 
bells up—there was no harshness nor blar 
ing tone. One regretted only that all this 
skill on the part of the composer and the 
conductor was devoted to something that 
is of little value musically—and one 
hoped that Mr. Koussevitzky himself looks 
upon the piece, which is one of his war 
horses, as something with which to show 
off himself and his orchestra, rather than 
a masterpiece of music, It is a poem ot 
ecstasy indeed, but the sort of ecstasy that 
the high school flapper goes into over a 
plate of vanilla ice cream with hot choco 
late fudge sauce on it 

The Saturday afternoon program began 
under the sign of the Bear. There was the 
Glinka overture to Russlan and Ludmilla; 
the Moussorgsky prelude to Khoyantschina ; 
a scherzo, The Flight of the Bumble Bee 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Prokofieff’s Scythian 
Suite; and, after the intermission, the 
jrahms Fourth. The Glinka went with 
vigor and snap. The Khovantschina, beau 
tifully played, showed echo of Boris, One 
wondered once more how much is really 
Moussorgsky and how much Rimsky-Kor 
sakoff in these operas. The Rimsky-Kor 
sakoff scherzo was a mere trifle, lasting 
perhaps a minute and a half, which had no 

(Continued on page 29) 


so 


M. T. N. A. Meeting to Take 
Place in St. Louis 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association will 


be heid in St. Louis, Mo. on Decem 
ber 29, 30 and 31, at the Hotel Chase 
The officers are Leon R. Maxwell, presi 


New Orleans, 
vice-president, 
Swarthout, secretary, 
Waldo S. Pratt, treasurer, Hart 
W. Demmler, assistant treasurer, Pitts 
Karl W. Gehrkens, editor, Oberlin, Ohio 


La.; William Ben 
Buffalo, N Y 


Lawrence 


dent, 


Several well known names appear on the program, including 
Herbert Witherspoon, of New York City; _ J 
of New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 


Alberto Jonas, 
of Oxford, Ohio; Lamond; 
Rudolph Ganz, and the St 
Louis Symphony Orchestra 
and many others of repute 


Intermezzo a Success 
in Hamburg 
Hamburg, November 20 
Strauss’ new opera, Inter 
decided 


mezzo, was a su 
cess at its first performance 
here. It had been carefully 


prepared by Conductor Egon 
Pollak, who brought out all 
the fine points in the witty 


cri committee. is the They were so carefully worded one suspected they were intended to conceal more than they revealed. Saat. ies tebtelna aan 

The : Then suddenly from Brussels came the word that Puccini was there, submitting to radium treatments; must wiv (Eo PR ohare Es hn 

here was unanimous : were well taken by Fraulein 

bowing, homogeneity in tone (Continued om page 33) Faulk and Herr Degler. 

and precision of attack—in There was an ovation for all 
concerned E. W. M, 


short the kind of “clean” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“ MUSICAL EUROPE ON THE UP-GRADE 


César Saerchinger, Musical Courier’s General European Representative, Home on Visit, 
Answers a Cross-Fire of Questions 


(Continued from last week's issue) 





ITALY 

I have dwelled on Ger 
many not only because | 
know it best but because 
it is, and for a long time 
will remain, the greatest 
all-round musical country 
in Europe, resembling 
America in the solidity, 
permanence and wide dif- 


is visitin 
years an 


fusion of its organized 

musical life. italy, the other musical journal has ever had. ow I 
second great musical Do- Saerchinger is away on a short trip, delivering 
rado, is essentially an addresses on musical conditions in Europe at the 


opera country still, though 
the renaissance of instru- ‘ 
mental music is making 
great headway today. To 
the great majority of Ital- 
jans music means opera; 
and opera is the great na- 





Cman SAERCHINGER, general European 
representative of the MUSICAL COURIER, 
this country for the first time in five 
will remain here for a few weeks. 
Saerchinger, as his articles in this paper have' 
shown, is in closer touch with musical matters in all 
Europe than any other musical journalist of the 
day, and has organized for the MUSICAL 
COURIER a foreign service that is more com- 
prehensive, accurate and informative than any 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, and in Chicago. ; 
this month he will sail again to resume charge in 
Europe. Mr. Saerchinger now 
quarters in London.—The 


A natural outcome of 
this is the greater respect 
and popularity of the 
Anglo-Saxon  musieian, 
which on the one hand 
finds expression in a def- 
inite protectionist policy 
that eliminates the for- 
eign musician from the 
Brit sh orchestras and the 
foreign soloist from the 
British orchestras and the 
and on the other hand 
reacts in favor of the 
“American cousin,” for 
the natural inference is 
that if English musicians 
can be first-rate, Ameri- 
cans can be first-rate as 
well, America has re- 
sponded to the new Eng- 
lish self-respect by wel- 


Mr. 


Just now Mr. 


Later 


makes his head- 
Editor. 








tional sport. They know 


the rules of the game and 
are as relentless in the enforcement of them as our bleachers 


are in those of baseball ethics. They are not against the for- 
cigner as such, but they demand that he be as good an Italian 
as the best of them, when it comes to singing. 

Italian operatic conditions, thriving on chaos, have been 
somewhat more chaotic than usual since the war. The Scala 
under Toscanini is the one great point of stability and it is 
giving a splentlid example to the rest of Italy. The “Ente 
autonomo” law, whereby a theater run for art and not for 
profit gets a subsidy out of the amusement taxes paid by 
all other theaters and amusement places within a certain 
provincial radius, is working toward more permanent and 
orderly conditions, which may in time ease the way of young 
artists to a real career based on solid merit and nothing else. 
At present the ring of impresarios, “secretaries,” maestros 
and promiscuous middle men meeting in the “Galleria” at 
Milan seems to control the situation as much as ever, In 
spite of which some English and American outsiders have 
been able to score a genuine success since the war—witness 
a young American tenor, John Sample, who created the tenor 
role in Pizzetti’s Debora, ang Margaret Sheridan, the Irish 
soprano, who has risen to stellar altitude at Milan. 

FRANCE 

I do not think the war has made any real difference to 
musical conditions in France. The Paris orchestras, con- 
solidated for purposes of self-preservation during the war 


period, have reestablished their separate individualities, and 
are giving concerts in three or more places at once every 
Sunday afternoon, in utter disregard of each other or of 


the critic trying to “cover” them. Paris, which for cultural 
purposes is France, is as difficult a field as ever, except for 
a few world celebrities and special favorites, and musical 
yractice is and probably always will be chiefly a matter of 
the private salons. Even more than Germany, however, it is 
destitute of really great native artists, and willing to give 
the foreigner equally as warm a welcome as the Frenchman, 
if he can deliver the goods. A few American artists ap- 
pear semi-occasionally on the rosters of the two state-sub- 
ventioned opera houses. Charles Hackett, the American 
tenor, is a real favorite of the Grand Opera, and one of 
the most desired matinée idols of the Opera Comique is a 
tenor named Sullivan, 

It is only fair to the French to emphasize the fact that 
the anti-German feeling left by the war is not a factor in 
musical life. Not only is Wagner more popular in Paris 
than ever (more popular, at present, than he is in Ger- 
many), but living German composers are being performed 
without stint. Richard Strauss is reported to have been 
engaged as a guest conductor for next season, and I may 
add from personal experience that as early as 1921, when 
he was on his way to America, his French friends gave him 
a vinner in a Paris restaurant, and the band, as a compli- 
ment to the guest, played selections from the Rosenkavalier. 

If this acceptance of German music does not yet extend 
very largely to the youngest generation the reason is not 
chauvinism but fundamental differences in aesthetic prin- 
ciples, A better understanding, however, is being fos- 
tered through the agency of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, which the French joined without re- 
serve, I was present at the organization meeting of the 
French section, as I was at that of the German, and the 
model followed by the French was the by-laws of the 
German branch. No sign of prejudice there, surely! 


ENGLAND 
The festivals of the International at Salzburg and else- 


where, which have become the symbol for artistic union and 
reunion in Europe, are a chapter by themselves, one to 
which I shall return. They lead me at this point to speak 
of another country, which has played and is playing a his- 
toric part in this movement for international musical co- 
hesion, namely, England. 

England is one of the “young” musical countries which 
have declared and established their musical independence 
since the war, (Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Spain are in 
a similar position, but England interests us more, because 
it is closer home and presents some analogous elements to 
America.) I am not going to discuss the merits of con- 
temporary British music here; it is a subject upon which T 
do not altogether agree with our British friends and it goes 
beyond the limits of this article. The fact is. however, that 
by dint of a great activity on the part of British composers 
and a widespread home propaganda English music is not only 
taken as seriously on its own native heath as any other, 
but given a preferred position on the programs of English 
concerts. “This goes hand in hand with a renaissance of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century English music—and these 
two factors must not be lost sight of hy any foreign artists 
now visiting England. 


"Gerard Hekking, and two exquisite nocturnes by 


coming a number of 
English artists to the favored ranks of box-office attrac- 
tions; England, I believe, is ready to return the compliment, 
provided we have something as good to offer. 

I do not mean to say that they do not hold out the same 
welcoming gesture to the “continental,” but they are through 
for good and all with accepting European mediocrity in 
preference to the English article, first or second rate. And 
the mere musician, the musical artisan, today must be Eng- 
lish in order to get a job. The English orchestras are 100 
per cent English, but their conductors, if they are great 
conductors, may carry a passport of any color they please. 
(Among their guest conductors recently have been two 
Americans, though names have a’ Slavic sound.) 

Between England and America, then, there has begun a 
real musical exchange, in place of the one-sided west-ward 
importation which still is an outstanding feature of our 
musical life. But we must not forget this: England is 
not a musical- consumer of the magnitude of America or 
Germany, and the war has left English musical enterprise in 
a bad economic hole. English aristocrats and English money 
magnates do not contribute to orchestras. and musical in- 
stitutions vast sums of money which would enable them to 
give music to the great public at low prices, as is the case 
in America. The orchestras cannot even afford to rehearse 
adequately and show the best that is in them. Social ag- 
grandisement unfortunately is not a bait to public generosity 
in England, because political and commercial eminence is 
rewarded by title and rank without such extra effort. So 
English musical life suffers from an economic znemia which 
deprives it of much of its vigor and initiative.: The only 
things, therefore, that “pay,” are the traditional, indigenous 
choral activity (from which the foreigner is barred) and 
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the celebrity concert, which endangers the healthy develop- 
ment of musical appreciation. The best that the average 
artist can at present expect, then, is favorable notice from 
critics and, if he be successful, an occasional = 
cial engagement at what we would consider a low fee. 

However, there are constructive forces at work. Perma- 
nent orchestras outside of London exist in Manchester, 
Birmingham and Edinburgh, municipal orchestras have been 
and are being establis at Bournemouth and other sea- 
side resorts which now use the musical festival as an attrac- 
tion to boost their seasons. Opera and chamber music are 
being popularized throughout the ceuntry, and it is a pleas- 
ant fact to record that American artists are being heard both 
in the British National Opera Company (a touring organi- 
zation) and at Covent Garden. Also I know of at least 
one American pianist who successfully tours the English 
provinces, 

Russia 

To sum up, then, Germany is recovering fast and able to 
absorb more music than ever; France and Italy are about 
the same as before the war; England is developing slowly 
and is in closer touch with America than ever before. Rus- 
sia, the one great country which is still somewhat outside 
the society of nations, is apparently coming back, and ‘sev- 
eral artists have been able to make successful tours there 
within the last year. It is reported, moreover, that Russia 
is looking especially for young musical talent, and that the 
material reward is not inconsiderable. The jumping-off 
place for Russia is Berlin. 

A feature of European musical life which has developed 
greatly since the war is the music festival. This applies 
especially to Germany. Besides the great traditional festivals, 
such as the annual Tonkiinstlerfest of the General German 
Musical Society, the Nether-Rhenish festival, the Bayreuth 
Wagner Festival, etc., there are a number of interesting 
chamber music festivals largely devoted to contemporary 
creative effort. The outstanding one of these is that of the 
International Society, hitherto at Salzburg, and this year 
at Venice, where artists of al! nations meet in pleasant fel- 
lowship to exchange ideas. Similar enterprises include the 
annual chamber music festival at Donaueschingen, under the 
patronage of the Prince of Fiirstenberg, and the Rhenish 
Chamber Music Festival at Cologne and Bonn. The Handel 
operatic revival is being promoted every summer at a Han- 
del Festival at Gottingen, which is especially interesting, and 
the New German Bach Society gives an impressive annual 
demonstration, each year in a different city. England con- 
tributes its share with its traditional choir festivals, its sea- 
side festivals and a modern operatic and dramatic festival 
at Glastonbury. A round of some of these festivals can- 
not but be stimulating experience to any musician visiting 
Europe. 

He will, if he has his eyes and ears open, find a seething 
activity among musicians and a mighty effort toward the 
progress and development of musical art. What he must 
not. expect to find is the general technical excellence and 
high polish of musical practice as it exists in America, by 
reason of our greater material resources and the general 
prosperity of our people. Only in Vienna, Amsterdam, 
Berlin and possibly Dresden and Leipsic will he find a qual- 
ity of orchestral performance that approaches our own, 
though that does not mean that European musicianship is 
on the wane. It merely needs time for complete material 
recovery in order to realize the new high standards estab- 
lished ia the new world. 

Crsark SAERCHINGER. 





PIERRE MONTEUX. REPLACING 


MENGELBERG. 


INTRODUCES STRAVINSKY’S SACRE TO AMSTERDAM 
Mengelberg, Restored, Brings a Mahlerian Antidote—Debut of Margaret Sittig 


Amsterdam, November 1.—Agreeable surprises belong to 
the good things in life, and the resourceful Concertgebouw 
committee sprung one on us in.the shape of Pierre Monteux. 
In my last letter I spoke of the sudden taking ilLof Mengel- 
berg at the very beginning of the. season, after..he had only 
conducted one concert, and although he is restored to his old 
energetic self once more and is again in the thick of things, 
there was a considerable gap of a few weeks. which had 
to be filled. Everyone had wondered ‘who would come, but 
the possibility of having such an excellent substitute for 
Mengelberg had not been reckoned upon. Therefore the 
surprise. 

It was Mr. Montetix’s debut in Amsterdam, and this becom- 
ing acquainted had the effect upon his public of a strong 
desire of a speedy renewal of the friendship. In other words, 
his success was great, and the recognition of a master was 
immediate, not only by the audience, but by the musicians 
as well. Besides, Mr. Monteux’s conceptions were so 
different from those to which we are accustomed; and since 
he also played several extreme novelties, a whole new vista 
of ideas opened for us, and we had the feeling that some- 
thing new and refreshing had come. j 

Monteux Doers THE SACRE 

The debut concert was a bit strange in its content, for, 
after the Saint-Saéns cello concerto, played excellently by 
Debussy— 
so delicate and subtle in their French way—came the fourth 
symphony of Brahms, so different in its entirely Germanic 
beauty. One behind the scenes told me that Le Sacre du 
Printemps by Stravinsky should have been given, but because 
of its enormous difficulty and the very brief time the orches- 
tra had had to rehearse it, it had been replaced by Brahms. 
The Russian work was performed, however, upon the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon, and if the fireman who always 
stands near the exit during the concert, had any sense of 
humor whatever, he must have had a mighty funny hour. 
I don’t mean because of the music, as I fancy that a simple 
prelude of Bach is the same to him as Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps—but because of the way the music affected the audi- 
ence. ‘ 

How tHe Aupience Benaven 

Fortunately there was no whistling or noisy demonstration. 
the Dutch being far too self-possessed for that. But various 
people left in the middle, not seeming to mind if their shoes 
squeaked or if the door slammed after them, and. upon 
the faces of many were the expressions of wonder, horror, 
or ridicule. A few were brave or original enough later to 
say they “liked” the piece, but the expression of such an 
opinion seems insipid to my mind. One cannot “like” this 


music! If is emotion let loose; its rhythm is of the most 
primitive appeal, it is a call from a dim forgotten age, and 
although one is never bored for a second, still, the question 
as to what this volley of colorful sound means (I hardly 
dare call it music) or what its message for the future is, 
remains a problem. 

Although the composition did not meet with general favor 
among its hearers, Mornteux, because of his conducting, re- 
pe ae a tremendous ovation. That Stravinsky's strange 
work was repeated at the following concert, by request, goes 
to show that even in their bewilderment over its meaning, 
people wanted to know more of this new train of thought, 
especially whefi interpreted by a master like Monteux. 

MENGELBERG RETURNS 


After several performances under the French conductor, 
Mengelberg was again able to appear, and was greeted back 
in his old place with shouts of welcome. He gave us his 
great forte, Mahler, and this time it was the big second 
symphony with chorus and soloists. No one gives this music 
with such finesse, or weaves about it such suggestive atmos- 
phere as Mengelberg. It seems, in fact, to be a part of him. 

Among the soloists who have appeared stands out notably 
first of all Bronislaw Huberman, who played the Beethoven 
concerto quite early in the month. It was an extraordinary 
Beethoven he gave us, of fire and flame, sometimes demonia- 
cal in its passion, then almost heavenly, when his cantilena 
sang out above the orchestra. - 

We have made the acquaintance of the young violinist, 
Samuel Dushkin, who played a concerto by Boccherini, 
which I believe to be a transcription from the original work 
for cello, This youth showed a goodly assemblage of 
artistic qualities, among which were especially remarkable 
his singing tone and a fine attention to detail in his playing. 

Marcaret SittiG’s Desut 

Margaret Sittig, violinist, was another newcomer to our 
midst, and although I was unable to be present at her recital, 
I gathered the most enthusiastic reports about it, and was 
told that she is a young artist of superior artistic merit. 

Wanda Landowska, the noted pianist and harpsichord 
player, has been one of the real sensations, and in a chamber 
music concert as well as with the orchestra did she have an 
enormous success, In the big hall, when she played so 
exquisitely the Bach G minor concerto on the harpsichord, 

had to strain my ears so as to lose nothing of it, and I 
frankly enjoyed more her performance. in the small hall, 
where the miniature sound of her instrument filled the space 
sufficiently, and where she gave, in collaboration with several 
other artists, some of the little heard works of Handel, 
Bach and Rameau. K. S 
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NORFOLK AND NORWICH FESTIVAL 


REVIVAL A HUGE SUCCESS 





£7,000 Worth of Tickets Sold and Many People Turned Away—Some Notable Choral Work 


Norwich, England, November 1—The Norfolk and Nor- 
wich triennial testival, which has just been held in this 
ancient city, affords a striking illustration of the familiar 
adage that old customs die hard. For the festival now con- 
cluded has marked the centenary of one of the oldest and 
most famous musical institutions in this country, the first 
gathering of an historic series having been organized in 
1824, But, as a matter of fact, the history of the Norwich 
festivals actually dates back to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, during which occurred an irregular 
series of music-meetings, sacred and secular, of which the 
first was given in 1772. It is interesting to be reminded, 
however, that Norwich boasts, in its time-honored Philhar- 
monic Society, an even more venerable institution than the 
triennial festival. There is evidence, indeed, of that hoary 
society having existed for more than two centuries. 

St. Andrew's Hall, the beautiful building in which the 
centenary celebration was held—in accordance with festival 
traditions— has a history extending back to the fifteenth 
century. 

And what wonder ful musical memories cluster about this 
“hall of song”! Malibran was the star of the meeting in 
1830, when Spohr’s Last Judgment was performed for the 
first time in England. Pasta, Manuel Garcia, Tamburini, 
Alboni, John Braham, Lablache, Tietjens, Grisi, Mario, 
Albani—these are among the great names to be found on 
the roll of the Norwich festival—and it is of special interest 
to recall that, although Jenny Lind was prevented from 
accepting an offer of 1,000 guineas to take part in the gath- 
ering of 1848, her name to this day is held in affectionate re- 
membrance at Norwich from the fact that she gave there 
a concert for local charities, the proceeds forming the 
nucleus of a fund from which the hospital named after her 
was built. 

Music ANp Pouitics 

The centenary commemoration excited all the more in- 
terest from the circumstance that, owing to the abandon- 
ment of the meeting due to be held in 1914, there had been 
a break in the long chain of festivals since 1911. But, by 
a curious coincidence, the resumption of the meetings 
clashed with another event, the day of the General Election. 

As in 1908 and 1911, Sir Henry J. Wood was the con- 
ductor of the festival, assuming command of the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra—his very own forces, so to say— 
and a chorus numbering about 270. For the heavy work 
de:nanded of these singers the ground had been prepared 
evidently with immense skill and patience by Dr. Haydon 
Hare, of Great Yarmouth (famous for its bloaters!). 

But the Queen’s Hall conductor had devoted a good deal 
of time himself to putting the choir through their pre- 
liminary paces, yet never once in rehearsal did I see him 
fretful or fussy. Little wonder that the East Anglian 
singers, themselves full of enthusiasm for their task, re- 
sponded with cheerful alacrity to his every wish, and 
seized every opportunity of revealing the very high regard 
in which they held their distinguished chief. 

A Wett-DiscipLinep CHorus 

The latter, for his part, could congratulate himself on hav- 
ing such malleable material to work upon. One does not 
expect to hear in any Eastern county voices of such warmth, 
power and resonance as those for which our Northern 
choirs are far-famed.. But if, save on a few occasions, the 
Norwich voices failed to thrill one with what might be 
described as “mass production” of sound, they rarely failed 
to achieve precision and unanimity, a good tonal balance, 
steadiness of rhythm, and above all—oh, rare and precious 
blessing !—purity of intonation. Deflections from true pitch 
being the besetting sin of most choirs—not to mention solo 
singers—a very handsome tribute should be paid to the 
Norwich chorus for their almost uniform excellence in the 
primary essential of really musical singing. 

Hoist AND BEETHOVEN 


I have said “almost uniform,” because even this exemplary 
chorus was not able to achieve the impossible. They came 
near to achieving it in Gustav Holst’s incredibly difficult, 
but finely imagined and original Hymn of Jesus, a work of 
which the complexities seemed to me to exceed the limits 
even of the advanced choral technic demanded at the present 
day. One of these days, when chorus singers can exercise 
the same control over their voices as first-class professional 
orchestra players do over their instruments, they will be 
able, perhaps, to make light of singing semitones apart. 

As a fact, the Norwich singers took the fences of Holst’s 
score with greater assurance and fewer mishaps than they 
did the forbidding high B’s and the rest of Beethoven’s 
colossal Mass in D. I long ago renounced all hope of ever 
hearing the prodigious difficulties of this work successfully 
surmounted, and really the chief satisfaction one might have 
derived from the performance in question—though it was 
better than many that I recall—was of the kind the cynic 
experiences in watching the misfortunes of his fellow crea- 
tures. But, not being a cynic, I felt genuine sympathy with 
the efforts of the valiant chorus, and my compassion ex- 
tended also to the quartet of distinguished soloists—Carrie 
Tubb, Margaret Balfour, John Coates and Robert Rad- 
ford. 

Tue Dream oF GERONTIUS 

On the previous morning Coates had been the protagonist 
in The Dream of Gerontius, singing Elgar’s mystically- 
conceived music, as often before, with the restrained spiritual 
fervor exactly suited to it. Upon this performance, how- 
ever, there is no need to dwell, Gerontius being amongst the 
inevitable features of any British choral festival. So, too, 
with Elijah, which, I believe, has never been absent from 
the list of works rendered at Norwich. But Mendelssohn’s 
suave—and sometime saccharine—work brought a surprise 
in the appearance of Maggie Teyte in the chief soprano 
part. Well-known, of course, on the opera stage, and more 
especially for her beautiful Mélisande -in Debussy’s master 
work, Miss Teyte is a stranger to the domains of oratorio— 
yea, even to the hackneyed phrases of Elijah. Possibly 
on this account she sang her share of the music with the 
greater freshness and sympathy, and her solos were certainly 


none the worse for the dramatic touch she imparted to them 
here and there. 
A Noraste E.vijaun 

Which brings. to mind the quite memorable success 
achieved at this festival by Horace Stevens, an Australian 
baritone (from Melbourne), who is coming rapidly to the 
front as an exponent of oratorio. I see in him also a poten- 
tially valuable recruit to the opera stage, for not only has 
he a fine voice, well and easily produced, and a commanding 
personality, but a vivid sense of drama which gave to his 
interpretation of Elijah a splendid feeling of vitality and 
conviction. 

THe “Manzonr”’ ReQuiem 

A mighty day’s work was that which marked the opening 
of the testival. For, in addition to Elijah, which, with an 
interval for lunch, occupied the morning and afternoon, we 
were given an evening program comprising Verdi's “Man- 
zoni’” Requiem, a Bach motet, and the aforementioned Hymn 
of Jesus, besides one or two orchestral numbers, The 
Requiem was not altogether a success. Its splendid, per- 
fervid emotionalism—indubitably a sincere expression of 
Verdi's religious feelings and beliefs—always seems to me 
to call in performance for the manifestation of the true 
Southern temperament. On this occasion something of the 
strength and dramatic fervor of the music was realized, but 
it so happened that when the chorus, as in the Dies Irae, 
for instance, “let themselves go,” their efforts, as also those 
Tudor 


of the soloists—Carrie Tubb, Margaret Balfour, 
Davies (a good operatic tenor) and Norman Allin—were 
nullified to a certain extent by the “heroic ardors” of the 


orchestral brass. Here, truly, we had a slight excess of 
exuberance. 

The second day of the festival presented, in addition to 
the performance, already mentioned, of Gerontius, a vast 
amount of miscellaneous music, and was remarkable, in- 
cidentally, for a reading by Dr, Frank Bates, the Cathedral 
organist, of Brahms’ C minor symphony that took longer 
than any performance of the work I| have ever listened to. 
The magnificent tune which ushers in the final Allegro was 
made to sound almost like a funeral march. In compensation 
for this soporific experience, we had a beautifully sensitive 
and delicately adjusted performance of Bach's Concerto in 
D minor (for two violins) by those accomplished sisters, 
Adile Fachiri and Jelly d’Aranyi, who, I believe, are nieces 
of the great Joachim. Another happy experience was Elgar’s 
cello concerto, a work full of subtle beauties, in the per- 
formance of which Guilhermina Suggia was the eminent 
soloist. In addition to Elgar, two other native composers 
were given a hearing, Dame Ethel Smyth taking the com- 
mand for the performance of familiar extracts from two of 
her operas, and Frank Bridge conducting his very skilfully- 
colored orchestral suite, The Sea. 

A Sea SYMPHONY 

But a much bigger thing in the way of native music was 
Dr. Vaughn Williams’ A Sea Symphony, wherein, taking 
for his inspiration some poems of Walt Whitman, the com- 
poser utilizes the theme, of which the keynote is the line 
“Behold, the Sea Itself,” as a symbol of his thoughts and 
moods rather than as a subject for musical tone-painting. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, this finely-felt work, which dates 
from the Leeds Festival of 1910, cannot .be called a sym- 
phony, although it is divided, symphony-wise, into contrasted 
sections, and some of them are thematically related.’ But, 
whatever the aptness of its label, the work, in which the 
chorus is treated in masterly fashion as a commentary on 
the orchestral utterances, cannot but be regarded as a superb 
piece of music, nobly planned and finely wrought, strong in 
its feeling of sustained vitality, and often compelling for 
the composer’s broad sweep of melodic phrase. Vaughan 
Williams, who conducted the performance himself, had a 


tremendous reception both at the hands of the audience, 
which included Queen Mary and her daughter-in-law, 
petite and pretty Duchess of York, and of the chorus. 
A Festiva Nove.ty 
The Sea Symphony was followed by the festival’s one 
It bore the description “Orchestral Rhapsody” 


the 


novelty. 
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(No. 2), the composer being E. J. Moeran, a young East 
Anglian who has been making a bit of a musical reputation 
for himself lately. Frankly 1 was not greatly struck by this 
exampie ot his gifts or by any evidence it oftered o1 a fresh 
musical outiook. The themes, mostly in the iolk-song style, 
suggested the kind of material beloved of Vaughan W uliams, 
whue the harmonic treatment of them reminded one some 
times of Delius, whose own delicately-colored Dance 
Khapsoay had been heard earlier in the week, Stili, the 
piece showed talent and a grip of the technic of orchestral 
writing, and | tancy that, with another reliearsal or so, u 
would have made a better impression, 

A Wagner program on the same evening ran upon lines 
familiar enough to Londoners, but created an immense 
amount of local interest. For Norwich music-lovers it was 
a rare experience to hear the gods entering into Walhalla 
and Wotan—with two eyes, and in the person of Horace 
magically beautitul phrases of his 


Stevens—delivering the 
farewell to his erring daughter. Brtnnhilde herself was 
represented in a subsequent excerpt that of the closing 


scene from Twilight of the Gods—by the golden voice of 
Florence Austral, magnificently supported by Wood and his 


orchestra, Unquestionab.y Wood ts a superb interpreter ot 
with Frank 


Wagner. Miss Austral was also heard, together 
Muilings, in the great duet from Act II ot Tristan, but her 
singing here left me rather cold. Hy the way, in a scene 


Australian 
singing his part 


from Parsifal, Malcolm McEachern, a sonorous 
basso, turned old Titurel into Fafner by 
through a megaphone! 
Bacu’s St. 
The concluding day of the festival was chiefly notable for 
a performance of Bach's Passion according to St. John, 
which is rarely heard nowadays, being far less familiar than 
the Matthew version. Its many beauties, indeed, have been 
overshadowed by the celestial stories ot the more widely 
known setting, Certainly the St. John is no easier to per 
form; indeed, | am not sure that even a fuller measure of 
sympathy and understanding are not needed to bring out 
the peculiar intimacy of much of the music. The Norwich 


chorus may not have given complete satisfaction in this 
which 


JoHN Passion 


respect; yet they gave us good, clear, steady singing, 
bore witness to admirable training and discipline, while in 
the highly dramatic choruses, wherein the voices of the 


populace are raised in frenzied excitement, the singers rose 
tinely to their opportunities. 

Walter Hyde, one of our best-known operatic tenors, was 
evidently not quite at home in the part of the Evangelist; 
but, as a matter of fact, he had left a bed of sickness so as 
not to disappoint the festival authorities. Dorothy Silk, an 
ideal Bach interpreter, Astra Desmond, Herbert Heynet 
(who sang the music of the Saviour with real understanding 
and sincerity), and Horace Stevens (an impressive Pilate), 
were the other chief soloists. 

In the afternoon there was a miscellaneous 
which Cortot played Saint-Saéns’ C minor 
distinguished style, the purely orchestral numbers rang 
ing from César Franck’s Symphony—one of Sir Henry 
Wood's battle-horses—and the ballet suite from Stravinsky's 
L’Oiseau de Feu. 

Financially, as well as artistically, the festival has been a 
signal success. Over £7,000 was taken in advance bookings, 
this being some £1,700 in excess of the receipts at any pre 
vious festival in the century of its existence, and money 
was turned away at every performance. Not a doubt of it 
that this ancient city will be celebrating the bi-centenary o/ 
its historic music- meetings in 2,024. Ernest Kune 


Leieneid Teaching 


The announcement already published in the Musical 
Courier that Lamond is prepared to accept a few pupils 
will be good news to the many who will desire to take 
advantage of the presence in America of this celebrated 
virtuoso and Beethoven expert. Lamond is busy with his 


concert at 
concerto In 


concerts and recitals, with his lectures at the Eastman 
School at Rochester, but this still leaves a little time at 
his disposal, which he proposes to use in this constructive 


manner, passing on his knowledge to others 


Lamond is in great demand in Europe, giving more than 
thirty concerts in London, Amsterdam, The Hague, Berlin, 
Manheim, Frankfurt, Breslau, and so on, and between 


American and European dates he is kept much occupied 
He has a series of lectures scheduled at the Eastman School, 
and is also booked to play some chamber music with Resni 


koff and Paul Kefer. 





REVIVAL OF THE HISTORIC NORWICH (ENGLAND) FESTIVAL. 
The choir and orchestra, with Sir Henry Wood conducting, at the Cathedral. 
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MARY GARDEN RETURNS TO CHICAGO OPERA 
IN THE TITLE ROLE OF MASSENET’S THAIS 





Also Scores Triumph in Her First Performance of Charlotte in Werther—Van Gordon Essays Role of Delilah for First 
Time—Success of Tannhiuser Attributed Largely to Weber's Direction—Polacco Pays Tribute 
to Puccini's Memory 


Ama, Novemper 23 (MATINEE). 

Chicago, November 29.—The fourth week was ushered in 
it the Auditorium with a brilliant performance of Aida, 
with Raisa, Lenska, Marshall and Formichj in the leads. 

Tuas, November 24, 

Chais, which had not been given last season, was revived 
for the re-entry of Mary Garden. A sold-out house wit- 
nessed a performance that had its very good and its very 
poor moments, Garden, who will soon celebrate her twenty- 
fifth anniversary on the operatic stage, is still a unique per- 
onality in the musical realm. Personality counts, and no 
one has more of it than Mary Garden. She was the dom- 
inant factor in making the performance interesting. Joseph 
Schwarz essayed for the first time the role of Athanael, 
and Jose Mojica appeared as Nicias. Moranzoni conducted. 

CAVALLERIA AND Paciiacct, NovemBer 25. 


Alfred Piccaver scored a huge success at his first per- 


formance this season with the Chicago Civic Opera. Billed 
as Turiddu im Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, he sang the 
part in a heroic manner, thrilling the auditors with some of 


his stentorian tones and winning more applause after the 
Drinking Song than is generally accorded a tenor in this 
difficult but seldom appreciated song. In the duet with 
Raisa (Santuzza) and in his farewell to the mother (Claes- 

truly achieved big things. Raisa once again sang 


sens) he 





EDWARD POOLE LAY 





BARITONE 





Chicago 


Tribune 


An excel- 
lent voice. 
| — Edward 
Moore 
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Chicago Evening American. 


Edward Poole Lay has brains . . . his recital at the Play- 
house was an unqualified success, obtained by this interesting 
young man by reason of his remarkably flexible intelligence, 
his musical knowledge, the depth and poise of his talents and 
his manner of exploiting them as well as by the deeply 
ppeennnt voice which he uses with dignity and skill, —Herman 
Jevries. 





Address: 637 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 











herself into the hearts of her listeners with ringing tones 
that electrified the masses. 
the right one and her singing of it likewise is praiseworthy. 
After the duet with Piccaver, already referred to, the audi- 
ence was most generous in its approval and after the drama- 
tic scene with Alfio (Defrere) the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence knew no bounds. Defrere was excellent as Alfio; like- 
wise Maria Claessens as Mama Lucia, but not so Perini 
as Lola. Cimini conducted in a manner entirely to his credit 
and that of the organization. 

Pagliacci was repeated with the same cast heard pre- 
viously, so well headed by Fernand Ansseau, Mary McCor- 
mick, Formichi, Stanbury and Oliviero. 

Les Pecneurs DE Pertes, NovemBer 26. 

A final repetition for the season of Bizet’s Pearl Fishers 
under Polacco’s baton brought forth the same cast as at the 
previous performances, 

TANNHAUSER, NOVEMBER 27 

The second performance of Tannhauser, given on Thanks- 
giving night—usually a not-too-well patronized night at 
the opera—was heard by an audience of huge dimension. 
Why does the Chicago public now react to Wagnerian operas 
which have been “tabooed,” so to speak, in the last few 
years here? The answer is that Henry G. Weber has 
made Tannhauser among the most enjoyable ween 
given by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The debut 
of this young master of the baton was pronounced a huge 
success by all those who witnessed it, and he was acclaimed 
both by the public and press alike as the big “find” of the 
present season, Genius is not found every day, and when 
such occurrence arises the world soon becomes aware of 
the fact through the voice of the press. Chicagoans came 
en masse to the Auditorium on Thursday night, not only 
to hear Wagner's Tannhauser, but especially to become 
acquainted with young Weber’s artistry with the baton. 
None was disappointed, as the treatment the score received 
at his hands showed him to be a master-musician, a born 
poet and a man of the theater. Here is an authoritative 
conductor, one who knows his business and who, though 
yet in his early twenties, commands the respect of all 
the forces placed at his disposal. At this performance the 
role of Elizabeth, which was previously sung by Rosa 
Raisa due to the sudden indisposition of Olga Forrai, was 
sung by the latter who really justified by her acting and 
singing of the part her contract with the company. She 
displayed her vocal art to fine advantage, winning the 
admiration and enthusiasm of the audience by a fine de- 
livery of a role in which she should have made her Chicago 
debut. Visually she was regal to the eye. Thus, her por- 
trayal of the role was on par of excellence with her singing 
of it. 

The balance of the cast was similar to that heard pre- 
viously, and it may be added that at the repetition the opera 
was more brilliantly presented. 

Wenrtuer, November 28 

Why is Massenet’s Werther a success here, when the 
plan to revive it had been looked upon as a mistake of the 
management? The answer is easy. Polacco infused his 
own enthusiasm into Massenet’s music, and under his force- 
ful baton it sparkled and caught the fancy of the listeners. 

RETURN IN 


TOURING TEXAS JANUARY 


HARRIET KAPHAN] 


DE YOUNG 


Soprano, formerly of Chicago Opera Company, will accept a limited 
number of pupils on her return, voice culture, repertoire, coaching. 
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“His singing of the Grieg and Rubinstein songs was worth going a 
long way to hear.”"—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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Her conception of the part is 
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Also “Toccata” for violin featured by leading violinists 
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Then, Mary Garden essayed for the first time the role of 
Charlotte, and she made the part -so realistic that ~new 
interest was derived. When she announced last season 
that she would undertake to sing the role of Charlotte in 
Werther, many smiled and wondered what Garden saw in 
the part that could have attracted her. She gave her answer 
at the Auditorium on Friday evening of this week. Her 
Charlotte is a masterpiece. That she made a real creation 
of the role was manifested by her unique personification, 
which will stand on the same level with her Thais, Meli- 
sande and Jean. Garden, who has one of the most gorgeous 
figures of any living woman on or off the stage, looks 
younger today than twenty years ago and she was really 
an apparition in her canes gown in the third act. She 
was a young woman with whom a poet could really be 
enamored and only a blind man could resist the charms 
of such a lovable creature. Her Charlotte will live forever 
in operatic history. 

Fernand Ansseau sang gloriously the difficult role of 
Werther. The part suits him perfectly, as Ansseau off 
the stage is known to be a rather retiring man, somewhat 
morose and sad. From beginning to end he gave unalloyed 
joy to the ear by the beauty of his song, and his stupendous 
success at the hands of a delighted audience was richly 
deserved. Helen Freund, a Chicago girl, made her debut 
as Sophie. Here is a young lady who has been well trained 
for the career on which she has embarked so well as to 
call her a coming star in the operatic firmament. Petite, 
modest, she caught the fancy of the public from the be- 
ginning, and after her aria she completely stopped the 
show, but, like a good artist, refused to come back to the 
stage to acknowledge the reception. Could not the Italian 
artists of the company copy the artistry of this young Amer- 
ican girl and refrain from coming back to the footlights 
after an exit even when the insistence of the public makes 
it difficult to resist the temptation? Vocally, Miss Freund 
surprised those who had heard her previously. The voice 
is of be say quality, and though child-like in its purity, 
its carrying power is very big and she encompassed with- 
out difficulty the highest altitudes, making such a hit as 
to make her debut one of the most successful ever registered 
on the Auditorium stage. 

Alexander Kipnis proved once again that the manage- 
ment is wise in giving him many chances this season as 
in every role he wins admiration. Albert is a rather un- 
apepenrene role. A lover who is betrothed to a girl 
through the wish of a dying mother does not appeal to 
the imagination, but Kipnis made his Albert such a dis- 
tinguished personage who carried himself so well and who 
acted and sang with so much distinction as to make the 
personage quite likeable. He was a pillar of strength in the 
splendid ensemble of the production. Edouard Cotreuil 
was a full voiced Bailiff and he, too, was responsible in 
a great measure for the success of the performance. 

And now, what can be written about Polacco’s superb 
handling of the score’? Nothing but to state that the re- 
vival was the biggest thing accomplished in a long time at 
the auditorium and that the achievement was due primarily 
te the musical director of our company. The children’s 
chorus sang well, the stage management was excellent, 
the scenery most appropriate and the performance moved 
with such precision as to show fine preparation, and the 
tumultuous applause of the audience after each act—nay 
after each scene—was the just reward for a great per- 
formance long to be remembered for its excellency as well 
as efficiency. 

Tosca, NovemsBer 29 (MATINEE) 

Before raising the curtain on a repetition of La Tosca, 
Press Representative Arthur Ryan and Musical Director 
Giorgio Polacco said a few words regarding the passing on 
of Giacomo Puccini, after which the orchestra under the 
baton of Moranzoni played the Chopin Funeral March 
orchestrated by Thomas. The performance of Tosca was 
not one that would honor the celebrated late Puccini, as 
it was one of the poorest performances of his opera ever 
heard at the Auditorium. Nearly every one on the stage 
sang off pitch here or there. The orchestra was not at its 
best and the organ in the first act played half a tone too 
low. Under such circumstances it is far kinder not to 
go into a long review. Saturday matinees are always well 
patronized, the subscription practically selling out the 
theater. Performances, therefore, should be given in a 
manner to satisfy, and the one of Tosca had little to 
recommend it. 

SAMSON AND De.itan, NovemBer 29 (EvenrING) 


With Cyrena Van Gordon singing for the first time the 
role of Delilah, Samson and Delilah was repeated at popu- 
lar prices. Isaac Van Grove, one of the mainstays of the 
company, for the first time wielded the baton over the 
destiny of the Saint-Saéns Biblical opera. Van Grove is 
another Chicagoan of whom America is justly proud. An 
excellent musician, he has done a great deal for the welfare 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, drilling singers 
of the company and, though seldom seen at the conductor's 
desk, from the back of the stage his powerful hand has 
helped considerably in uplifting the standard of the com- 
pany. Last year he conducted several performances in a 
manner entirely to his credit and on this occasion he lived 
up to the high standard he had set. His reading of the 
score was noble, bringing out the peaceful atmosphere 
contained in the music and with the help of the orchestra, 
supporting the singers and the chorus with solidty of 
tone and bringing out all the beauties in telling fashion. 
He made a personal and well deserved success. 

Rene Devries, 





Novaes Plays Eleven Encores 


A telegram received from Chicago regarding Guiomar 
Novaes’ recital there states that it was the greatest success 
of any recital ever given by this artist in Chicago. The 
audience was enthusiastic and she was obliged to play eleven 
encores. Her most recent concert in New York was with 
the State Symphony Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, last Sunday afternoon. 


Clara Novello-Davies Not Going to England 


In several of the daily newspapers last week there ap- 
peared a picture of Clara Novello-Davies and her pupil. 
Edmund Goulding, author of Dancing Mothers, who sailed 
on the Berengaria to spend Christmas with his mother in 
England. The papers said Mme. Davies sailed also, whereas 
she merely went to the pier to say good-bye to Mr. Gould- 
ing. 
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PIANIST 


POUISHNOF 


W. J. HENDERSON, Dean of New York critics, 
says of Pouishnoff in THE SUN: 


“ONE OF THE FINEST PIANISTS HEARD IN 


A LONG TIME.” 


THE SUN TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER. 18, 1924. 








wt Russian Pianist Makes Debut. 

his| Leff Pouishnoff, Russian pianist, 
tor| made his American debut in a recital 
4°. | yesterday at AeoNan Hall. This player 
effected his entry into New York in a 
8 |singu'arly quiet and unheralded man- 
ner,, but by his performance hyp at 
erce. made it clear that he js on 0° 





‘he 


14. nodest, his manner quiet and digni- 


— fled.’ He has been plaving for some 
wg ume in Europe and London. He he- 
ils- ; dic” of Giuck. This he ‘ollow-d with 
‘Beet™oven’s thirty-two va lation: 8 
€ minor, which he played with poetic 
insight, inte’lectua! pewer, good “iano 
yy tore and much admirable finger tech- 
y Po ‘After the variation he gave the 
te not .I) minor otgan concerto attributed In 
ap.) the program to Wilhelm Friedmann 
ws, 'Bach, who was the gifted son of the 
t great Johann. 
No finer piece of pianistic manage- 
a, ment of dynamics and ‘tone coloring 
has been heard in Aeo'ian Hal! in 
a¢ | Many a day than Mr. Pouishnoff dis- 
it played in the opening passages of the 
concerto’s score yesterday, and as for 
a his playing of the. colossal work 
“h throughout, it was, in short, a.widely 
" varied and fine demonstration of rare 
musical talent admirably ‘developed. 
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nor. sonata, three compositions each 
by Schumann and Chopin—the lat- 
ter’s “Polonaise Fantasie” for one. 
and the “Ielamey” fantasy of Balakir- 
eff. The audience was of moderate 
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“A player of sound musical in- 
stincts.”—-N. Y. AMERICAN, 


“His style has the fluency of com- 
plete authority.”—-N. Y. HERALD- 
TRIBUNE. 


“A good tone, a fluent and power- 
ful digital command and markedly 
sensitive control of dynamic grada- 
tions.”,—-N. Y. WORLD (Nov. 18). 

“The good impression Mr. Pouish- 
noff made at his debut deepens upon 
a second hearing. He is an excep- 
tionally gifted pianist, with a tech- 
nique that is apparently equal to any- 
thing; has an unusually graceful and 
polished style, and an excellent sense 
of proportion.”"—N. Y. WORLD 
(Dec. 2). 


“He is a poet of the piano.”— 


EVENING WORLD. 
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WINSTON-SALEM ENTERTAINS 
SOUTHERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Conference Proves Most Successful—Jeannette Vreeland, 
Arthur Kraft, Marian Anderson, Alfred Johnson and 
Princess Watahwaso Soloists—Fifteen Southern States 
Represented—Strong Plea for Improvement in 
Rural Education Made—New Officers 
Elected—-Other News 
Winston-Salem, N. C., November 23.—With the closing 
of the week, November 17-21, the third annual meeting oi 
the Southern Music Supervisors’ Conference went into his- 
tory as an extraordinarily successful one. Winston-Salem 
was the host of this important organization which held 
sessions at the Robert E. Lee Hotel. Members from fifteen 
Southern States were in attendance, deriving valuable ma- 
terial from numerous speeches delivered by some of Amer 
ica’s best known educators, musical and otherwise. 

CoMMUNITY SERVICE 

A Community Service on Sunday afternoon at the Richard 
J. Reynolds’ Memorial Auditorium marked the opening of 
the session. The program, under the direction of B. J. 
Pfohl of the Home Moravian Church, included chorals and 
hymns which lent themselves well to the solemnity and 
dignity that characterize the Moravian service. 

Monbay 

The first demonstration of the conference was given on 
Monday afternoon at one-thirty by children of the colored 
schools, under the direction of Edna Lawrence, assistant 
supervisor, 

In the evening at six o'clock there was a special dinner for 
the officers of the conference. 

Monday night marked the formal opening of the conference 
held at eight-fifteen at the R. J. Reynolds’ Memorial Audi- 
torium. Addresses of welcome were made by Mayor James 
G. Haynes, superintendent of public instruction; RK. H. 
Latham and Doctor Howard Rondthaler, president of Salem 
College ; H. W. Dwire, chairman of the Board of Education. 
Paul J. Weaver, director of music, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., responded. 

A concert by a chorus of 400 children from the colored 
schools and community, under the direction of Alfred H. 
Johnson and assisted by Marian Anderson, contralto of Phila- 
delphia, was cheered by a packed house. It was hard to tell 
what impressed most, the singing of the spirituals by the 
chorus or the varied interpretations by Marian Anderson. 
She captivated her audience from the beginning of her pro- 
gran, which was headed by O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me? Jn the singing of O! Mio Fernando, her voice was 
given the greatest test and the coloratura qualities were in 
evidence, while in the simple negro spirituals the depth of 
feeling and understanding of her race was brought out in 
her vibrant voice. She will be welcomed back to Winston- 
Salem for she is an artist of ability. Miss Anderson was 
accompanied on the piano by Marie Holland. Alfred John- 
son proved conclusively that he was a master among his 
race. From the first song to the final number, the audience 
was held in the spell of his interpretations, and accorded him 
an enthusiastic reception. 

TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 

Tuesday morning at eight-thirty the session opened with 
the business meeting, at which ofhcers for the ensuing year 
were elected: Helen McBride of Louisville, Ky., president; 
Erma Lee Beatty, Alpine, Tex., vice-president; J. Bell 
Smith of Milledgeville, Ga., secretary; Leslie Martell of 
Boston, treasurer; Paul J, Weaver of Chapel Hill, auditor. 

Following came the demonstration of vocal work in the 
elementary grades 1-6 at the Patterson Avenue School 
Auditorium, under the admirable direction of Maude Bruce 
Wallace, assistant supervisor of music, Winston-Salem. 

The meeting in the afternoon opened with group singing 
led by Jay W. Fay, director of music, Louisville, Ky. Fol 
lowing the singing, the meeting was formally called to order. 
Alice E. Bivins, president of the association, who is director 
of public school music at the North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., delivered her address. Miss 
Bivins took for her subject Music's Place in the Curriculum 
of the Modern School. William Breach, director of music 
in the public schools of Winston-Salem and president of the 
National Music Supervisors’ Conference, then spoke of the 
interlocking aims of the National Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference and the Southern Music Supervisors’ Conference. 
He urged the cooperation of music supervisors in all parts 
of the country to bring about a musical renaissance. The 
third speaker of the afterncon was Dr. Edwin N. C, Barnes, 
director of music in Washington, D. C. The subject of his 
address was Music Standards for the Grade Teacher— 
Present and Future. The final speaker of the afternoon was 
Mary Conway, director of music, New Orleans, La. Her 
subject was Helping the Untrained Teacher in Music. 

A Song and Light program, presented by a chorus of 600 
school children under the direction of William Breach and 
with Princess Watahwaso, Indian mezzo-soprano, as soloist, 
marked the close of the second day of the session. Winston- 
Salem may well be proud to have at the head of its public 
school music department a conductor of such efficiency and 
ability as William Breach, He is to be congratulated for the 
splendid work he has done in training the children of that 
city. Princess Watahwaso sang the leading role in the can- 
tata, Hiawatha’s Childhood, presented by the children. In 
the Invocation to the Sun God, she gave the audience some- 
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thing unusual. The Apache Medicine Chant and the Zuni 
Lovers’ Wooing were excellently handled by the Princess. 
The chorus was accompanied by the Winston-Salem Com- 
munity Orchestra. Estelle Broberg Breach was at the piano. 
A contribution to the success of the evening was the lighting 
effects in which the artistic work of Mr. and Mrs, Nyquist 
was outstanding. The Wednesday morning session was 
iven to the demonstration of music appreciation with classes 
rom the elementary school, 1-6, taught by Maude Bruce 
Wallace. Round table discussion followed. The topic How 
to Introduce Music Appreciation in Schools Which Have No 
Music, prepared by Daisy Wingfield, supervisor of music, 
Roanoke, Va., came next. The other topic for discussion 
was The Reproducing Piano in the Music Room, prepared 
by Franklin G. Dunham, lecturer on music literature, of 
Fordham University. 

The afternoon session was given over to the problem of 
instrumental instruction and the objective to be striven for. 
A demonstration of the methods of teaching instrumental 
music in the schools was given by Louise Lawrence, assistant 
supervisor of Winston-Salem; also by Christian Kutschinski, 
supervisor of instrumental music of Winston-Salem. Dis- 
cussion of the problems and possibilities of instrumental 
work followed. Jay W. Fay, Louisville, Ky., addressed the 
meeting on The Co-ordination of the Vocal and Instrumental 
Departments. 

Following Mr. Fay’s talk, members of the conference ad- 
journed to Salem College, where a delightful program of 





“It is doubtful if May Peterson 
could go to her own home town 
and find more friends than she 
has in Amarillo, At least it 
seemed that way to those who 
enjoyed her concert, for seldom 
has a singer been accorded such 
a hearty, spontaneous reception 
as that which welcomed her. 
Miss Peterson's voice grows 


sweeter and clearer each year, 
having a clear carrying quality 


that made even her lowest tones 
audible to the far corners of the 
great auditorium, 
The Amarillo Daily Glebe said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piane Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








Moravian chorals, by the Home Moravian Church Band, was 
rendered. 

At eight-forty-five, at R. J. Reynolds Memorial Audi- 
torium, was held the closing program of the Festival Chorus. 
Arranged and directed by William Breach, it began with a 
group of oratorio numbers, followed by numbers from grand 
opera and finished with light opera. The two artists of the 
evening, Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, captivated the audience. The event proved the most 
delightful and interesting one that had been staged. The 
Community Orchestra, under the direction of C. D, Kutschin- 
ski, was splendid and much success of the evening was due 
to = wonderful accompanying by Mrs. Estelle Broberg 
Breach, 

A reception in the ballroom of the Robert E, Lee Hotel, 
for the members of the conference by the Winston-Salem 
Women’s Club, completed the events of the day. 

THurspay. 

The meeting on Thursday morning was a round table dis- 
cussion of high school music and was Ted by May Andrus 
of Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. chairman of this 
department. The first topic, The Adolescent Voice, was 
discussed by Mr. Breach. Illustrating the subject, he had 
several groups of the high school students, Mr. Breach 
was followed by Christine Hayward, director of music of 
Savannah, Ga., who talked upon The Organization of Mu- 
sic Courses in Order of Importance. W. A. Potter, super- 
visor of music of Raleigh, N. C., spoke of the materials 
that are needed for successful courses in music. 

After this session the members of the conference were 


entertained at the R. J. Reynolds Memorial Auditorium - 


by the music department of the high school. The program 
opened with a band selection and was followed by songs 
by boys’ and girls’ glee clubs and other musical selections. 
Solos by Marguerite Sailor and Hubert Hill were greatly 
enjoyed, but the one selection that took the conference by 
storm was the piano solo, Capriccio Brillante, played by 
Stephen Morrisette. 

Following the close of this program the members of the 
conference had luncheon in R. J. Reynolds high school 
cafeteria and at one-thirty the afternoon session started in 
the high school auditorium. The principal feature was the 
address delivered by George H. Gartlan, director of public 
school music in the city of New York. His subject was 
The Art of Accompanying as Applied to School Music. Mr. 
Gartlan was followed by Paul J. Weaver, director of music 
at the University of North Carolina, who led the discus- 
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sion of the Co-ordination of High School and College Mu- 
sic. N. W. Walker, dean of the school of education of the 
University of North Carolina, also spoke of the correlation 
of high school and college and college credit. 

Succeeding the regular session of the conference there 
was a regular annual business meeting of the North Caro- 
lina State Music Teachers’ Association. 

At six-thirty an informal dinner was held in the ballroom 
of the Robert E. Lee Hotel, with George Gartlan of New 
York City as toastmaster. The address by Dr. Finegan 
was constructive to the last degree. He madé a plea that 
the family altar and Bible be kept at the front of Progress 
and that Art and Music be emphasized on a par with Eng- 
lish and Mathematics. He ¢alled upon the people .of the 
city to remember the obligations they owe to the rural 
schools, pointing out that half of the country is in country 
schools, ‘ 

Following Dr. Finegan’s address there was a delightful 
concert rendered by the Glee Club of the University of North 
Carolina, under the direction of Paul J. Weaver. The glee 
club attempted an ambitious program and did remarkable 
work. From the beginning to the end of the program every 
gradation of tone was developed with skill and finish. The 
incidental solos by Theodore F, Fitch and William Breach 
were beautifully sung. 

Fray. 

The session Friday morning was held in the ballroom of 
the Robert E. Lee Hotel, with Alice E. Bivins presiding. 
The opening feature was a series of short talks made to the 
conference by various organizations in the city, outside of 
the schools, who are interested in the musical program that 
is under way in Winston-Salem. Henry R. Dwire, repre- 
senting the civic clubs and also the Chamber of Commerce, 
touched upon the development of music in Winston-Salem, 
with various agencies participating in this development, and 
stated that he did not believe that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of a city or the civic clubs were doing their duty if 
they did not recognize the importance of music and do 
all in their power to develop it. Mrs. J. K. Pfohl spoke 
for the Thursday Morning Music Club. Mrs. R. H. Latham 
brought greetings from the Woman's Club; Colonel Clement 
Manly spoke for the Civic Music Commission; Mrs, Charles 
Ader for the Parent-Teacher Association. One of the 
chief speakers of the day was Dr. John W. Withers, dean 
of the school of education of New York University, who 
spoke on the subject, Public School Music a Community 
Asset. Dr. Withers applied psychology to the discussion 
of building up the emotional life of the individual. Dr. 
Withers was followed by Thomas Gibson, state supervisor 
of music for Maryland. Mr. Gibson read an interesting 
paper upon the subject of The Rural Problem. He made 
a call for experienced, well-trained, conscientious instructors 
in music, who understand fully their subject and their re- 
sponsibilities. The final address of the morning was de- 
livered by Virginia Graves Kyser, of Rocky Mount, who 
talked on How an Individual May Help a Community. 

The meeting in the afternoon was led by Grace Wood- 
man, vice-president of the Southern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference. Theresa Armitage, American vice-president of 
the International College for Chromatics of London, Eng- 
land, and Chicago, Ill, made a short talk. Miss Armitage 
brought out interesting facts on Color and Tone. Follow- 
ing her talk, Frances E. Clarke, educational director for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, delivered an inter- 
esting address on Adjustment of Phases of Public Music. 

At the final business meeting it was decided to settle the 
question of the next meeting through the mail and to an- 
nounce the place of the meeting at a later date. The resolu- 
tions of thanks and appreciation prepared by the resolution 
committee were read and adopted. The resolutions ex- 
pressed the thanks of the conference for the royal enter- 
tainment given them—by the people of the city and Mayor 
Haynes; the board of education making special mention of 
Superintendent R. H. Latham and Chairman Henry R. 
Dwire—Dr. Rondthaler and Salem College, the Thursday 
Morning Music Club, colored chorus and Alfred H. John- 
son, the Home Moravian Band and B. J. Pfohl, William 
Breach and his assistants; Festival Chorus, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. V. Nyquist, the home economics department of the high 
schoool, Paul J. Weaver and the University of North Caro- 
lina Glee Club, the Twin-City Sentinel and The Journal; 
the Civic Music Commission, of which Colonel Clement 
Manly is chairman, the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Chamber of 
Commerce and all civic clubs, the principals and teachers 
who placed their classes at the disposal of-the conference, 
the Community Orchestra and C. D. Kutschinski, the 
Woman’s Club and the officers of the conference. T 
resolutions were signed by B. R. Gebhart, Maude Bruce 
Wallace and E. P. T. Larson, resolution committee. 

The Community Program Friday night came as a climax 
for the music festival week. Peter W. Dykema, professor . 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, led 
the group singing. One of the attractive features of the 
program was the Toy Symphony Orchestra. The Com- 
munity Orchestra and Festival Chorus assisted in the pro- 
gram. M. M. 


Josephine Forsyth at Waldorf 
Josephine Forsyth was the vocal soloist at the luncheon 
and meeting of the Daughters of Ohio on November 19 at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in a program entitled Lyric 
Thoughts of Twilight. This is an original thought with 
Miss Forsyth, the poetic expressions being her own as well 
as One vocal number of her own composition. 
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In his second 
year at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
has firmly estab- 
lished himself 
as one of the 
leading tenors 








© Mishkin 
AS WALTHER IN DIE MEISTERSINGER 





© Mishkin 


The New York Critics on Laubenthal: 





“This young tenor has voice in plentiful supply, a 
good presence and a really fine tragic sense. A man en- 
dowed richly for opera (Tannhauser) .”—Pitts Sanborn, 
Telegram-Mail, November 6, 1924. 


“His rendering (Lohengrin) remains a sincere, well 
considered portrayal, earnestly sung.”—Leonard Lieb- 
ling, New York American, November 11, 1924. 


“He sings sweetly and in tune (Lohengrin). It was 
a pleasure to hear the tenor and soprano in harmony and 
happiness, and it was a pity they had to part.”—New 
York Bulletin, November 11, 1924. 


“His voice has gained notably in strength and clear- 
ness.”"—New York Herald Tribune, November 11, 1924. 


“Mr. Laubenthal was in his action and still more in 
his beautiful and fervent singing an agreeable surprise. 
His Parsifal is even better than his Walther, and that is 
saying a great deal. His voice was a feast to the ears— 


it poured from his throat, so easily and was so varied in 
its emotional coloring, that it was a delight to listen to 
him.”—New York Evening Post. 


“Rudolf Laubenthal has a young, fresh voice and 
sings with enthusiasm, yet always with lyric flow. . . . 
His success with the audience was beyond question.”- 
W. J. Henderson in The Sun. 


“He is by far the best singer of Wagnerian tenor roles 
that has been seen about the Metropolitan since the war. 
His voice is clear and resonant, . . . a much-needed ac- 
quisition to the Metropolitan forces.”—Deems ‘Taylor in 
the New York World. 

Pea . Yesterday’s performance gained greatly 
through the presence of Mr, Laubenthal, whose Parsifal 
is not only his best impersonation so far but the best we 
have seen here for a long time.”—Lawrence Gilman in 
the New York Tribune. 








Mr. Laubenthal will be available for Concert Appearances and 
Festivals after the close of his Opera Season, February, 1925. 








For Dates and Terms Inquire 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 
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SYRACUSE ENTHUSES OVER 
ROLAND HAYES’ SINGING 


Oscar Seagle Opens Masterclass—Tina Lerner Gives Fine 
Performance—MecCormack Sings to Capacity House 
—Liederkrenz Chorus Heard—Notes 


Syracuse, N, Y., November 15.—After going four days 
without a concert, Syracuse outdid itself with three fine pro- 
grams in three days. Roland Hayes, the negro tenor, sang 
recently at the Temple Theater for the Syracuse Morning 
Musicale which packed the auditorium with an audience of 


Mr. Hayes is an exceptional artist and well 
deserves the success he has had in the past three years. His 
diction is not only distinct, but it is unusually musical. His 
inging of When I Am Laid In Earth, by Purcell, was 
beautiful. Murmering Zephyrs, by Jensen, created a sensa- 
tion. He was called back repeatedly after each of his groups 
and sang a number of encores, 
Seacie Gives Recirar 

At the College of Fine Arts, Oscar Seagle, baritone, gave 
the masterclass in singing he is conducting 
at the Mr. Seagle has a resonant voice of fine 
juality and wide range. His program, arranged especially 
for advanced vocal students, was a difficult one. He sang it 
easily and closed the program with a voice as fresh as at the 
beginning. His singing of the Bird of the Wilderness, by 
Horsman, was sensational, 

TinA Lerner ENTHUSIASTICALLY APPLAUDED 

Che following evening Tina Lerner, who is also conducting 
a masterclass in piano at the College of Fine Arts, gave the 
opening recital of the Salon Musicale in the ballroom of the 
Syracuse Hotel. Mme. Lerner was in fine fettle, played 
brilliantly, was enthusiastically applauded and had to respond 
with a number of encores. Hers was a performance of 
impeccable style and finish and of true musical beauty. Mme 
Lerner has already been engaged as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra later in the year 

Morton Adkins, baritone, who assisted Mme. Lerner with 
a group of songs, sang with good style and distinct enuncia- 
tion. He, too, was warmly applauded. 


nearly 2,000 


a recital t open 
university 


LIgDERKRANZ CHorRUS 

A large Syracuse audience turned out to hear the Lieder- 
kranz Chorus in its annual Fall program, This organization 
sang in its usual fine manner, Ethel Rader, a member of 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts, was the 
assisting soloist. Her voice is a high soprano of beautiful 
quality and of wide range. Six recalls after her operatic 
air and five after her group of songs, with three encores, 
tell the story of her success 

McCormack Sincs At Armory 

On the evening of November 13, John McCormack came 
to the Armory under the auspices of the Syracuse Musical 
sureau and sang to an audience which completely filled the 
great hall. His rendition of Bach, Handel and Schubert 
were the high points of the evening, although he received 
more applause for his ever interesting Irish folk songs. His 


the voice 
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artistry, his sincerity and emotionalism made his singing 
more appealing and interesting than ever. 
Notes 

Harry L. Vibbard, professor of organ in the College of 
Fine Arts at Syracuse University, gave a fine recital the 
afternoon of October 26 on the new organ, receritly installed 
in Crouse College Auditorium at the university. This was 
the second of the university vesper programs and it drew a 
large audience. Mr. Vibbard’s program was a taxing one 
but he played it effectively, With excellent technic and 
artistic sense of proper registration, Mr. Vibbard’s programs 
are always successful, H. & B. 





Nakutin Founds an Institute of Musical Art 
in Chicago 

Alexander Nakutin, voice pedagogue, went to Chicago from 

Russia about a dozen years ago and established a school 

which has greatly outgrown his expectations. He has devoted 

himself assiduously to upbuilding a large clientele, denying 

himself vacations and relaxations from his work, and has 





NAKUTIN. 


ALEXANDER 


arrived at the place where expansion has become absolutely 
necessary. To that end he has recently founded the Institute 
of Musical Art, Chicago, in Suite 828 in the Kimball Build- 
ing, where he will have the essential facilities for the prosecu- 
tion of his cherished ambition—to fit worthy voices for the 
operatic stage. Many voices exploited under his tutelage 
are now before the public and it is said that his artist-pupils 
are constantly in demand. 

With the additional branches afforded by his institute, he 
will be reinforced to accomplish his desires. Aside from 
voice instruction, a thoroughly competent faculty will teach 
piano, violin, dramatic art and languages. 

The production of opera, as well as acts of opera, will 
be the special feature of recitals in connection with those 
already made popular by Mr. Nakutin in his studio and 
elsewhere in larger auditoriums. 


Wittgenstein Displays Histrionic Ability 
_ Last month, while in Europe, Victor Wittgenstein, pian- 
ist, followed up his successful recitals in London, Notting- 
ham, Leeds, Budapest, etc., by appearing as an actor with 
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no less a star than Raoul Aslan, the Austrian actor. Mr. 
Wittgenstein is a close friend of Alfred Lunt and his dis- 
tinguished wife, Lynn Fontaine, and it was they who 
“coerced” him, aided by Aslan himself, into appearing in 
King of Life, at Pressburg. After the performance Mr. 
Wittgenstein received many compliments for his versatility, 
and Raoul Aslan advised him by all means to remain on 
the stage. Mr. Wittgenstein is still unable to decide if he 
meant concert stage or otherwise, but he is still filling con- 
cert engagements. 


MINNEAPOLIS “POP” CONCERT 
INTRODUCES GUSTAVE TINLOT 


E. Robert Schmitz Pleases—Verbrugghen String Quartet 
Enjoyed—Jenny Cullen Plays 

Minneapolis, Minn., November 19.—The Sunday after- 
noon “Pop” concert was made notable through the debut 
of a violinist, and although a local one, it was important to 
the patrons of the symphony orchestra, as it was the debut 
of Gustave Tinlot, the orchestra’s new concertmaster. He 
had chosen for this occasion the concerto Russe by Lalo, and 
he fulfilled all expectations. He revealed himself from the 
outset as the possessor of a resourceful technic, coupled 
with a pure tone espcially sweet in cantilena. As this is 
backed by fine musicianship and an unassuming manner, it 
is no wonder that Mr. Tinlot made a deep impression. 
Warmly received and enthusiastically recalled he played, 
as an extra number, Rachmaninoff’s Vocalise, arranged 
for violin and orchestra. 

Auber’s melodious overture to The Bronze Horse opened 
the program, while Deems Taylor’s whimsical and engag- 
ing suite, Through the Looking Glass, brought it to a close. 
The other number on the program, enjoyed by the audi- 
ence, was Prosper Pascal’s arrangement for orchestra of 
the Turkish March from Mozart's piano Sonata in A 
major. 
Scumitz Gives First Lecrure-Recitas 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, who is conducting a.master 
class at the MacPhail School of Music for three weeks, on 
November 6 and 11 gave the first two of three lecture-re- 
citals in the school’s auditorium. Rhythmical Evolution 
From Bach to the Present Day, and What Should Be the 
Attitude of the Listener to Descriptive Music, were the 
subjects. 
VERBRUGGHEN STRING QUARTET 

The Verbruggen String Quartet made its first appear- 
ance this season on November 6 at the auditorium of the 
The program contained the Debussy 
wartet and Beethoven’s first Rasoumovsky quartet. At 
the hands of the four artists constituting the quartet's per- 
sonnel—Henri Verbrugghen, first violin; Jenny Cullen, 
second violin; David Nichols, viola, and James Messeas, 
cello—they received a practically faultless interpretation 
which is due in no small measure to the fact that these 
four artists have played together for a number of years. 
The concert was preceded by an illuminating talk by Mr. 
Verbrugghen in which he went on record as belonging with 
his quartet to that class of interpreters whose chief aim 
is to carry out the composer’s intentions as faithfully as 
possible. 
Jenny Cutcen HEarp. 

Jenny Cullen was the outstanding artist in the Thursday 
Musicale’s third fortnightly concert which was given on 
the morning of November 6 at the Garrick Theater. She 
delighted every one with her violin offerings and played in 
truly artistic fashion the Adagio and Perpetuum Mobile 
from Ries’ suite, op. 34, besides a group of smaller selec- 
tions. Mildred Beyerstedt Hodges and Maria Rybak were 
the other contributing artists. GS, 


Hartmann Commends Sturkow-Ryder 
Composition 
Sturkow-Ryder has received this appreciation from Arthur 
Hartmann, the prominent violinist : “The first-position pieces, 
for violin and piano, by Sturkow-Ryder, entitled Twelve 
Dances, were written by an excellent musician. The fact 
that they are in all the major keys happens, most peculiarly, 
to coincide with my ideas, namely, that from the very start 
the unsuspecting young should be disillusioned as to the 
limitations of the violin. It is not an instrument, like the 
antiquated woodwinds, on which every one can play better 
in the key with one sharp, in preference to that with one 
flat—or vice-versa, at your choice—and I should personall 
like to express the hope that at least some teachers will 
discard some of the antiquated twaddle in favor of these 
newer pieces by Sturkow-Ryder. (Signed) Arthur Hart- 
” 


mann. 





Hutcheson Also a Composer 


While Hutcheson with his proverbial modesty never refers 
to himself as a composer-pianist, it is nevertheless a fact 
that he has composed several original and very effective 
piano pieces, while his transcriptions of Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, a Burlesca and a Capriccio by Scar- 
latti, and the Ride of the Valkyries by Wagner have been 
welcomed by concert artists in search of effective program 
material. Mr. Hutcheson has also edited three volumes of 
Czerny studies which are used extensively by various teach- 


ing faculties, 





D’Alvarez Returns 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, who returned to this country on 
the Mauretania on November 7, visited Spain while abroad. 
In the antique shops she picked up several very unusual 
pieces of jewelry, among which were a necklace and ear- 
rings of topaz. At Granada, the Spanish gypsies, learning 
that she was a Peruvian, invited her to a certain one of 
the caves in which they live, and danced especially for 
her. She was so delighted with their courtesy that she 
sang numerous Spanish songs at their request. 


Two New York Dates for Kibalchich Choir 


The southern tour of the Kibalchich Russian Symphonic 
Choir is now solidly booked, all dates having been filled by 
additional bookings in Augusta, Ga.; Chester, Charlottesville 
and Sweet Briar, Va. This organization has also been en- 
gaged to give two Christmas programs with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra on December 20 and 27. 
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LEOLA TURNER 
Soprano 
. « gang very charmingly, 
with uidinmdian of musical mood.” 


HERMAN DEVRIES 
—Chicago Evening American 





B. FRED WISE 
Tenor 


* . 4. «has @ tenor voice of 
lovely quality.” 
KARLETON HACKETT 
—Chicago Evening Post 


ANNA DAZE 
Coach-Accompanist 











MAURICE G. IVINS 
Baritone 


. has temperament, vocal 
hicetatin and sympathetic voice.’ 


FLORENCE FRENCH 
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Facn of these artists gives full 
credit for his success, to the principles 
employed in the 


MacBurney Studios 









With but few exceptions, these singers began 
their studies with Mr. MacBurney. Proper 
voice development under a specialist, from 
the beginning of one’s career, gives 
greater certainty of ultimate success. 
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ESTHER MUENSTERMANN 
Contralto 
. exhibited a voice which 
1s rich and deep in prc tet . 


MAURICE ROSENFELD 
~ Chicago Daily News 




























WILBERT KLINGBERG 
Bass-Baritone 
* sang with a voice whicl 
no wal vocalist has surpassed in beauty 
this season.” 


EUGENE STINSON 


— Chicago Evening Journal 
































MARY BRYAN POWERS 
Soprano 
. displayed a voice of de- 
licious purity.” 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


— Chicago Herald-Examiner 
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EDWARD POOLE LAY 
Baritone 


. has instinctive taste and 
an excellent voice,” 
EDWARD MOORE 


Chicago Tribune 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY OFFERS 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI AS SOLOIST 





Orchestra Visits Three Ohio Cities, 
Tschaikowsky Program—Lucchese Presented by Clifton 
Music Club—Mrs. MacDowell Heard—Local 
Notes of Interest 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 20.—The second part of sym- 
phony concerts, played by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra at Emery Auditorium on November 7 and 8, were cal- 
culated to arouse great interest on the part of the large 
audiences which gathered to enjoy them. 

For the opening number Director Reiner chose the sym- 
phony in D minor by Cesar Franck, a work that never fails 
to elicit much applause. It was appealingly played as was 
manifested by the outbursts after each of the parts. A poem 
by C. Loeffler was given its first performance at these con- 
certs. The last number on the program was the Dance of 
the Apprentices from Die Meistersinger, It was rendered 
with vigor and something in the nature of a novelty was en- 
joyed when the brass choir stood and played the finale. — 

The soloist, never heard in Cincinnati before, was Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, who was given an enthusiastic reception. 
She sang two numbers, the first of which was II est doux 
from Herodiade, In her next selection, the aria, Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster, from Oberon, she rose to heights 
that demanded great applause. She displayed, in addition 
to a rich voice, a simple personality that added much to her 
charm, 

Sympnony Orcnestra Gors on Tour, 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra visited several Ohio 
cities during the week of November 10 on its first tour of 
the season. The cities included Lima, Portsmouth and 
Columbus. 

Joseruine Luccnese Enyjoyen. 

The Clifton Music Club presented Josephine Lucchese, 
coloratura soprano, in a song recital on November 12 in 
the auditorium of the Cincinnati Women’s Club. The pro- 
gram included Nina, Pergolesi; Vous dansez, Marquise, Le- 
maire; Swiss Echo Song, Eckert; mad scene from Lucia, 
Donizetti, and others that made a delightful concert. Miss 
Lucchese was with the Zoo Grand Opera Company here 
last summer and has a voice that is particularly delightful 
The accompaniments were played by Mrs. Thomie Prewett 
Williams and Erwin Tiemeyer, flutist. 

Mrs. MacDowett Hearn. 

The appearance on November 11 of Mrs. Edward Mac 
Dowell at the Conservatory of Music, was an occasion for 
much delight. Mrs, MacDowell opened her program with 
a talk on the MacDowell colony in New Hampshire, where 
artists are welcome and where there is the atmosphere 
essential to the best work, all of which was illustrated with 
lantern slides, She interpreted a number of her husband's 
works in a manner much enjoyed by the audience. Among 
the selections played were his Woodland Sketches; several 
numbers from the New England Idyls, op. 62; A. D. 1620; 
the prelude, composed when he was eighteen; Scotch Poem; 
Rigaudon; The Eagle, and Br’er Rabbit. To say that it was 
a musicale of more than common interest would be putting 
it mildly. Mrs, MacDowell appeared under the auspices of 
the Delta Omicron Sorority. 

A TscHarkowsky ProcrAM, 

A large and appreciative audience gathered at Music Hall 
for the second popular concert given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, November 17, The program was made 
up entirely of numbers by Tschaikowsky. 

The orchestra was superb, There was a unison of spirit 
between Director Reiner and his men and each number occa- 
sioned much applause. The first selection was the overture, 
Romeo and Juliet, beautifully performed. It was followed 
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by selections from suite No, 1 and No, 3, being the intro- 


duction and fugue and the miniature march from No. 1, 
and the theme with variations from No. 3. The next num- 
ber had not been heard at popular concerts here before, the 
Serenade for String Instruments, op. 48. It was played in 
a manner that brought to the orchestra many justified 
plaudits. 

The concert closed with the Overture @f 1812. As an 
added feature Director Reiner had obtained thirty extra men 
for the brass choir and these aided in making this an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance. It was given a beautiful 
rendition, closing a concert that for charm will be difficult 
to surpass. 

Notes. 


The Mt. Healthy Music Club held a meeting on October 
28 at the school auditorium, when Mrs. Martin E. McKee, 
director of extension of the Cincinnati-Dayton division of 
State Federation of Music Clubs, gave a talk on the bene- 
fits of the Federation of Music Clubs. It was voted to make 
the club a member of the organization. The following offi- 
cers have been elected: President, May E. Forbes; vice- 
president, Mrs. Thomas Nott; secretary, Mrs. Alfred ‘Jan- 
sen; treasurer, Mrs. Edward Neibling ;-auditor, Mrs: W, C 
Recher; chairman program committee, Mrs. Hubert, Au- 
burn; chairman membership committee, Mrs. Thomas Nott; 
registrar, Freda Aire. ri 

Albert Victor Young, composer-pianist, graduate of the 
College of Music under Romeo Gorno, was one of the 
soloists at the opening festival concerts in the New C€hick- 
ering Hall on October 23. 

The Hyde Park Symphony Circle was entertained on 
November 6 at the home of Mrs. William J, Williams when 
a program relating to the coming symphony concerts, No- 
vember 7 and 8, was given. 

Bernard Fritzsch, well known violin maker, has opened a 
shop in the Bell Block and had reception days on Novem- 
ber 5 and 6, 

At a recent meeting of the Musical Art Society of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, two Cincinnati musicians were speakers: Emma 
Roedter and Burnet C. Tuthill. The Musical Art Society 
of Hamilton is one of the latest members of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

William Naylor, graduate pupil of Mme. Melville Lisz- 
niewska and now a member of the junior faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, is planning a series of 
concerts for the Third Street Baptist Chuch of Dayton, 
Ohio, where he is choirmaster. The first was given on 
November 2. 

The Price Hill Community Orchestra has resumed its 
rehearsals under the direction of J. Alfred Schehl. 

A students’ recital was enjoyed on November 1 at the 
Conservatory of Music, when pupils of Mme, Reiner, Dan 
Beddoe, John Hoffman, Robert Perutz and Marcian Thal- 
bere were heard. 

Florence Dolan, a former singer and teacher of New 
York City, appeared at the Westwood Woman's Club on 
November 17 in a number of songs. One song, The Dawn, 
was written and dedicated to her by Claude Warford. 

Tohn A. Hoffmann, choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Unitarian Church, has planned three concerts for the winter 
months. They will be given on Sunday afternoons at the 
church. 

Dan Beddoe sang at the Seventh Presbyterian Church on 
November 16 in memory of Armistice Day, Rend Your 
Hearts, from Elijah. 

Mabel Remtpe Van Dahm, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, ap- 
peared in a patriotic concert at the Oakley Public School 
on November 18. 

The music feature of the meeting of the Kentucky Mac- 

Dowell Society on November 10, at the Hotel Gibson, was 
much enjoyed. 
_ An opportunity for Ohio musicians to compete for prizes 
in the second annual composition contest will be made pos- 
sible between now and March 1, 1925. This is sponsored 
by, the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs and a number of 
prizes are awarded each year, donated by persons interested 
in the advancement of music. Manuscripts must be sent to 
Mrs. Walter Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio, who 
is chairman of the contest. 

Matilda S. Parker, reader, and Emma Beiser Scully, 
composer-pianist, appeared at the Hartwell Woman’s Club 
on November 17. 

Nettie W. Shaffer presented pupils in recital on November 
13 at the Westwood School. 

The Three Arts Club gave a tea on November 15 when 
a musical program was given by Judy Walker, violinist; 
Dorothy Benner, soprano, and Kathryn Letcher, pianist, 
from the Conservatory of Music. 

A Thanksgiving reception was given on November 18 by 
the executive board and the calendar committee of the 
Norwood Musical Club at the home of Elinor Young. 

Parvin W. Titus, head of the organ department of the 
Conservatory of Music and choirmaster of the Church of 
the Advent, gave a special organ recital on November 17 
at the above church, 

The Cincinnati Alumne Club of Mu Phi Epsilon held a 
meeting on November 13 and the anniversary of Founders’ 
Day was celebrated. 

A concert was given at the Conservatory of Music, on 
November 17, by members of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
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chestra who are seeking to interest students in woodwind 
instruments. Those taking part were Ary Van Leeuwn, 
flute; Rene Corne, oboe; Joseph Elliott, clarinet; Hans 
Meuser, bassoon, and Gustav Albrecht, born. They were 
assisted by Jean Verd, of the Conservatory piano faculty. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra, under 
the direction of Ralph Lyford, gave a concert on Novem- 
ber 19 at Conservatory Hall. Those taking part were 
Christine Colley, Yecla Richert and Arlene Page. 

The Eta chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota, national musical 
sorority, has made known to Adolf Hahn, director of the 
College of Music, that it will establish and maintain a per- 
manent scholarship at the college to be given to the vocal 
or instrumental student chosen by the board of examiners 
and trustees of the college. The award will be made to the 
student obtaining the highest average in a competitive exami- 
nation to be held in time for the opening of the college in 
the new year. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford, organ teacher at the College of 
Music and well known as a performer, directed the cantata, 
The Sermon on the Mount, on November 16, at the Wyo- 
ming Presbyterian Church, 

Special music was rendered on November 9 at the Clifford 
Presbyterian Church by the children’s choir, under the 
direction of Beulah Davis. 

A program was rendered by Parvin W. Titus, of the organ 
department of the Conservatory of Music and organist at 
the Church of the Advent, on November 9. 

The Clifton Music Club gave a pleasing musical program 
on November 14, called Familiar Classics. 

Irma Bodman, pianist from the class of Leo Stoffregen, 
was the accompanist for the Moose Memorial held on 
November 9 in the Elmwood Town Hall. The soloists in- 
cluded Elfreda Lehrter, Gertrude Moore, Jean Powers and 
Joseph Schenke. 

La Vergne Sims, pupil of Berta Gardini Reiner, was 
soloist for the banquet of the Y. M. C. A. on November 10. 

LaRue Loftin, of the Fort Thomas branch of the Con- 
servatory of Music, was soloist at the recent meeting of the 
Fort Thomas Woman’s Club. 

At the celebration of Norwood Teachers’ Club Day on 
November 12, an attractive musical program was enjoyed, 
arranged by Sarah G. James. 

There was a meeting of the Eta chapter of the Delta 
Omicron, on November 8, at the home of Lydia Mayer, 
when a number of music selections were rendered, 

There was a business meeting of the Norwood Musical 
Club on November 11, Mrs. Robert F. Bruns hostess. 

Lucille White, a piano pupil of Romeo Gorno, was a 
soloist at the Western Hills Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at its meeting on October 29, at the Harrison Methodist 
Church. 

The regular College of Music students’ retital was held on 
November 15 in the College Auditorium when pupils of 
Irene J. Gardner, Giacinto Gorno, William Morgan Knox 
and Lillian Arkell Rixford were heard. 

What is to be known as the Henrietta Corwin Tuthill 
Chamber Music Prize, given to encourage the study and 
performance of chamber music, will be awarded in a 
contest at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in the 
spring of 1925. 

A special musical evening was enjoyed on November 9 
at the Walnut Hills Methodist Church when only men and 
boys appeared. The program was in charge of Prof. 
Fred Hoffman. 

A students’ recital was enjoyed on November 8 at the 
Conservatory of Music, when pupils of the’ following ap- 
peared: Robert Perutz, Jean Ten Have, Mme. Melville 
Liszniewska, Marcian Thalberg and Berta Reiner. 

An interesting musical program was enjoyed on November 
4 by the members of the Hyde Park Music Club at the 
Hyde Park Library Auditorium. A feature of the occa- 
sion was a talk by Grace G. Gardner on Early American 
and Indian Music, illustrated by members of the club. 

Edwin Ideler, graduate of the Conservatory of Music, 
who is a member of the Mannes School of Music, New 
York, appeared recently in a violin recital and made a fine 
impression, W. W. 


Choral Club of Hartford Flourishing 


The Choral Club of Hartford, Conn., of which Ralph I.. 
Baldwin is the director, is beginning its eighteenth season 
This organization has had a notable history and record, 
excellent backing and support from the Hartford people, 
and the club itself is in a flourishing condition. There are 
about ninety members in the club, probably seventy-five to 
eighty singing at each of the two concerts given during the 
season. The dates of the regular subscription concerts for 
the current season are December 5 and April 24. The 
Choral Club also will participate in the joint concert of 
the Federation of Men’s Singing Societies, Association of 
Federated Glee Clubs, to be given on Marcly 31. 


Organ Works by Stoughton Find Favor 


George Yates Mvers, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Troy, N. Y., at his usual monthly musical service 
November 2, gave the following selections from the works 
of R. S. Stoughton, the Orientalist par excellence: Organ 
prelude—In the Garden of Tram, from the Persian Suite: 
anthem—By the Waters of Babylon; cantata—The Woman 
of Sychar; organ postlude—The Courts of Jamshyd (Alla 
Marcia). 

Mr. Myers states that the cantata is “a very interesting 
and distinctive work—our second performance.” 


‘ —P 
Erminia Ligotti’s Success 

Frminia Ligotti scored a distinct success as Desdemona 
in the nerformance of Otello at the Metropolitan Onera 
House in Philadelphia. Her voice was clear and richly 
colored and was especially pleasing in her second act duet 
with Zerola, and the Ave Marie of the last act 

Miss T igotti is still very youne. Her sinoing possesses 
that emotional touch that brought it into accordance with the 
reauirements that are necessary to a proper internretation 
of the role. Miss Ligotti’s future is a very promising one. 


Two Concerts in One Day for Edwin Ideler 


Edwin Ideler, violinist was scheduled to annear hefore 
the Fortniehtly Club of Tarrvtown on November 10. He 
was booked for two engagements on November 23. apnearing 
in Plainfield. N. J., in the afternoon, and Riverdale, N. Y., 
in the evening. 
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OPERA IN MILAN 


Milan, October 20.—At the Teatro Dal Verme, during the 
week ending October 19 there were repetitions of Adriana 
Lecouvreur and the third and last performance of La Sina. 
On Sunday evening, October 12, there was given a gala per- 


formance of the new and successful opera, Maria di Mag- 
dala, in honor of the composer, A. Pedrollo. This makes 
a total of eight performances of this opera and the last to 


be given this season. The house was well filled with en- 
thusiastic admirers who paid many tributes to the artists, 
conductor and composer. Saturday evening, October 11, 
there was given the ever popular dowble bill, Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci, to a packed house. With one or two exceptions 
the artists were below the standard. Tenor Bottaro, who 
sang Turridu, has a voice of pleasing quality and interpreted 
the role artistically. He was well received and much a 
plauded. Baritone A. Pilotto, as Tonio, had to repeat the 
famous prologue; he has a voice of good quality and por- 
trayed the role well. The scenery was adequate, but as 
much can not be said for the costumes. Both operas were 
conducted by Maestro Salvatore Indovino. Two ballet 
divertissements were given between the operas, first The 
Poet and the Rose (a dance fantasy), new, story written 
and interpreted by Ileana Leonidoft, who also danced as 
the Rose, assisted by S. Rostodoff as the Poet and M. 
Melica as La Donna. The little poem is well constructed and 
was artistically interpreted. The music by “Italos,” (Piero 
Ostali) is technically well composed, of much interest, 
full of color and inspiration. It was received with great 
enthusiasm. The second divertissement was Hopak (Dance 
Cossak) by Moussorgsky, interpreted by the same dancers 
with much grace and intelligence; it was also well re- 
ceived. Maestro Salvatore Indovino capably conducted 
both ballets. L’Uomo che Ride is announced for October 
21 and is looked forward to with interest. 

At the Teatro Carcano on Wednesday evening, October 
15, Traviata was given for the first time this season with 
the celebrated coloratura soprano, Giuseppina Finzi-Ma- 
grini, who is specially engaged to sing several guest per- 
formances of this opera. She has successfully sung the 
role of Violetta in all of the first European opera houses 
including La Scala of Milan. She is an artist of the first 
rank and a real exponent of Bel Canto. She was supported 
by a competent cast, with Salvatore Paoli as Alfredo, who 
portrayed the role with credit. Luigi Borgonovo, as Ger- 
mont, sang with fervor and artistically was worthy of 
praise. A word of praise is also due Enrico Perquoco, 
who made a dignified Baron, and was good vocally. The 
scenery and costumes were pretty and effective. i ha 
Mucci conducted. 


Tollefsen Trio Activities 


The Tollefsen Trio filled two engagements recently, both 
in the nature of morning musicales. October 28, the trio 
appeared for the Chaminade Club of Brooklyn, at the first 
musicale in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, meeting with 
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the usual success, and assisted by Judson House, tenor, who 
sang two ay of songs with fine effect. 

October 29 the trio appeared at the Briarcliff Lodge, New 
York, and with the assistance of Wilfred Glenn, baritone, 
rendered a program which completely captured their hearers. 

In the absence of Paul Kefer, cellist, called to Rochester 
to fill the place of Joseph Press, recently deceased, the 
cello part was played by William Durieux. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSIC STUDY. 
CLUB PRESENTS SPALDING 


Birmingham, Ala., November 15.—The artist course of the 
Birmingham Music Study Club opened on the evening of 
November 6 with the presentation of Albert Spalding in 
concert at Philips Auditorium. A large audience greeted 
the violinist and attested its approval of his artistry in 
enthusiastic applause. He opened his program with the 
Tartini Pastorale and followed this with the Veracini sonata 
in B flat, edited by Respighi. The big number was the 
Brahms sonata in D minor, in which Andre Benoist, his 
accompanist, shared honors. The Notturno Adriatico, which 
the program announced was performed for the first time in 
this country, was favorably received. For encore, Mr. Spald- 
ing played by request his charming composition, Alabama, 
and this Alabama audience showed its appreciation in 
vigorous applause. He played Debussy’s Minstrels, the Noc- 
turne by Lili Boulanger and Valse Caprice by Chabrier- 
Loeffler. At the close of his program he was recalled many 
times, finally responding with the Caprice Espagnol by 
Chaminade. 





Notes 

The All Star Course, in which Mrs. Orline A. Shipman 
and A. Brown Parks have united forces to bring excellent 
musical attractions to the city this season, announces a pro- 
gram which has been received with enthusiasm by music 
lovers here. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Association held a meet- 
ing on November 5 in the Molton Hotel, following the 
business session with a luncheon. Dr. Roy E. Hoke delivered 
the second of his serics of lectures on psychology, and 
Abigail Crawford, president of the association, talked on up- 
holding the standards of music teaching. 

The Music Study Club presented its first morning musicale 
of the season recently in Cable Hall before a large audience. 
The program consisted of two trios, by Mendelssohn and 
Smetana, admirably rendered by Edna Gockel Gussen, 
pianist; Harry Schmidt, violinist; and Walter Grossman, 
cellist. Juliette Chamblee sang two groups of songs. 

The second of the series of recitals being given during 
the season by the faculty of the Birmingham Conservatory 
of Music, was rendered the afternoon of October 9 by Kate 
Smith, pianist, and Harry Schmidt, violinist. A discriminat- 
ing audience awarded them enthusiastic applause. 

Sascha Jacobsen was in Birmingham recently, enroute from 
Montevallo, where he played in concert on the previous 
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“ Ss" sings from her woman’s heart, moving her hearers at her will and to their 
pleasure through a program of wide variety and appeal.” 


“ M‘* Smith charmed her audience throughout a generous, well-balanced, and ex- 
‘Tl is St. Louis’s loss that this artist has not been heard here before and the city’s 
wish that she come soon again.” 


— artist won a triumph in every respect.” 
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During the season of 1924-1925, Miss Smith will be available in the East and Middle 
West in December, 1924, March, April, and May, "1925, Du wt ' : 
1925, she will make an eighth tour of the entire South. 

ETHELYNDE SMITH 
458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 


During January and February, 
For open dates enroute, address 
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evening. He was accompanied on that occasion by Edna 
Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music. The recital was given before the faculty and student 
body of the Alabama College for Women at Montevallo. 
The musicians’ group of the Allied Arts Club arranged a 
program which was presented before the club membership 
and guests at the residence of Mr. and Mrs, John Nyhoff. 
The artists participating were Mrs. Henry Merz, contralto, 
and Beverly Hester, pianist. A. G. 





Fourteen Weeks’ Tour for McKinley 


On December 11, in Binghamton, Mabel McKinley will 
open a fourteen weeks’ tour on the Keith Circuit, Syracuse 
and Rochester being the next cities in which she will ap- 
pear. Miss McKinley sang in Washington, D. C., in 
August, and won some excellent press tributes. The Wash- 
ington Post stated: “Mabel McKinley, the American so- 
prano, who has had a most successful and broadly di- 
versified career, presents a series of numbers which fur- 
nish opportunity for her voice to command attention and 
admiration for its remarkable quality.” According to the 
Washington Evening Star, “It seems but yesterday when 
Mabel McKinley made her debut at Keith’s and scored a 
substantial hit. She has been a success ever since. Her 
beautiful voice adds to the charm of her selections. She 
had a very cordial reception.” 

Miss McKinley's appearance in Albany in August led the 
Evening Journal reporter to state: “Miss McKinley has a 
delightful voice and a pleasing personality. After four 
numbers she had the audience encoring for more and an 
encore, Sweet Anona, merely accentuated their desire.” 

A recent song by Miss McKinley is March On, Republi- 
cans, the words for which are by Grace McKinley. Both 
of these girls are nieces of the martyred president, .Wil- 
liam McKinley. 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Activities 


Three splendid young artists of the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios, Grace Demms, soprano; Valeriano Gil, tenor, and 
Alice Vaiden Williams, pianist, furnished a delightful pro- 
gram for the Rotary Club of the Bronx at the meeting on 
Tuesday, November 18, at the Concourse Plaza. Miss 
Demms sang two groups of songs, displaying a beautiful 
voice, excellent diction and fine artistry. Mr. Gil sang a 
group of French songs and also Ballata (Questa e quella) 
and La Donna e mobile from Rigoletto. Mr, Gil will doubt- 
less go far in the musical world as his gifts are unusual. 
Alice Vaiden Williams, who is gaining quite a reputation 
for her beautiful accompaniments, gave both singers fine 
support on this occasion. 





Emil Telmanyi’s European Dates 


Emil Telmanyi’s tour of Spain was a splendid success. 
Instead of the fifteen concerts scheduled, he was obliged 
to give five more within the month. Mr. Telmanyi’s recital 
in Madrid resulted in being engaged for a second appearance 
there. All the critics received him with enthusiasm. 

Following his Spanish dates the violinist went to Hun- 
gary for appearances with orchestra and for two sonata 
evenings with Dohnanyi. He was booked for seven appear- 
ances in Rumania between November 16 and December 3. 
December 7 and 9 he will play in Copenhagen with the 
orchestra and from December 14 to 21 he will have five dates 
in Poland—a total of about forty concerts from October 
to Christmas. 


Gunster’s Tallahassee Success 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, filled his second engagement in 
the capital city of Florida within four months, on. November 
13, appearing in joint recital with Cecil Arden at the Florida 
Centennial Celebration. 

Mr. Gunster charmed with his beautiful voice and master- 
ful interpretations. Appropriate to the spirit of the occasion 
was his presentation of £ group of Negro spirituals and 
melodies, in the costume of the period just prior to the Civil 
War, and, through his remarkable characterization, gave his 
Southern audience a grand old darky—the kind they all 
understood and loved. B. 


Garrett Pupil to Tour Southern States 


Samuel Francis, tenor, artist-pupil of Mrs. Anna A. 
Garrett (his only teacher) for five years, part of the time in 
Texas and during the past year in New York, where he 
followed his teacher to continue study, has been engaged as 
soloist with the Kaphan Company now touring the Southern 
States. During the winter of 1923-24 Mr. Francis appeared 
with success at a number of public and private recitals in 
New York City. 


Diaz Sings Eribeg Island 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, has been using H. O. Osgood’s song, 
On Eribeg Island, regularly on his recital programs for 
the last two seasons, and invariably it is one of the most 
successful pieces of the young tenor’s recitals. Two re- 
cent programs on which he won fresh success with it were 
at Columbia College and in an appearance on the Mont- 
ry Concert rse at the Municipal Auditorium, 
ontgomery, Ala. 





Breton Soloist with Philharmonic 
Ruth Breton has just been engaged to be soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Decem Miss Breton will play the Glazounoff concerto 
under Henry Hadley’s direction. On December 8, Miss 
Breton is appearing in recital in St. Paul. 





Helen Bock Returns from Europe 
Helen Bock was scheduled to arrive from Paris recently 
on the steamship Republic. Her first concert will be early 
in December in iy ony sr to be followed by several 
Southern recitals. Miss Bock is starting her third season 
under the management of Annie Friedberg. 


Mellish and Patton for Buffalo Club 
The Buffalo Orpheus Club has announced its plans for 
this season. The list of soloists engaged includes Mary 
Mellish of the Metropolitan Opera and Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA GIVES ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 


Also Plays Bach and Beethoven—Schipa Heard With New York Symphony—Metropolitan Opera Company Gives Faust 
—Music Club Holds Armistice Program—Civic Opera Gives Rigoletto—Imandt Enjoyed—Wanda 
Landowska and Fraser Gange With Monday Morning Musicale—San Carlo Opera 
Company Opens Season—Other Items 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 18—For the concerts of 
November 14 and 15, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, the bemnez, og oq was the Choralvor- 
spiel, Wir glauben alle an einen , by Bach. The religious 
beauty of this exquisite piece of pide Ace B seems more 
marked at each hearing. Following came the symphony, 
Beethoyen’s fourth. Conductor and orchestra lent them- 
selves gratifyingly to the style and produced a gem most 
satisfying. 

After the intermission came the Nusch-Nuschi-Tanze by 
Hindemith, which modern number was quite enjoyable as 
one was conscious of distinct rhythm, many pleasing har- 
monies and melody. The closing number was the tone poem, 
Tod und Verklarung, by Strauss. 


METROPOLITAN OperA CoMPANY 


The Metropolitan Opera Company opened its Philadelphia 
season with ta on November 11. 


New York SyMPHONY 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, with Walter Dam- 
rosch as conductor, gave its first Philadelphia concert of this 
season, November 13, in the Academy of Music. The 
applause which greeted the appearance of Mr. Damrosch 
was evidence of the fondness felt for him here. 

The opening number was the D minor symphony by Cesar 
Franck. Mr. Damrosch’s reading of it was noticeable for 
the fineness of phrasing and the clearness with which each 
theme was brought out. 

The soloist of the evening was the Italian tenor, Tito 

Schipa, who called forth an enthusiasm rarely heard in the 
staid Academy. The numbers, sung with orchestral ac- 
companiment, were Le Reve, from Manon, and the closing 
song from the second act of Werther. At his second ap- 
sree he sang a fascinating group of Spanish and 
talian songs, Ay, Ay, Ay, by Perez-Freire; Princesita by 
Padilla, and Chi Se Nue Scorda Chiu by Barthelmy. His 
skillfull use of his magnificent voice held the audience 
breathless until the last note, when the storm of applause 
broke, and continued even after Mr. Damrosch’s appearance 
for the next number ; but the “No Encore” rule could not be 
broken. 

The accompanying of Jose Echaniz at the piano for the 
fast group was delightful. Playing entirely without notes, 
with an exquisite tone quality and in perfect accord with 
the singer, he deserved much appreciation. 

The other orchestral numbers were both first performances 
in Philadelphia—the astonishing Pacific 231 by Honegger, 
and the Debussy L’Isle Joyeuse, orchestrated by Molinari. 

PHILADELPHIA Music CLusB 

The Philadelphia Music Club held its first regular meeting 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on Armistice Day. 
It had, for its guests of honor, heroes of the World War 
and General Smedley D. Butler. The excellence of the 
program presented was evidence of the high standards of 
the club and gives promise of splendid concerts during the 
year. Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, the president, spoke some 
appropriate words of welcome and appreciation of the large 
audience. 

The: program was opened by the Trumpeters, Anges 
Percival and a United States marine. Following this, the 
chorus and audience sang America. The chorus, under the 
direction of Clarence K. Bawden, sang numbers by Ferrari 
and Moffat. This organization shows the effect of diligent 
and painstaking work on the part of the conductor, The 
consequent result of better tone-quality and ensemble was 
pleasing. 

Fred Homer, baritone, and Carroll O’Brien, tenor, were 
heard pleasingly in two duets. Mr. Homer's voice is rich 
and mellow, also showing fine training. Mr. O’Brien has a 
voice of beautiful quality and his low notes and soft ones are 
delightful. 

Hans Hagen, violinist, and Stanley Addicks, pianist, played 
the Grieg sonata for piano and violin, op. 8. It was a joy 
from beginning to end. Each showed himself master of his 
instrument and yet the balance between the two was perfect. 

Another bright spot on the program was the playing of 
Louisa Knowlton, cellist, who has just returned from a 
season’s study abroad and is the winner of the Curtis Insti- 
tute scholarship for this year. 

The cantata, Fair Ellen, by Max Bruch, was splendidly 
sung by the chorus, wth the valuable assistance of Helen 
Buchanan Hitner, soprano, and Arthur Seymour, baritone, 
as soloists, and a violin ensemble composed of Florence 
Haenle, Helen Rowley, Margarita Parkinson and Fanny 
Sharfsin. 

The singing of the Star Spangled Banner and the sound- 
ing of Taps by the Trumpeters fittingly closed this Armistice 
Day program. 

Julia E. Williams, Mildred H. Ackley and Arthur E. 
Hice were the able accompanists of the day. ES 

The following article, giving some idea of the activities 
of the Philadelphia Music Club, has been received from 
M. G. Houseman, federation secretary: f 

“The Philadelphia Music Club, which has a membership 
of nearly 1,200, has received its charter, and under the leader- 
ship of its devoted and untiring president, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Watrous, has entered upon a most promising year. : 

“The chorus, with an enrollment of 140 young women, is 
rehearsing enthusiastically under its new director, Clarence 
K. Bawden. . 

“The juniors, numbering 150, have a chorus of forty-six 
voices and have just organized an orchestra; 100 juniors 
are enrolled in the dancing class, and in the senior, thirty- 
five. The study class of forty members is in charge of 
Julia Williams, and a prize of $100 will be offered by the 
club for the best examination paper at the end of the course. 
The November issue of the club’s own paper, the Keynote, 
introduces its new editor, Linda C. Albert. : 

“Much interest is being shown in the Young Artists’ con- 
test and the chairman, Helen Ackroyd-Clare, is answering 
many inquiries from applicants who are signing up. . 

1 “A complete. Woman's Symphony Orchestra, numberi 
sixty-five, is doing serious work under the baton of J. W. F. 


Leman, and preparations have already begun for the produc- 
tion to be given as the final event of the club season in 
April, in the Academy of Music.” 


Civic Opera COMPANY 


On the evening of November 13 the Civic Opera Compan 
gave a splendid performance of Rigoletto. Ivan Ivantzoff, 
the Russian baritone, was heard in the title role. He sang 
and acted in a convincing manner, his scenes with Gilda 
being especially good. The Duke was sung by Romeo Bos- 
cacci and he made the most of the part. The audience 
showed its enjoyment by prolonged applause, Tina Paggi, 
as Gilda, sang well, especially in the quartet. Helffenstein 
Mason’s basso profundo made the role of Sparafucile unusu- 
ally effective. Beatrice Eaton made much of Maddalena and 
the smaller roles were well sung by Regina Marsh, Helen 
Botwright, Johanna Hutchinson, v. F iganiak, Albert Mahler, 
John Zulinsky, Theodore Bayer and Thomas Shay. The 
Minuet in the first act was beautifully danced by the Cowa- 
nowa Ballet, 


The success of the performance was due in large measure 
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to the fine conducting of Alexander Smallens. The entire 
production was one to make glad the hearts of all concerned. 
Rosert IMANpT IN RecrrTaL 
In the Foyer of the Academy, the evening of November 
14, was given one of the charming violin recitals of the 
season. It was Robert Imandt’s first recital in Philadelphia 
and it is to be hoped he will return in the near future. 
The chief number on his program was the Cesar Franck 
sonata, which he played in an understanding and musicianly 
manner. His lovely tone sang through the Sarabande and 
his youth danced through the Gigue of Senaille. He played 
(Continued on pagé 21) 


Klibansky Studio Notes 


Several artists from the Klibansky studio recently made 
successful public appearances. Lottice Howell made a 
splendid impression at’ two concerts which she gave last 
month in Staunton, Va., and Montgomery, Ala.; in both 
places she was re-engaged. Mrs, Garner Strickland was the 
guest artist at the Renaissance Club, Memphis, Tenn., where 
her beautiful singing and artistic interpretation were heartily 
applauded; she also was the soloist with the Nineteenth 
Century Club, and has been engaged as soloist at the Jewish 
Temple and the Second Science Church in Memphis. Louise 
Smith sang recently at the Fox Theater in Philadelphia. 

The following singers from the Klibansky studio will 
appear at a concert to be given at De Witt Clinton High 
School, December 7; Marentza Nielsen, Alveda Lofgren, 
Gladys Bowen, and Cyrill Pitts. 


— 
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for the music. 


technique was clean and sure. 


at the recital of Frances Nash. 


Mount Holyoke College 


ment of which was exquisitely done. 


“EXCELLENT PLAYING” from “AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE KEYBOARD” 


FRANCES N ASH 
PIANIST 


“At the Blackstone we renewed acquaintance with another ‘aristocrat of the keyboard’, 
Frances Nash, whose playing is wholly delectable and satisfying mixture of brains 
and temperament, seasoned by good sense and vivified by flashes of poesy and warm 
poetic feeling. The Chopin sonata in B minor received at her hands a beautifully finished, 
polished performance, technically very fine, temperamentally very engrossing to the 
informed listener.”—Chicago Eve. American, Nov. 17th. 

“Mme. Nash played the Ravel Sonatine excellently. 
The exotic quality of the melodic lines she brought out with grace and 
the eclectic harmonies were draped about it with lightness of touch. 
outline nor hard in coloring but all blended with a refinement befitting the music. Her 
What she desired to express her fingers were ready to per- 
form. Excellent playing—but the hands of the clock were inexorable.” 


“Frances Nash played the Ravel Sonatine and other modern music at the Blackstone. 
Chopin’s marchless sonata was also listed. 
toy—she played with clever fingers and an interesting style.” 


“Exigencies of time prevented the hearing of some interesting novelties in piano literature 
She had a sonatime by Ravel, three pieces by Poulenc and 
six pieces by Kodaly but all that could be heard was the Chopin B minor sonata. 
Miss Nash convinced her listeners that she is a gifted player, who has a brilliant 
style, technical proficiency and sturdy accent.”—Chicago Daily News, Novy. 17th. 


“NOTABLE PERFORMANCE OF INTERESTING PROGRAM” 


“To bring so admirable an exhibit of music is applied esthetics in a fine form, and the 
large attendance should encourage the promoters of the concert. Miss Nash’s playing was 
a notable feature of a recent Worcester Festival and she has appeared with the Boston 
Symphony and with most of the leading orchestras of the country. 

Her program this evening was of exceptional interest. 
opening number, Bach’s splendid Prelude and Fugue in A minor, playing it as perfectly 
as though it had been ready to hand, and showing the beauty of tone which made the whole 
program so enjoyable. She has a notably elastic and sympathetic touch, and while she 
has plently of power her forte passages are never harsh. 
recital was the splendid performance of Chopin’s lovely sonata in B minor, each move- 
Then came an interesting group of small things 
by modern composers. The program closed with two Liszt numbers and Miss Nash played 
two encores.”— Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican, Nov. 1st. 
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—Chicago Eve. Post., Nov. 17th. 


The Ravel work, so polished and gemlike a 


—Chicago Daily Journal, Nov. 17th. 
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TOLEDO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA : 
GIVES CHILDREN’S CONCERT 


San Carlo Artists Enjoyed—Sousa Jubilee Celebrated— 
Opera Association Gives Performance—Other News 
Toledo, Ohio, November 18.—The largest audience to hear 

the Toledo Symphony Orchestra assembled in the Coliseum 

on the afternoon of November 2 and a great proportion of 
the 3,000 in attendance were children from the county public 
schools, Conductor Lewis H. Clement opened the program 
hy introducing to the children the less familiar instruments 
of the having each played alone and then held 
up for all to see. Each number was preceded by a brief 
story of the music about to be played. The program in 
cluded Vorspiel, from Lohengrin; andante from Surprise 

Symphony of Haydn; serenade for flute and French horn 

by Titl (E. E. Richards playing the flute and Leslie Yoder 


orchestra, 


the French horn) ; March of a Marionette, Gounod; Waltz 
of the Flowers from Nalia Ballet Suite by Delibes; the 
Mice and the Trap, Kohler; in the Hall of the Mountain 
King, from Peer Gynt; Dagger Dance from Natoma, Her- 
bert; and Tannhauser March, Wagner. 
MartuHa By SAN CarLo CoMPANy 
Flotow's Martha was given by the San Carlo Grand 


Opera Company in the Rivoli Theater the evening of No- 
vember 5 as the third event in the Rivoli-City concert series, 


under the management of Grace FE. Denton. The cast 
included Tina Paggi, Bernice Schalker, Louis Rousseau, 
Giuseppe Interrante, Amund Sjovikand and Felice De 
(;regorio 


Sousa Jupiter Concert. 
John Phillip Sousa and his band of 100 musicians, with a 
gave a jubilee concert in the Coliseum the 


dozen soloists ’ 
The event, sponsored by Zenobia 


evening of November 14, 


Shrine and managed by Grace E. Denton, proved a huge 
success 
Naucuty Marietra Given By Opera ASSOCIATION, 


An enjoyable event was the performance of Naughty 
Mar'etta by members of the Toledo Opera Association, un 
der the direction of Joseph Sainton at the Auditorium Thea- 
ter, October 31. Jean Mahey-Smith, soprano, was an irre- 
sistible Marietta singing the role in a professional manner 
Others in the excellent cast were Wellinton F. Butler, Her 
bert S. Boynton, Carlyle Harvey, Lester Mitchell, William 

Tucker, Jr., Rolland E, Catchpole, Sarah Pepper, Irene 
Foote, Lenna Jennings Leibius, Gus Hoffman, Dale W. 
Lambert, J, Irwin Reese, Frederick Mills, Norma Schelling 
Emmert, Beulah Ruth Short and Jules J. Blair. The orches 
tra included a group of selected musicians with John Koella 
as concert master. 

Notes 

The clavilux or color organ, invented by Thomas Wilfred, 
was shown in the Coliseum on the afternoon of November 9. 
The recital was the first event in the Zonta Concert Course 
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sponsored by the Toledo Zonta 
Club and managed by Grace E. 
Denton. Mr. Wilfred prefaced 
his numbers on the clavilux by 
an explanatory talk. The audi- 
ence numbered about 2,500. 

The Toledo Choral Society, 
in its sixth year, numbering 
more than 350, gave a splendid 
performance of Samson and 
Velilah, in oratorio form, on 
the evening of November 11, at 
the Coliseum, Mary Willing 
Megley, conductor, accompanied 
hy the Cleveland Festival Or- 
chestra, Those appearing were 
Paula Hemminghaus, contralto 
of New York ( ormerly of To- 


ledo); Clarence Ball, Herbert 
Davies, Norman J. Dicks, 
Harry King Collgnon, Eugene 


Hartman, Philip De Graff and 
Allan R. Trumball. The offi- 
cers of the Toledo Choral So- 
ciety are Mrs. W. F. Schmitt, 
president; C. H. Mosbach, vice- 
president; W. C. Meyers, re- 
cording secretary; Helen Coop- 
er, corresponding secretary; J. 
H. —— financial secretary, 
and A. J. Arndt, treasurer. J. 
Harold Harder is the official 
accompanist, The performance 
proved a_ veritable triumph 
under the baton of its conduc- 
tor, Mary Willing Megley. 

The Mu Phi Chapter of Mu 

*hi Eusilon, national honorary 
society, presented Lucille Eilers, pianist of Cincinnati, and 
Nesta Smith, violinist of Chicago, in a recital in the J. W. 
Greene Auditorium the evening of November 6. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame presented Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist, and Evelyn Lovett, reader, in a recital on the 
evening of November 6, in Notre Dame Hall, 

Karl Young, Toledo pianist, has been engaged as official 
pianist of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Edwin Rechlin, organist of the Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church of New York, was heard in two organ recitals No- 
vember 11, one at Trinity Episcopal Church and the other 
at St. Paul's Lutheran, F, I. G. 


Standiford Studios photo 
FEMININE STRING 


Cornish School Bigger than Ever 


Things have started off with a rush at the Cornish School, 
Seattle. The enrollment is the largest ever. The session 
began with three hundred more than last year and, if the 
conditions at present keep on up to the first of January, 
it will reach no less than 1500. Among the early events in 
connection with the school was a dance recital by Sylvia 
Tell, head of the School of the Dance, assisted by the 
Cornish School quintet under the direction of Maurice Le 
Plat. On October 28, Alvene Resseguie, contralto, and 
George May, pianist, gave a joint recital under the auspices 
of the Music and Art Foundation before a capacity house. 
Margaret Petit, a former pupil of the school, recently made 
her first appearance in a dance recital in Seattle since she 
was graduated five years ago, and is repeating her program 
at the University of Washington and before the Sunset Club. 
The dramatic department of the school is also busy and 
recently presented a triple program, The Autocrat of the 
Coffee Stall, by Harold Chapin; Laughing Gas, by Theodore 
Dreiser, and The Rider of Dreams, by Ridgely Torrence, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. James. 


Lund-Peavey Operatic Recital 


The first of a series of ten operatic recitals given fort- 
nightly at the Princess Theater, New York, by Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, with Mr. Peavy, pianist and baritone, began 
November 16, Ten operatic excerpts were given, ranging 
from Mozart to Laparra and Mascagni, and the large 
audience greatly enjoyed the presentation. Mme. Lund is 
fast becoming known as a splendid interpreter, both as to 
telling the story and in vocal interpretation of operas. 


A Sterling Trio in Concert 


Helen Stanley, Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton sang 
a program of operatic character on November 7 in Des 
Moines for the Iowa State Teachers Association before an 
audience of over 7,000. The following evening these three 
artists gave another program of like character in the same 
city in the subscription series of concerts presented by 
George Ogden. Following these Des Moines appearances, 
each artist gave individual recitals in other Iowa cities. 
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THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF 


Cleveland Institute’s Feminine String 
Quartet 


The Cleveland Institute of Music boasts the only feminine 
string quartet in the city, The quartet, which made its 
bow to Cleveland at the first students’ recital of the year, 
is the fourth student quartet formed at the school. Three 
were organized last year from the ensemble classes of 
Andre de Ribaupierre and in each a girl played second 
violin. This year the girls decided to have a quartet of 
their own, on which they would play first violin, viola, cello, 
and without even a boy for second violin. 

This newest quartet, which may signify a feminist move- 
ment in music circles, is also from the ensemble classes of 
Mr. de Ribaupierre, head master of the violin department 
of the school. r. de Ribaupierre, who teaches the Ysaye 
method, has Pion hoe some excellent players in his en- 
semble classes and his artistry as a teacher was given a sin- 
cere compliment recently when Albert Spalding visited a 
rehearsal of the String Orchestra of the school. Mr. Spald- 
ing was most enthusiastic about the orchestra, and said: 
“Never have I seen such beautiful bowing in so large a 
body of strings.” 

This orchestra, which is one of the outstanding features 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, is made up of some 
forty students and faculty, and is directed by Ernest Bloch 
himself 


Letz Quartet at Hunter College 

The New York College of Music, Heine and Fraemcke 
directors, in association with August Fraemcke, pianist, and 
the Letz Quartet, gave the regular Friday evening chamber 
music at Hunter College, November 14. On the program 
were quartets by Ravel and Schubert (both performed at 
the People’s Chamber Music Concert of November 8, in 
Washington Irving High School), and in conclusion was 
given the piano quintet of Franck, with Mr. Fraemcke at 
the piano, This was an unsual program, ably performed, 
and it held the attention of the large audience which crowded 
the auditorium; especially remarkable was the musicianly 
ensemble in the Fraemcke-Letz closing number. 


Terrasi to Tour South America 


The end of this month Alberto Terrasi, baritone, who has 
sung for many years in opera and concert, achieving notable 
success, will leave on an extended tour of South America 
with the Savoy Opera Company. He will sing principal roles 
in Othello, Aida, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Boheme, 
Madame Butterfly, Barber of Seville, Don Pasquale, La 
Favorita, Carmen and other operas. 





Moiseiwitsch’s Success 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, recently completed a tour 
of the principal Scottish cities, meeting with great success. 
Early in December he plays at the Concerts Symphoniques 
in Brussels and also at the Colone Concerts in Paris, 
besides giving three recitals in Paris later in the month. 
Early in October, Mr. Moiseiwitsch had splendid success 
and notices at his Queens Hall Concert in London. 





Christmas Suite by Russian Choir 
A Christmas suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff will be sung by 
the Russian Symphony Choir when this organization appears 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra on December 20 
and 27. The first concert will be held at the Academy cf 
Music in Brooklyn and the second at Carnegie Hall. 
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Few singers on today’s concert platforms satisfy as does Mr. Morgan. He 
is physically, intellectually and vocally well equipped, and what is more, body, 
brains and voice have behind them a stout, willing and responsive heart. 

His voice is of that fine, smooth texture that allows of a vast expansion of 
range and power, His scale is an even one, without weak tones or evidence of 
registers, and there is a clear, telling resonance in every tone. These he produces 
with ease, freedom and sufficient flexibility, and his ability to pronounce distinctly 
is one of the great joys of his singing. 

By sheer force of personality and intelligence he quickly established contact 
with his audience and made it share his thoughts and feelings. In the popular 
Handelian aria, “Sound An Alarm,” he lifted himself and the music into a triumph 
of dramatic singing for which he was given ample and well-deserved applause.— 
The Scranton Republican, October 16, 1924. 


This was followed by a group of three tenor selections by Rhys Morgan, the 
guest soloist. The first two were short and lyric in content, but the third was 
“Sound an Alarm,” by Handel, the most exacting and demanding of all of Mr. 
Morgan’s solos, In the latter number, Mr. Morgan revealed a considerable grasp 
of the technics of vocalism and a quality of tone rich and rare, especially in the 
upper register. 

No tenor with a more brilliant voice, cleaner and clearer in the upper ranges 
has appeared here since the late Evan Williams. 

In the ever favorite “Oh That Summer’d Smile for Aye” Mr. Morgan’s voice 
scintillated in glorious tones, and in ardent volumes. By his interpretation of this 
important song, Morgan aroused the audience to great demonstrations of ap- 
preciation, Following his last group of four sentimental songs, the soloist had so 
thoroughly entrenched himself in the affections of his hearers that they were un- 
willing to let him go, One encore was followed by insistent applause for another 
until the soloist had given four numbers beyond his printed program.—The Wilkes- 
Barre Record, November 6, 1924 


His voice, a gift of natural loveliness, is not overlaid with artifice, with any 
superficiality. He uses it well, and whether the effect desired is a dramatic climax, 
a smart artistic effect or just a lilting flow of lyric harmony, the production is sin- 
cere and true. Its effect upon the audience is true satisfaction and the desire for 
more. 
Lovely quality of tone was noted in all his songs and especially in “The Last 
Song,” Rogers, and “Lonely Hours,” English, with its smooth legato and appealing 
loveliness in every note. “Sing Again,” Protheroe, a manuscript dedicated to Mr. 
Morgan closed his program and then followed Scotch ballads, a song by Frank 
LaForge and other gems as encores.—The Erie Daily Times, November 13, 1924. 


Mr. Morgan, who was featured on the program last evening, is possessed of a 
virile, ringing tenor, admirable breath control, and has evidently been steeped in 
the best traditions of the art of vocalization. His performance was one to be long 
remembered. 

It is difficult to select his best numbers, for the singular flexibility of his voice 
invested every one of them with the quality of distinction, but more than passing 
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mention must be given to “The Last Song,” by Rogers, and “Sing Again,” by 
Protheroe, which latter was dedicated to Mr. Morgan by the composer, Each of 
these selections brought forth unexpected power from the singer’s throat, In the 
tender “Lonely Hours,” by English, the sweetness and longing expressed by that 
golden voice brought the audience to the verge of tears. 

Mr. Morgan’s art is evidently as much the public’s as it is his own, for he was 
most generous with encores, giving no less than six, smiling his appreciation of the 
applause, and throwing his whole soul into the spirit of his music.—The Erie 
Dispatch-Herald, November 13, 1924. 


Many pe heard Rhys Morgan, the Welsh tenor, when he was here on 
Friday night of last week, and a number of others heard later in the week. 

It was good to see him again and to know that a young man can come out of 
the unknown and within a year find himself booked almost solid for the season. 

Rhys Morgan is a tenor that will bear watching, as he has already ¢ aptured two 

or three prize engagements such as the Spartanburg festival and the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Chicago, which Harrison Wild conducts, He offers a program of wide 
range and many interests, and furthermore, he knows how to project the song. 

While he is a Welsh tenor, that does not mean that he can’t sing and register 
songs of every nation and of every caliber. He can and does, as, to-wit: his 
French and operatic arias, 

With Rhys Morgan was Stewart Wille, the youthful and forceful pianist. 
They make an excellent twain and offer a compelling program.—The Pittsburgh 
Sunday Post, November 23, 1924 


Musical history was given an added page of brilliance on Saturday evening in 
Warren, when an audience which included lovers of vocal music from Warren and 
many surrounding communities listened to a concert program that was of a 
standard that has not been heard here for many years, and served to introduce an 
artist that has won the homage of audiences in many American cities. 

The artist is Rhys Morgan, tenor soloist, who has been heard by audiences in 
large cities and has won all of the plaudits that will place him a leader in the 
realm of song. 

A tenor voice of marvelous brilliance of tone quality, accompanied by a most 
discriminating power of interpretation of the feeling of a composer, trained under 
the best vocal masters the world has produced, and a diction of such purity that 
conveys its message in song straight to the hearts of all who hear him, are the 
gifts that have been bestowed upon Rhys Morgan.—The Warren (Ohio) Tribune- 
Chronicle, November 24, 1924. 


A recital of a high order given by a true artist was that held last evening in 
the Findlay College Chapel when Rhys Morgan, Welsh lyric tenor, sang his way 
into the hearts of those assembled to hear him. 

The artist was able to meet every demand of this dramatic number and his 
rendition of it aroused the audience to a great demonstration of their appreciation. 

-The Findlay Morning Republican, November 25, 1924. 
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ROGER DEBRUYN 
1540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RHYS MORGAN CONCERT TREMENDOUS 
SUCCESS. DELIGHTED CAPACITY AUDI- 
ENCE INSISTED ON NUMEROUS ENCORES 
AND ROSE IN A BODY IN HOMAGE TO 
YOUR ARTIST. HIS VOICE AND ARTISTIC 
SINGING HAVE NOT BEEN EQUALLED 
SINCE EVAN WILLIAMS. ACCEPT MY CON- 
GRATULATIONS AND KINDLY RESERVE 
RETURN DATE FOR NEXT SEASON, 
GEORGE W. WETTLING, 
BAPTIST CHOIR. 
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ERIE, PENN, NOV 12, 1924 
ROGER DE BRUYN 
1540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

RHYS MORGAN AS SOLOIST WITH THE 
MUSICAL ART SOCIETY OF ERIE PROVED 
A SINGER PAR EXCELLENCE. HIS SPLEN- 
DID VOCAL ORGAN AND FINE INTERPRE- 
TATIVE ABILITY AROUSED THE AUDI- 
ENCE TO DEMONSTRATIONS SELDOM 
WITNESSED HERE. MANY DEMANDS FOR 
A RETURN ENGAGEMENT. STEWART 
WILLE HIS ACCOMPANIST WAS ANOTHER 
JOY OF THE EVENING. 
E. A. HAESENER. 
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TONIGHT: | HAVE HEARD A GREAT WELSH 
ARTIST. THE MANTLE OF THE GREAT 
EOS MORLAIS HAS UNDOUBTEDLY BEEN 
TRANSFERRED TO THE SHOULDERS OF 


RHYS MORGAN. 
D. RHYS FORD, 

















The complete originals open for your inspection 


at the office of 


Exclusive Management 


ROGER DE BRUYN, 1540 Broadway, New York City 


Tel. 3787 Bryant 


DR. J. O. HOWELLS, Associate 


























NEW YORK CONCERTS 





NOVEMBER 21 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. Damrosch essayed Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy at this 
concert (November 21) and gave his magnificent orchestra 
a chance to show what is in it in the way of gorgeous and 
tremendous tonal quality. But he insisted on beating every 
phrase as though the composition were a classical one, and 
forcing the surging motives of esctatic passion into a 
strait-jacket of numerical rhythm, The feature of the 
afternoon, from the point of view of performance, was the 
Bach double concerto, played by Messrs. Spalding and Koch- 
anski, Their violins did not always blend, which was pef- 
haps an advantage, for the two melodic strands could always 
he distinguished. The sweetness and vigor of Mr. Kochan- 
ski’s tone especially was a delight to recognize, and there 
was a unanimity of musicianship that made up for a Jack 
of balance in mere weight. The interpretation sometimes 
leaned rather far to the romantic, even sentimental, side, 
which one does not look for in Bach, Brahms’ E minor 


symphony opened the program. 
NOVEMBER 23 


Vincent Lopez 
Vincent Lopez, with a symphonic jazz orchestra of about 
fifty players, was applauded by an audience which filled the 
great hall of the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
afternoon, A program partly serious, partly pure jazz, 
partly burlesque, was played with a perfection of detail 
that would have done honor to any symphony aggregation, 


and some things in the way of color were of almost un- 
paralleled beauty. Twenty numbers were given, divided into 
two groups, each group opening with a serious number, 


and both of these opening numbers being Russian. The 
first was a Russian Fantasy, the second a fox-trot arrange- 
ment of Scheherezade. Among other serious numbers 
were: A Biblical Suite by Vladimir Heifetz, Pell Street by 
Emerson Whithorne, Indian Love Lyrics by Woodford- 
Finden, and perhaps The Evolution of the Blues by the 
famous. writer of Blues, W. C. Handy, might also be con- 
sidered a serious number—it had, at least, its serious mo- 
ments. The balance of the program was made up of Ameri- 
can melodic, Broadway or jazz numbers, and there were 
several piano solos played by Mr. Lopez and a song sung 
by Yvette Rugel, also harmonic solos by Borrah Minevitch. 
“It is quite unnecessary to say that the music was bril- 
liantly directed by Mr. Lopez. He is a born conductor, a 
musician of extraordinary talent, and he does with his men 
what he will. His players are virtuosi, some o! whom ac- 
complish genuine marvels on their instruments, things that 
have generally been supposed to be impossible, like the 
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glissandos performed on the clarinet by that inimitable 
humorist, William Hamilton, or the high passages on the 
trumpet by Benjamin Rolfe, who begins his melody playing 
where the orthodox trumpet scale leaves off, at high B flat, 
and plays from there on up to the high G, executing trills, 
runs and glissandos in this register that are as effective as 
they are amazing. 

It was asked % several people what the concert proves? 
In the first place, it is not quite evident why a concert, jazz 
or otherwise, should prove anything; but, in the second 
place, since proving seems to be looked for, it is only fair 
to say that this Lopez concert debut proved, at least, that 
such a combination of instruments is capable of playing any 
kind of music, even serious symphonic music, with a beauty 
of tone and an effectiveness somewhat superior to the usual 
brass band combination, It also proved that the Lopez idea 
of orchestration for such a combination of instruments is 
highly effective. This idea consists, briefly stated, in using 
the full orchestra and superimposing the effects above the 
solid basis of this harmonic groundwork. His arrangers, 
W. C. Polla and Joseph Nussbaum, carried out his ideas in 
this particular with great skill—at times almost amounting 
to genius, as in the splendid opening of the Handy Blues— 
and Mr, Lopez saw to it that his players carried out the 
intentions of the arrangers and got splendid balance, and at 
times a really wonderful pianissimo effect. 

One other thing is proved—that the endless fox-trot 
rhythm becomes monotonous, and that it is a mistake to dis- 
arrange the works of recognized masters of composition by 
altering their rhythms and shoving them all into this one 
mould and pattern, True, Mr. Lopez used ritards and 
accellerandos effectively, and sensibly subdued the drum 
beats and banjo thrumming which ordinarily exaggerates 
the regularity of rhythm, but it will be necessary to come 
back to a common sense view of the matter and give the 
classics as they were written, That the Lopez Orchestra 
can do this effectively is certain, and it is no less certain 
that it will be done. 


Elena Barberi 


Elena Barberi gave the second of her announced series of 
three piano recitals at Aeolian Hall on November 23. As 
upon the occasion of her first appearance Miss Barberi made 
a vivid impression of fine musicianship and genuine feeling 
for the piano, which she plays in a lovely and appealing 
manner. She has a charming personality which is certain 
to win her many friends, and her music gives pleasure be- 
cause of the evident sincerity of the message it has to 
convey. She played works by Handel, Rossi, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Stojowski, Debussy, Rubinstein, Schulz-Evler, 
the Schumann Carnival being her principal effort. Through- 
out the entire program the same poise and pleasant feeling 
was maintained, and it is obvious that Miss Barberi is an 
artist to be reckoned with, 


New York Philharmonic 


Mabel Wood Hill, American composer, provided the only 
novelty of the November 23 concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, this being her transcription for string 
orchestra of two five-voiced preludes and fugues by Bach; 
they quite delighted such people as take pleasure in the 
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involved contrapuntal, simultaneous melodies of old Father 
Bach, and proved her skill. It is said they have alr been 
erformed by the large orchestras of England and France. 
fun more involved counterpoint was heard in Reger’s big 
variations and fugue on a Mozart theme, of which there are 
so many that two were omitted. Brahms’ third symphony, 
in F major, first produced in Berlin in 1883 (the writer was 
present), melodious, graceful throughout, almost simple in 
its themes, was the opening number, and Conductor Van 
Hoogstraten showed his love for this composer as usual, in 
the interpretation; it was a Brahms evening, with pianist 
Elly Ney, which he conducted some years ago, which paved 
the way for his position as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, so no wonder he does it well. 


Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music, at its third subscrip- 
tion concert, in Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, offered a 
0 which comprised the overture Von Der Schénen 

elusine, Mendelssohn; Concerto Grosso, No. 13, in F, 
opus 6, No. 2, Handel; and Concerto No. 5 in E flat (Em- 
peror) for piano and orchestra, Beethoven. 

The two orchestral numbers were well presented by the 
orchestra under Artur Bodanzky, and particular mention 
must be made of the Concerto Grosso by Handel in which 
the two solo violins and cello together with the cembalos 
and accompanied by the small string orchestra, were very 
effective. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch played the Emperor Concerto ex- 
quisitely. His masterful legato and polished playing were 
such as to leave an indelible imprint upon the large audience. 
Added to this, Mr. Bodanzky’s support in the orchestral 
accompaniment was everything to be wished for and pro- 
duced an extra charm to Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s excellent 
performance, 


New York Symphony: Renée Chemet, Soloist 


Two figures illuminated Mr. Damrosch’s New York Sym- 
phony program at Aeolian Hall on Sunday—Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart and Renée Chemet. The former, by writ- 
ing the Jupiter Symphony, provided good music for the 
patrons to listen to, and the latter did the same thing by 
playing the Lalo F minor concerto, an attractive work that 
1s comparatively seldom heard. Miss Chemet brought to it 
all the vitality and vigor which distinguish her playing. 
There are warmth and color in her tone, breadth and feeling 
in her interpretations, and she has the invaluable thing, a 
personality. The audience liked her and called her back 
repeatedly. It liked, too, the annual performance of the 
tuneful Saint-Saéns trumpet septet, in which Mr. Damrosch 
played the piano, Vladimir Druckner the solo trumpet, and 
Rene Pollain conducted. 

The novelty was music from a ballet, The Lament of 
Rachel, by Lazare Saminsky. The work, for female chorus 
and orchestra, was conducted by the composer. The selec- 
tions were the Procession of Jacob's Warriors, The Rite 
of Benediction of the New Moon, and some Religious 
Dances, It was pretty dull. Built to a considerable extent 
of Old Hebrew folk-tunes and dance themes, not bad in 
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Albert Spalding’s quartet in E minor 
opus 10 in manuscript was on the pro- 
gram the Flonzaley Quartet gave at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of November 11. The 
work seemed to be composed in the very 
mood of seriousness in which Spalding's 
violin playing is conceived. It discloses 
individuality of purpose from the first 
note sounded and yet it did not completely 
reveal its purpose until the close. Not that 
the writer's intentions, at the beginning, 
lacked clearness or decision, they simply 
demanded the entire scope of the four 
movement form to declare themselves, or to 
put the idea in another way, the quartet, as 
played, grew in interest as it proceeded. 
Although the first three movements had 
strength and warmth in fair measure, the 
final movement possessed the greatest en- 
ergy and the deepest feeling of all. Spal- 
ding in this work gives a hint of fresh 
harmonic atmosphere. Look out for the 
composer who does that. He may turn 
out to be the kind that says original things. 

W. P. Tryon in the Christion Science 
Monitor, November 13, 1924, 


of atonality. 


Mr. Spalding has admirably avoided the 
influence of others, His quartet is written 
with great sincerity and, of course, com- 
plete command of the resources of stringed 
instruments.—-Deems Taylor in the World, 
New York, November 12, 1924. 

Mr. Spalding is no "prentice hand at 
composition. . . . His manner of speech 
has certain traits that one might almost 
identify—-a delicate pungency, a rich and 
quiet humor. There are passages in the 
second movement and in the final Allegro 
of his quartet that were imagined and 
shaped by his own spirit and his own wit. 
There are some iridescent effects of color, 
melting and glamorous, in his slow move- 
ment, that suggest an individual palette.— 
Lawrence Gilman in the New York 7 rid 
une, November 12, 1924, 





logical harmonic progressions. 


that, with every evidence of enthusiasm. 
vember 12, 1924. 


ALBERT SPALDING, Celebrated Violinist, Takes His Place as Composer 


Albert Spalding’s New Work Heard by Large Audience 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


The Flonzaley Quartet's first concert which took place last evening in Aeolian Hall invited the music is of an amazingly solid 
attention of a large audience to a new composition by a resident of this city. The work was Albert 
Spalding’s quartet in E minor, op. 10, not yet published. It was the second number on the program, 
placed between Beethoven's quartet in B flat, op. 18, No. 6, and Schubert’s D minor quartet. Among 
such high gods may mere mortals move on art’s Olympus. 

Mr. Spalding is orthodox in form in his new work. There is an allegro, a scherzando (further 
defined as “burlesca”) and andante con moto, and a final allegro with an introduction. The first 
movement is in the time honored first movement form of the classics, albeit the working out is very 
concise and the extensions of the two principal themes effected chiefly by melodic means. There is a 
coda which is a very important feature of the movement. 

In this section of the quartet the composer has proclaimed himself a conservative modern. He 
utilizes harmonies of the latest mode, but without dispensing with fundamental key relationship and 
He does not venture into the hazardous realm of polytonality or that 
But he contrives to sound very like a Frenchman. The scherzando is most ingenious 
in instrumental solo device and in its employment of piquant figures calling for rapid staccato bowing. 

The andante proceeds along the variation path, which Mr. Spalding treads with confidence and 
technical skill. The finale is the least easily digested of the four movements at a first hearing. As 
a whole the Quartet made a favorable impression. It is first of all things a work to command serious 
consideration. It is the creation of a musician of ability and sincerity, It gives plentiful opportunity 
to all the instruments to say something. Even the second violin has an important and admirable 
solo, under which the first violin supplies an arpeggiated figure. 

There are suggestions of Russian origin in some of the themes, but the general character of the 
work is affetted by the present trend of musical art in France. There is no small measure of orig- 
inality in the deyelopments of the thematic matter, and above all, the quartet is musical even in that 
part of it which makes one thing that the composer desired to transfer to st 
trumpet of the incomparable Petruckka. 

Mr. Spalding’s Quartet will, of course, have to battle for recognition. 
cannot summon reclame to its aid. The members of the Flonzaley Quartet deserved the thanks of 
.music lovers for producing the work. A dignified piece of chamber music is an honorable addition 

to the native repertory and Mr. Spalding has increased his artistic stature by this composition. It 


was played with the Flonzaley Quartet's customary warmth, precision and balance, and more than 
It was well received by the audience.—The Sun, No- 


rings, the private stopped 


It is American and it grace, elegance. The Scherzando 


This quartet of his shows that 
we have all been underestimating 
him; perhaps excusably but none 
the less too airily. For this new 


facture, full of purpose, and it 
moves with a certainty that al- 
most convinces you he must have 
been writing quartet all his life. 
There is thought and feeling in the 
music, and both fancy and imag- 
ination. The slow movement held 
genuine beauty, not only of work- 
manship but of feeling.—Irving 
Weil in the New York Evening 
Journal, November 12, 1924, 





The scherzo is delightful. It has 
humor, a rather aristocratic and 
restrained wit, but typical of the 
composer, and, I like to believe, 
of his race.—Glenn Dillard Gunn in 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
November 18, 1924. 





I was glad to be there for their 
performance of a composition by a 
compatriot of whom I have always 
been an admirer, our own Albert 

. Spalding. It is a quartette in E 
minor, opus 10 in manuscript, and 
wears all the traits that characterize 
Spalding’s own art — refinement, 


is touched with hints of American 
humor, but for the most part the 
quartet reflects the atmosphere of 
the French school, which is not 
depreciative comment. — Herman 
Devries in the Chicago American, 
November 17, 1924, 
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well two preludes of Jacobi and traveled to Germany for 
the F Bach Grave and back to France for the Minstrels of 
Debussy and the lovely Poeme of Chausson. He offered 
three novelties, Berceuse by Noyon, Nocturne et Tarantelle 

Szymanowski and Melodie by Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
also Whitfield’s Irish Jaunting Car. Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance ended the recital. Raymond Bauman accompanied 
artistically, 

PHiLADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS WAGNER. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave its first Wagner program 
November 21 and 22, repeating it on the 24th for the Forum 
members. These programs are looked forward to and greatly 
appreciated by those frequenting the orchestra concerts. 
The house is always packed and the enthusiasm overwhe!m- 
ing. All was true of these concerts. The opening number 
was the overture to The Flying Dutchman which begins at 
such a rapid tempo, but the orchestra was right with the 
conductor, Leopold Stokowski, from the first note to the last. 
Following this, came the prelude to the first act of Lohen- 
grin in which the exquisite work of the strings was the 
outstanding feature. The prelude to the third act of Tann- 
hauser and the ever-popular overture to the same opera 
compieted the first part. 

The first number after the intermission was the Siegfried 
Idyll. It is scored for a small orchestra and displayed the 
skill and finesse of both conductor and orchestra to the best 
advantage. The stirring Ride of the Valkyries again thrilled 
the hearers as it never fails to do, especially when played by 
this orchestra. Wotan’s Farewell to Brunnhilde and the 
Magic Fire Music, a'though heard many times, never loses 
its charm. 

Dr. Stokowski was recalled many times and twice sum- 
moned the orchestra to share in the acknowledgment of 
the applause. 
MonbDAy MorninG MUSICALE, 

The Monday Morning Musicale inaugurated its season 
with a delightful concert in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, November 17, presenting Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist, and Fraser Gange, the Scotch baritone. 
Mme. Landowska’s exquisite rendering of Musique Ancienne 
was a revelation in delicacy of touch and vivid interpreta- 
tion. Her numbers ranged through the compositions of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Telemann, Daquin and Scar‘atti, 
with several delightful encores 

Equally pleasing was the singing by Fraser Gange of 
songs ancient and modern, including numbers by Lully, 
Handel, Schumann, Schubert and Strauss, and a group in 
English. 

The artistic performance was enjoyed by a large audience. 

San Carto Opera CoMPANY 
La Groconba, . 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened its Philadelphia 
season on November 17 at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with a splendid performance of La Gioconda, Marie Rappold 
appearing in the title role. Gaetano Tommasini was the 
sensation of the evening in his handling of the role of 
Enzo. His rendition of the aria, Cielo e Mar, drew tumul- 
tuous applause, Stella De Mette was an attractive and 
vocally capable Laura. Mary Kent, as La Cieca, was fine 
throughout. Her singing of the beautiful aria in the first 
act was delightful. Pietro De Biasi, as Alvice, exhibited a 
voice of fine resonance. Mario Basiola, as Barnaba, filled 
the role well. Natale Cervi, Luigi De Cesare and France sco 
Curci took the minor parts creditably. Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
was the conductor for the performance, reading the score 
with understanding. The Dance of the Hours was attrac- 
tively danced by the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Company. 
A sad accident occurred when Andreas Pavley wrenched his 
ankle, but praise is due the company for so capably covering 
the mishap. 

La BoHEME 

La Boheme was chosen for November 18 and the per- 
formance was excellent. Anne Roselle was a charming 
Mimi. Demetrio Onofrei made his first appearance here as 
Rodolfo, exhibting a voice of beauty and much dramatic 
ability. Madeline Collins was also heard for the first time 
here and gave a sparkling impersonation of Musetta. Mario 
Valle, as Marcello, was aware of the humorous character 
of his part and presented it in an attractive way. Pietro 
De Biasi, as Colline, made quite a sensation in his singing 
of the Farewell to the Coat, and was obliged to repeat it. 
George Cehanovsky, as Chaunard, and Natale Cervi, as 
Benoit and Alcindoro, were equally ‘good. Alberto Baccolini 
conducted the performance with regard for the performers, 
Following the opera, the ballet company gave five divertisse- 
ments. Mr. Pavley was unable to appear in A Crucifixion, 
as scheduled, owing to his unfortunate accident, but a 
capable substitute was supplied. 

AIDA 

The performance of Aida, November 19, was for the 
Forum members, who packed the house. Bianca Saroya 
appeared in the title role and was thoroughly pleasing. 
Vocally, the high spots were reached and held in the third 
act and in the final scene. Manuel Salazar, as Radames, 
showed a voice of depth and beauty. Stella De Mette was 
a regal Amneris, singing with ease and power. Mario 
Basiola was fine as Amonasro. His acting was also con- 
vincing. Pietro De Biasi was a good Ramfis, physically 
and vocally. Natale Cervi appeared as King, Srcnhesen 
Curci as the Messenger and Alice Homer as Priestess, all 
proving capable. The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet again gave 
some excellent numbers. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted. 

MADAME BUTTERFLY 

For the matinee on November 20 Madame Butterfly was 
the selection, Anne Roselle taking the title part in a delight- 
ful manner. Mary Kent again displayed her voice to ex- 
cellent advantage in the part of Suzuki. Gaetano Tommasini 
scored as Pinkerton, as did Mario Valle as Sharpless. The 
others in the cast were Philine Falco, Francesco Curci, 
Natale Cervi and Pietro De Biasi. Clarence C. Nice was 
guest conductor and was a decided success. Following the 
opera, Dancing Divertissements were delightfully presented 
by Andreas Paviey with his company. 

ANDRE CHENIER. 


Andre Chenier was presented the night of November 20. 
Bianca Saroya rendered the part of. Madelaine impressively. 
Mary Kent sang with dignity and grace the role of the 
Countess de Coigny. Manuel Salazar gave the arias of 
Andre Chenier with dramatic fervor, his resonant voice 
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reaching the climaxes in well rounded tones. Mario Basiola, 
as Charles Gerard, sang the aria, My Aged Father, in the 
first act, with much feeli ing and his rich baritone was heard 
to good advantage in later arias. Duos in the second and 
fourth acts were well rendered by Mme. Saroya and Mr. 
Salazar. The score was interpreted with skill and under- 
standing by the singers, orchestra and conductor. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri received much applause. 
Faust 

On November 21, Faust was offered with great success. 
Demetrio Onofrei, in the title role, gave an appealing 
characterization of the part. Anne Roselle, as Marguerite, 
was charming. Henri Scott, as Mephistopheles, was in 
good voice and sang the Serenade and Calf of Gold ex- 
tremely well. Mario Basiola again scored as Valentine; 
Mary Kent as Siebel, Philine Falco as Martha, and Luigi 
De Cesare as Wagner. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted. 
The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Company provided the inci- 
dental dances in a manner worthy of their high standard. 

MARTHA 

A large matinee audience payed tribute to the coloratura 
soprano, Josephine Lucchese, on November 22, when she 
appeared in the title role of Martha. It was her first ap- 
pearance here with the San Carlo Company this season. As 
always, when she appears, her success was tremendous and 
she was obliged to repeat The Last Rose of Summer. 
Demetrio Onofrei, as Lionel, was also a success. Other 
parts were well taken by Mary Kent, Mario Valle, Luigi 
De Cesare and Natale Cervi. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted 
with his usual skill. 

I, TROVATORE 

Il Trovatore, presented the evening of November 22, al- 
ways draws a crowd of opera enthusiasts. This perform- 
ance was no exception and the enthusiasm was justified, for 
the cast was made up of proven favorites. Bianca Saroya 
made a charming Leonora, both personally and vocally, 
while Manuel Salazar was well versed in the role of Man- 
rico. Mario Basiola made an impression as the Count and 
was applauded vigorously after his famous aria. Stella 
De Mette was splendid as Azucena. Francesco Curci and 
Pietro De Biasi completed the cast and sang their parts well. 
The ballet company again pleased with its share in the per- 
formance. Guerrieri conducted admirably. M. M. C. 


Louis Potter, Pianist and Organist 


Louis Potter, pianist and organist, has been filling a num- 
ber of engagements recently. He gave the installation con- 
cert on the new Skinner organ at Elon College, Elon, N. C., 
and also was heard in piano recitals at Beaufort, N. C., and 
at Lexington, Va. One of Mr. Potter’s pupils, Iva Bethel, 
is appearing successfully in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C. Miss Bethel won the Artists Course Gold Medal 
which was offered by Mr. Potter following her recital at 
the Washington Club last May. 


Charlton Booking Series in Willimantic 


_ The annual series booked by Loudon Charlton in Wil- 
limantic, Conn., includes Helen Stanley, Sylvia Lent and 
Lambert Murphy. 
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CLEVELAND DELIGHTED WITH 
ARTISTRY OF ROLAND HAYES 


Whiteman’s Orchestra Meets With Enthusiasm 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 17.—On the afternoon of 
November 9 Cleveland had an opportunity to learn at first 
hand whether or not the press notices which had described 
the powers of Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, had overstated 
his accomplishments, and the goodly number of music 
lovers who took advantage of it were unanimous in their 
decision that he was all he had been said to be. At least, 
that is what the showers of applause accorded him would 
indicate. From the first note of Mozart's concert aria, 
Per pieta, non ricercate, with which the program opened, 
to the last strain of the final negro spiritual, there was 
evidenced a finished excellence of voice production of dic- 
tion, of stage presence, in fact, of all the departments of 
vocal art. 

The program was made up almost exclusively of songs 


.in German, French and English, to which Mr. Hayes gave 


fine interpretations, Schubert's To the Lyre and The 
Trout ; Smith’s A Caravan from China Comes, and Jen- 
sen’s Murmuring Zephyrs, the last an encore, were outstand- 
ingly good. In these as well as in the Dream, from Manon, 
the singer’s clarity of enunciation, the smooth perfection 
of his phrasing, the tenuous silver threads of tone which 
were his pianissimos and the more robust, ringing qualities 
of the spirited passages, all were those of an accomplished 
musician, The final group was composed of four negro 
spirituals to which was added a fifth as encore. These 
were sung with admirable restraint, sympathetic understand- 
ing and with a fine sense of rhythmic values. At the end 
of the program the audience paid the singer the unusual 
compliment, for Cleveland at least, of remaining seated and 
applauding vigorously until he rewarded them with a final 
encore. 
WHITEMAN PLEASES IN JAZZ PRroGRAMS 

Paul Whiteman and his “jazz-symphony” orchestra of 
twenty-five enthusiastic and accomplished instrumentalists 
were successful in convincing their two audiences on the 
evenings of November 9 and 10, that the much maligned 
jazz is not so bad after all. The fact that the above men 
tioned audiences were composed for the most part of young 
people who did not need much persuasion probably had a 
great deal to do with the enthusiastic reception given the 
organization, but the fact remains that this syncopated, 
tuneful music, as performed by Mr. Whiteman, possesses 
many engaging qualities. Musicians who were disgusted 
four or five years ago by the discordant, blatant noises pro 
duced in the name of jazz by the first orchestras of this type 
would do well to try again and hear this band play Somebody 
Loves Me, Spain or June Night, for instance, before too 
harshly condemning jazz in its present form. E. D. B 


Roxas Pupil at Nutley, N. J. 

Leon Carson, tenor, an artist-pupil of Emilio A. Roxas, 
appeared as soloist before the Friday Afternoon Club of 
Nutley, N. J., on the evening of November 14. His program 
consisted of selections by Massenet, Cadman, Tirindelli and 
Mana-Zucca. 

















WARSAW — Courrier 
de Varsovie: “Schmitz’ 
appearance yesterday was 
one of the most impor- 
tant events of the season 

a revelation.” —May 6, 
1924, 


Minneapolis Tribune: 
“His playing was splen- 
did, intense, emotional, 
electrifying in its vivid- 
ness.”—Nov. 21, 1924. 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 





E. ROBERT 


SCHMITZ 





Trans - Continental October to February Tour Entirely Booked 
A Few Available Dates in March and April Now Boo king 


MANAGEMENT L. D. BOGUE, 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City 





PARIS “Comoedia,” 
Paul Le Flem: 
traordinary sense for 
tone color, a supreme art 


“An ex- 


for varying and distrib- 
uting its density; a dazz- 
ling opulence.’’— June 10, 


1924, 


MONTREAL: “He is 


one of the greatest artists 
have ever heard.” 
Oct. 27, 1924. 
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WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Jiseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere- 
Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 








EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
- MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 
Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT 
REINALD W: 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
DAI 


BUELL 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

MADAME LESCHETIZKY 

Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 

EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 

Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


Special Atrractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


. The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street * - - New York 
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Hofmann Not an Egotist 


Josef Hofmann, Polish pianist, who has made his home 
in America for the greater part of his life, is not a be- 
liever in egotism. ‘‘To rise high enough above others to be 
seen, an artist must forget self,” he declares in one of the 
aphorisms for which he is noted and which are frequently 
quoted as valuable to beginners in the difficult profession of 
music. 

“Art is the important thing,” is his faith, “You forget 
art and it forgets you,” admonishes those who would 
place their personalities ahead of the matter they are inter- 
preting. And when any one asks him how to reach per- 
fect achievement he will always answer: “Perfect sincerity 
plus perfect simplicity equals perfect achievement, if the 
capacity of the individual allows.” 

‘ew artists have such a profound respect for the musical 
appreciation and intelligence of their public as Josef Hof- 
mann. He does not believe in despising those who admire 
him. Only the very best is fit to offer them, is his conten- 
tion, “Nothing is ever good enough to offer the public,” is 
the comment frequently heard from him when discussing 
his program. 

“Playing a program,” he continues, “is like tuning up a 
high powered racing car; it is a trial to determine just where 
you stand.” That is why, in spite of the thousands of 
appearances he has made, where another man would be “fed 
up” and lose the thrill of playing to millions of admirers, 
Hofmann is never bored. Moreover, when he uses the 
figure of speech of a racing car, it is natural for him, for 
he is an enthusiastic motorist. 


Salmond Interviewed 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, who has been touring the 
Pacific Coast for the first time this fall, has been enjoying 
his brief stay in California, Interviewed in Los Angeles 
shortly before his concert there, the reporter declared: 
“Musically underrated, England is gradually finding the artis- 
tic recognition due her. To that end not a little has been 
contributed by Felix Salmond.” 

Mr. Salmond, continues this interview, loved this country 
and in the hotel room where the reporter found him he was 
discovered reading American history. 

“A magnificent country!” exclaimed the cellist, summing 
up his admiration of California. “America is, however, im- 
mense, not only physically but musically, too. Appreciation 
of the finest programs is extraordinary even in small towns. 

“I think it comes with that unsurpassed sense of hos- 
pitality not equalled by any other people. Yet music appre- 
ciation here is not merely love for music; it is intelligent 
and discriminating appreciation, 

“Once America can boast the same large audiences for 
chamber music that attend orchestra and soloists’ concerts, 
it will count as the most musical country in the world. 

“What do I like least in America? A difficult question. 
for there is so little to dislike. Perhaps a certain habit of 
unnecessary overadvertising. But that, too, is excusable. It 
comes from your typical American enthusiasm for whatever 
you undertake.” 


Maria Ivogun a Skilled Horsewoman 


It is not surprising to those who have seen Maria Ivogun 
in her more sprightly roles in opera, that this young singer 
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is known in her native Hungary almost as well as a horse- 
woman as a singer. 

“One of my earliest recollections,” she relates, “is sitting 
on one of my father’s black horses to see the late Empress 
Elizabeth review her own regiment on horseback. She was 
the finest horsewoman of her time, and it was she who 
pases me with the wish to be able to sit a horse as grace- 
fully. I learned to ride when a tiny child, and ever since, 
especially when I have worked unusually hard at my singing, 
I find the most wonderful exhilaration in tearing my horse 
at a mad run somewhere across country, forgetting every- 
thing but the glorious speed and rush of wind on my face. 
You in America may find it strange, but I was never allowed 
to ride astride, and still feel more comfortable on a side- 
saddle. But I can ride with the best of them.” 


Cleveland Orchestra Program 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
will make its annual appearance in New York, Tuesday 
evening, December 9, at Carnegie Hall, giving the sixth 
concert in the Wolfsohn subscription series. The program 
includes Brahms’ symphony No, 1 in C minor, op. 68; Ar- 
thur Shepherd’s Overture to a Drama; d’Indy’s Queste 
de Dieu, from La Legende de St. Christophe, and, for a 
final number, Enesco’s First Roumanian Rhapsodie. The 
Overture to a Drama by Arthur Shepherd is a new work 
and will be given for the first time in New York at this 
concert. It was composed during the summer of 1919 in 
Boston. The composer has found the title a convenient peg 
upon which to hang various musical ideas conceived in a 
dramatic vein, There is no literary basis for this work, the 
“drama” being wholly subjective. 


Second Brailowsky Recital 


Many of the leading pianists and concert managers in 
New York were present at the American debut of Alexander 
Brailowsky at Aeolian Hall, November 19. Mr. Brailowsky 
gives his second New York recital, Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 5, in Aeolian Hall. 








Johnson’s Dates 
Edward Johnson gave a recital in San Antonio, Tex., on 
December 1; in Dallas, December 3, and will appear in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on December 10, He will then return 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company for the rest of the 
season, 


Rosenthal at Carnegie Hall 


Moriz Rosenthal gives his first New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 4, at the 
seventh concert in the Wolfsohn subscription series. 


McQuhae in New York Recital 


Allen McQuhae, Irish tenor, will give his first New York 
recital in two years at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, 
January 11. 


Chamlee for Schola Cantorum 


Mario Chamlee has been engaged to sing the tenor role in 
the Schola Cantorum concert the end of December. 





ROCHESTER AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY MAKES 
SPLENDID DEBUT IN PAGLIACCI AND BORIS 


Rochester, November 24—The Rochester American Opera 
Company, which has been in process of organization for the 
past year, gave its premier performance before a large 
audience at the Eastman Theater, Rochester, on the after- 
noon of November 20. Pagliacci complete and two scenes 
from Boris Godounoff were chosen for the premiere and 
critics and audience were quite enthusiastic over the whole 
affair, The scenes selected from Boris for presentation were 
the one in his study, when visions of the slain Dimitri con- 
front him, and the last scene, laid in the Duma. 

The Rochester company is composed exclusively of 
American singers. All of its performances will be in Eng- 
lish, Its aim is to bring opera closer to the American 
people by presenting it in their own tongue. Dramatic action 
is to be especially stressed. Nearly two score young singers 
have been gathered from all parts of the country. For the 
past year many of them have been receiving intensive train- 
ing, both in vocal art and in-dramatic interpretation, under 
Vladimir Rosing, himself a concert and operatic artist of 
note, and Rouben Mamoulian. Adelin Fermin, of the 
voice department of the Eastman School of Music, has also 
co-operated in the matter of vocal training. During the past 
twelve months the young singers have been given frequent 
opportunities for public appearance in the Eastman Theater, 
in operatic excerpts and other musical acts. This has given 
them practical stage experience. 

The company had its beginning through the offering of 
operatic scholarships which provided free tuition and $25 per 
week for living expenses. Nearly three hundred aspiring 
young singers competed for these scholarships and from 
that number the most promising voices were selected. All 

rts of the country are represented in the new company, 
rom Seattle to Boston, Texas to Minnesota. For the present 
season performances will be confined to Rochester. 

At the premier, Eugene Goossens, who had just concluded 
his season as conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted Boris and Frank Waller conducted 
Pagliacci. George Fleming Houston scored a triumph as 
Boris, according to the Rochester critics. Others in the cast 
included Archie Ruggles, tenor; Neel Enslen, baritone; 
Olivia Martin, Mary Silveria and Mary Jones, sopranos; 
Douglas Steade, tenor. Charles Hedley sang Canio in 
Pagliacci with Martha Atwell as Nedda, Donald McGill as 
Tonio, Douglas Steade as Beppe, and Clyde Miller as Silvio. 

Vladimir Rosing was in charge of the production of Pag- 
liacci, with all of the scenery and costumes designed b 
Norman Edwards of the Eastman Theater scenic staff. 
ct, Revie and Mr. Mamoulian collaborated in producing 

oris. 

Charles Henry Meltzer, critic and librettist and one of the 
foremost advocates of opera in English, was among those 
present. “The performance of Boris particularly,” said 
Mr. Meltzer, “was in many respects worthy of the highest 
commendation. I was delighted by the clear articulation of 


those who took the parts of Boris, Pimen and the nurse - 


and who proved beyond a shadow of doubt that it is per- 
fectly possible to sing the language of this country in 
opera. The Eastman enterprise is m4 vastly more than local 
importance, The future of the undertaking, in spite of any 
defects of a first attempt, is inevitably assured.’ 

Some comments from the Rochester press follow: A. J. 
Warner wrote in the Times-Union: “This first venture of 
the new opera company was, especially in the scenes from 
Boris, notably creditable and promising. As a concrete 
illustration of the work already accomplished it proved 
singularly gratifying and welcome.” William P. Costello of 
the Journal said: “The Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany made its bow ‘humbly,’ according to the note inserted in 
the program, but judging from the merits of the first per- 
formance, there is no reason on earth why the opera company 
should be so humble. I am saying this in good faith. And 
the reason why I am saying it is that I was impressed most 
greatly by the splendid operatic performance given by the 
young sisters yesterday afternoon. I went expecting to 
udge the performance kindly, as an initial great venture. 

ut what I saw and heard led me to the belief that no kind- 
ness was needed. All that was needed was to tell the 
absolute truth.” Stewart B. Sabin, critic of the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, wrote: “It seems no guess to state 
that a deep impression was made on the crowd yester- 
day in the Eastman Theater; an impression of an achieve- 
ment unexpectedly good already and of possibilities 
opening rapidly in full accord with the hopes of those who 
have labored faithfully at this project and those who have 
stood sponsors for it.” Another critic was James H. Thomp- 
son, of the Herald, who said: “Those who went to the 
Eastman Theater yesterday afternoon expecting to find in 
the premiere of the Rochester American Opera Company a 
performance marred by amateurism and lacking the grace 
and polish of grand opera at its traditional best were 
disappointed. Probably never before in the history of 
Rochester has a musical event had such significance, and 
certainly it has been rarely that such an ovation has been 
given to musical artists. The first appearance of this opera 
company, unique in that all its artists are American singers 
selected from a wide range of territory and singing entirely 
in English, marks not only a milestone in local musical 
history, but is, indeed, of far greater significance in the 
story of American art. For here, with singers earnestly 
attempting roles that have before remained the province of 
great and foreign names, and with a production that equaled 
in artistic magnificence any that’ the writer has seen, was 
given an operatic afternoon that was thoroughly enjoyable 
and that robbed the critics of charity and set + to ap- 
plauding genuine merit.” G. M. 


Miinz Arrives 
Mieczyslaw Miinz arrived from Poland on November 22, 


leaving immediately for his tour of the Pacific Coast. He 
will be heard in New York later in the season. 
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Chicago Tribune, November 
17, 1924 


Ansseau and 
Raisa Divide 
Opera Honors 


Both Are Acclaimed in 
Sunday Double Bill 


Chicago Journal, November 
17, 1924 


Fernand Ansseau’s first perform- 
ance of the season was made at a 
special matinee at the Auditorium Sun- 
day afternoon. His share of the per- 
formance was a fine and spellbinding 
account of the clown’s music in “I 
Pagliacci.” It was as Canio that Anss- 
eau made almost his finest popular im- 
pression last season, when he was a new 
and eagerly awaited member of the 
company. 

The Italian player’s suit of white 
was an excellent one, in which a great 
singer might make a fitting return. 
And he is a great singer. His com- 
mand of a fine voice is perfect so far 
as he discloses it, and his performances 
reach a consistent and unusually high 
level of routined excellence. It is very 
pleasant to have him back again, even 
if the advance announcements of the 
Opera do not promise him again in 
the next seven days. 


Chicago Journal, November 
29, 1924 


Her associates were headed by Fer- 
nand Ansseau, who under other cir- 
cumstances would have been of chief 
prominence. He acts Werther with 
that abundance of infallible routine 
which has been in his work so admir- 
able a substitute for imaginativeness. 
And he sings the priceless part with 
pure and satisfying workmanship. 


Chicago American, November 
17, 1924 


The official debut of the day was dedicated to 
Fernand Ansseau, who has now entered into his 
own niche of favor among Chicagoans, and ap- 
parently may remain there indefinitely as far as 
the desires of public and management are con- 
cerned. 

We have learned to appreciate Ansseau for 
his personality as well as for the rich measure of 
his talents, for he wears his honors simply, al- 
most deprecatingly, although his gifts are not 
meager. His Canio is, above all, a figure that 
begets sympathy—it is tragic without the cold- 
ness of classic tragedy—it is warmly human as 
Ansseau’s voice and knowledge of the stage 
create it. 


No Clap-Trap Here 


Here is a tenor who knows how to sing— 
finely, sincerely, honestly—and without a trace 
of clap-trap or gallery-tricks—the tone has 
color, depth, ring, the high notes are firm and 
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AS WERTHER 


smooth. He was given a well-deserved ovation 
after the “Ridi Pagliaccio” and several exuber- 
antly emphasized recalls after the fall of the 
curtain, 


Chicago Tribune, November 29, 1924 


Mr. Ansseau was not quite the polished figure 
of romance that one thinks of in connection with 
the sorrowful Werther, but he can sing, You 
may find fault with him as a man of the world, 
particularly that world of emotional high man- 
ners, but if you were present when he sang the 
“Couplets” of the third act you heard a magni- 
ficent performance. It was one of the times to 
assist in stopping the performance and punctuat- 
ing the interval with applause. 


Chicago Daily News, November 
17, 1924 
Ansseau as Canio in “I Pagliacci” repeated his 
commendable performance of the “Lament,” and 
also gave a temperamental delineation of his part. 





Chicago Herald Examiner, 
November 29, 1924 


MARY GARDEN AND 
ANSSEAU THRILL 
IN “WERTHER” 


It mattered not that Ansseau carried 
the greater part of the opera’s lyric 
burden and carried it splendidly. He 
never sang so well; nor is there in his 
repertoire a moment of greater melo- 
dic eloquence than falls to his lot in 
Werther’s final song. He handled this 
and the many opportunities that pre- 
ceded it superbly. 


Chicago American, November 
29, 1924 


Ansseau Outdoes Self 


The name part is a terrific test of 
vocal endurance for any tenor. Wer- 
ther sings all of the time, one would 
think, and always under some emo 
tional strain. But Ansseau’s voice 
rose nobly to this taxing gauge of 
merit—he sang, in fact, more beauti- 
fully than at any time in his Chicago 
career. 

We have always recognized the ring 
and quality of his upper register, es- 
pecially in forte, but yesterday evening 
he displayed most exquisite shade of 
demiteinte of ravishing sweetness and 
delicacy, and sang throughout the more 
dramatic moments with passionate in- 
tensity. 


Chicago Eve. Post, November 
17, 1924 


Then back to the Auditorium in time 
to hear Mr. Ansseau sing “Ridi Pagl- 
iaccio.” He sang it with feeling, 
beauty of tone, and a resonance which 
carried with power to the farthest nook 
of the theater. The public gave him 
great applause at the close. , 


Chicago Eve. Post, November 29, 1924 


The singing was very fine and brought con- 
stant and hearty applause from the public, Mr. 
Ansseau sang with appreciation for the text and 
with warmth in his tone. This music makes 
great demands on the tenor. There must be 
great variety of tonal shading, unlimited high 
notes and absolute vocal control. Mr. Ansseau 
was equal to them all. The full-voiced phrases 
had richness as well as resonance, the soft 
phrases had tenderness and he could modulate 
his voice at will to express what was required 
by the text. Very fine singing. 


Chicago Daily News, November 
29, 1924 


Fernand Ansseau as Werther had no easy task 
to make his role a plausible one, but he accom- 
plished that as well as singing the music with 
fine expression, with unusual fervor and warmth, 
and with tone power and finesse. 



































FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





\ New Finnisn Overa 
Helsingfors, November 10 


The Finnish National 
Opera recently produced an 
important novelty, a three- 
act opera, [ ohjalaisa ( North- 
landers), by Leevi Made- 
toja. The libretto is a de- 


scription of folk-life, written 
by the composer himself on 


the basis of a popular drama 
by A. Jarviluoma. Thanks 
t its vivid and gripping 


action and the realism of the 
folk scenes, it is most effec- 


tive on the stage. The music, 
replete with many beauties 
and much originality, fornis 
a unified symphonic whole, 


and the work no doubt is 
among the most important of 
its kind that have ever been 
roduced in Finland. The 
premiere had a smashing 
success; the interpretation 
was excellent. Tauno Han 
nikainen conducted and J. 
Lakdensuo acted as stage 
manager 4 
Liverpoo. Tries ror Rerer 
TORY OPERA 
Liverpool, November 10, 
An attempt to establish a 
repertory company here for 
the cultivation of native 
opera has just been inau- 
gurated by three single per- 
formances of Dame Ethel 
Smyth's The Bosun'’s Mate 
and Joseph Holbrooke’s The 
Stranger, a work which was 
originally published as Pier- 
rot and Pierrette. The music 
of both is above the average, 
in outline and texture, while 
the orchestration, though by 
no means primitive, is never 
aggressive. The visit of 
Frieda Hempel and her as- 
sisting artist, John Amadio, 
accompanied by Coenrad V. 
os, was an emphatic suc- 
cess. Felix Weingartner was 
the guest conductor at the 
second concert of the Phil 
harmonic Society. 
W. J. B 
Recoverep AFTER 
OPERATION 
Berlin, November 15. 
Prof. Hans Pfitzner, who 
underwent a serious opera- 
tion several weeks ago, has 
so far recovered that with 
the assistance of his well 
known interpreter, Cida Lau, 
he was able to give a Mozart- 
Schumann-Pfitzner concert 
recently. This program is 
to be repeated by request at 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg, 
The Berlin premiére of 


PFITZNER 


Pfitzner’s opera, Die Rose 
vom Liebesgarten, is sched- 
uled for the end of Novem- 
ber, and Pfitzner is expected 
to conduct it himself, 

m1. 


Bertin VoLKsorer TO Pro- 
puce STeran’s GENESIS 
OPERA 
Berlin, November 15.- 
Rudi Stefan’s opera, Die 
Ersten Menschen, which is a 
modernistic, brutally primi- 
tive interpretation of thé 
Cain and Abel episode in 
Genesis, is to have its first 
Berlin performance at the 
Volksoper shortly with Me- 
lanie Kurt in the role of 
Eve. A recent feature at 
the same theater was the 
appearance of Maria Gay- 
Zenatello in her famous role, 
Carmen. Her husband, Zena- 
tello, was the Don José. 
Their success was great, but 
there was an untoward in- 
cident at the beginning, for 
the subscribers to the seats, 
who had not been notified in 
time that the performance 
was a special one, came in 
great numbers to claim their 
seats. By the resulting com- 
motion and excitement the 
performance was delayed for 
half an hour. p. L, 
Bupapest Critics Versus 
DoH NANYI 
Budapest, November 9.— 
The music critics of Buda- 
pest have published a joint 
note, declaring their. refusal 
to attend any further con- 
certs of the Philharmonic 
Society until they have re- 
ceived full satisfaction for 
what they consider an insult 
at the hands of the manage- 
ment. The conflict had its 
origin in an article published 
by the direction of the soci- 
ety in its concert bulletin, 
accusing the critics of writ- 
ing badly of a concert be- 
cause they wished the abdica- 


tion of its conductor, Erné 
Dohnanyi. R. P. 
ScHRECKER OPERA AT 


Leipsi 

Leipsic, November 15.— 
The latest opera novelty in 
the Municipal Theater was 
Schrecker's Irrelohe, care- 
fully prepared under the 
direction of Gustave Brecher. 
It made a success with the 
public 

Coates IN BARCELONA 

Barcelona, November 15, 

~The opera season here is 
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about to open with a series 
of Russian operas under the 
haton of Albert Coates, the 
English conductor. Several 
works will be heard here for 
the first time and are being 
looked forward to with great 
interest. The season will 
extend until after Christmas, 
after which Mr. Coates will 
sail for the United States to 
take up his duties in Roches- 
ter. R. P. 
Four Popits or AMERICAN 
Teacher SinGc 1n Lonpon 
ORATORIO 
London, November 15.— 
At the performance last 
night of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
by the South London Phil- 
harmonic Choir, the four 
soloists were all pupils of 
London's American singing 
master, Dr. Augustus Milner, 
and acquitted themselves 
nobly of their task. Their 
names are Evelyn Tierney, 
soprano; Elfrieda Vipont, 
contralto; Jean Roper, tenor, 
and John Patterson, bass. 
EG 
FurtwAnc ier Braincs Bertin 
PuHitnarmonic Back TO 
HAMBURG 
Hamburg, November 10.— 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, visit- 
ing Hamburg with the Berlin 
Philharmonic for the first 
time since Nikisch’s death, 
scored so tremendous a suc- 
cess that he was immediately 
engaged for three further 
concerts, With these con- 
certs, the famous Phil- 
harmonic concerts, as they 
existed under Biilow, Richter 
and Nikisch, have been defi- 
nitely re-established in Ham- 
burg. E. W. M. 
A Historicat Figure 1n 
VIENNESE OPERETTA 
Vienna, November 7.— 
Carl Streitmann, who has 
just celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his stage 
debut and his thirtieth jubilee 
as a member of the Theater 
an der Wien, is closely con- 
nected with the history of 
Viennese operetta. He sang 
in the world’s premiéres of 
several operettas which have 
since become classics, and 
it was he whom Johann 
Strauss selected to create the 
title role in The Gypsy 
Baron, when Streitmann for- 
sook his Prague grand opera 
career to become an operetta 
artist. In later years Streit- 
mann sang at the old Irving 
Place Theater in ney ve 


Lenar Pitays HIMSELF IN 
THE Movies 

Vienna, November 8.— 

Franz Lehar is the central 
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figure in a new film entitled 
Franz Lehar, the Operetta 
King, and illustrating the 
evolution of comic opera. 
Lehar has been engaged to 
impersonate himself in_ this 
film. P. B. 
Successor To Rost 
Vienna, November 9. — 
The Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Vienna—this is the or- 
chestra of the Staatsoper— 
will shortly get a new con- 
certmaster, in succession to 
Arnold Rosé who is absent 
on his quartet tours the 
larger part of the year. The 
new man is Hugo Kolberg, 
heretofore concertmaster of 
the Frankfurt Opera. Mau- 
rits Frank, of Hindemith 
Quartet fame, is the new 
first cellist of the Phil- 
harmonics, in succession to 
Rudolf Hindemith who has 
rejoined his brother's quartet. 
P. B. 


UnkKNown PostHuMoUsS 
Recer Pieces 
Vienna, November 11.— 
The Universal Edition, of 
Vienna, is preparing the 
publication of Reger’s, post- 
humous orchestral settings 
of seven Schubert songs, in- 
cluding The Erlking, Prome- 
theus, Gretchen at the Spin- 
ning Wheel, Group from the 
Tartarus, and the three 
Songs of the Harper. They 
will soon be performed for 
the first time. Pisa 
Grats’ Voice Cuorr Gives 
Lonpon Concert 
London, November 20.— 
At a concert given at the 
Royal Albert Hall last week, 
Harvey Grace conducted a 
choir of 1,000 members of 
girls’ clubs, showing to its 
best advantage the great 
possibilities of the female 
voice heard in unison with 
others. Their diction was 
perfect. G. C 
Lonpon Seven- YEAR-OLD 
Gets SCHOLARSHIP 
London, November 20.— 
A scholarship, for four 
years’ training at the Royal 
College of Music, has just 
been awarded to a seven- 
year old boy, a pupil of one 
of the London County Coun- 
cil schools. The award has 
been made as a résult of an 
audition by the young 
scholar with Sir Hugh Allen, 
principal of the college, who 
was sO impressed with his 
exceptional gifts that he has 
expressed his willingness to 
accept him as a junior stu- 
dent, and will arrange his 
musical studies so that they 
‘do not interfere with his 
general education. G.C 




















| Her playing has a 


a summer breeze. 


of interpretation. 








singing 





The Matinee Music Society has virtually made an 


A 


ee PRAISE for 


~HARRIET WARE 
RECITALS 


| Assisted by WALTER MILLS, Baritone 


CECILIA SOCIETY OF RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


Ridgewood Herald, Nov, 1, 1924: 

A combination of a composer who plays her own music 

with the perfection of creative genius, and a singer who in- 
terprets that music with rare instinct, catching and stressing 

its innermost meaning, was the offering of the Cecilia So- 

| ciety at its first concert of the season, 
} Miss Ware played her new suite for piano exquisitely, 
suggests a 
| temperament of sensitive artistry, and the writing of music 
seems a logical form of expression, 
played a little ballet (in manuscript) which is blithe as 


quality which 


As an encore she 


Walter Mills is compared by some critics to David 
Bispham in similarity of tone quality. 
man of fine stage presence, 
His diction is beyond criticism. 


He is a young 
and a master in the art 


Gazette & Daily, York, Pa.: 





epoch in musical progress in the community by giving 
a recital of Harriet Ware compositions with the com- 


poser herself at the piano, 


The York Dispatch: 


The Harriet Ware recital was one of the finest ever 


given in York. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies  aagerew 


the jury in the a 

new covenes & re 
operas are 

ing day the cri 


newspa) 
ven in the sseiekein. and 
$ agree or disagree on the merits or 


extracts from criticisms 


samneiie 
follow- 


t is run 


demerits of the performer. per oe on most occasions 


the writers do not agree, 
for the purpose 


of repr 
dictions, showin, a ye 
nm o 


but the persona 


some of the flat contra- 
-the review constitutes 
the critic who covers the 


outerainet-tatneee Note.] 
RENEE. THORNTON, SOPRANO, OCTOBER 30 


Herald 
"Miss Thornton's singing  in- 
dicated considerable progress and 
development since her earlier ap- 
pearance. 


NEW YORK SY mg: 


Herald 

Those who may have expected, 
from this preparatory description, 
to find Rds wh ‘anomee in- 
dulging in a merely clever tour 
de force of imitative realism, or 
at best a witty, jeu d’esprit, found 
themselves barking up the wrong 
tree. 


TO 


Mail 
Pacific 231 is an enormously 
clever piece. 
World 
It seems to me that this piece 
of Honegger's is highly important, 
the first completely successful at- 
tempt to express machinery in 
terms of music. It is not descrip- 
tive music as that term is gener- 
ally understood; nor is it ab- 
solute music, Tt may not be 
music at all. But it does convey 
the rush and roar, and black men- 
ace that Kipling conveyed in prose 
thirty years ago. 
imes 


This i is as successful a piece of 
realistic and genuinely musical 
ideas as we have encountered ‘n 
the concert room, The suggestion 
of it is unmistakable. . . . But 
we have more than the imita- 
tion of a nee, 


Great was a delight of all the 
grown-up 5 boys in the audi- 
Damrosch and his 
men... ke an enormous hit 
with it, 


HON POGRR'S PACIFIC 
BER 3 


Sun 
Miss Thornton did not sing as 
well as she had done at her 
debut last season. 


i) 


31, 


E Times 

The composition need not be 
taken portentously or as the dis- 
covery of a new phase of art; it 
is rather a highly amusing “jeu 
d'esprit.” 


Journal 
The piece had caused a great 
deal of talk in advance .. . but 


it was enormously disappointing. 

. We must say that we found 
this Pacific 231 both impotent and 
childish. To us it held merely 
the most puerile suggestion of the 
great, powerful, throbbing itorce 
that a locomotive is and was 
wholly impotent to arouse the 
subjective, romantic notion that 
he had in mind. he only 
time during the six minutes the 
composition lasted that we got 
any impression, even feebly com- 
parable to Mr. Honegger’s sub- 
ject was in the orchestral din of 
the finale, and this was merely 
the association of noise with noise’ 
Last night’s audience didn’t seem 
to be any more stirred over Mr. 
Honegger’s piece than we were. 


JOYCE BANNERMAN, SOPRANO, NOVEMBER 1 


Journal 
She has a fresh voice of ex 
cellent range. 
Herald 
Miss Bannerman has a voice 


of good size. 


Sun 
Miss Bannerman’s voice proved 
a pleasant one, but limited in 
range. 
Sun 
‘ Her tone clear, though 
small, 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, DANCER, NOVEMBER 1 


American 
Karsavina Comes as High Rival 
to Pavlowa [headline]. 
me, Karsavina is an artist of 
the first rank, she possesses tech- 
nic, gtace and eloquence of ges- 
ture and pose. 
Herald 
That. Mme. Karsavina is one 
of the best dancers actively ex- 
tant was obvious. 


Journal 

Mme. Karsavina was modestly 
introduced to New York at Car- 
negie Hall Saturday as_ the 
“Queen of Russian Dancers,” but 
we don't think this need greatly 
disturb Anna Pavlowa. ... Mme. 
Karsavina, indeed, was rather a 
dismal disappointment. . . . On 
the whole we found her enter- 
tainment very considerably trying 
to our sitzfleisch, 


ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, VIOLINIST, NOVEMBER 4 


: _ Sun 
His technic was good . . . and 
his infénation excellent. 
4 
Herald 


His intonation yesterday was 
sometimes regrettably insecure. 
Evening World 
His playing is backed by sin- 

cerity, repose... . 


American 
Draws a beautiful tone froin 
his instrument. 
American 
His accentustion and shading, 
especially in the charming Mozart 
concerto, were examples of re- 
fined and artistic taste. 


NICOLAS MEDTNER, 


American 
It [Medtner’s piano concerto] 
is well made, serious music, 


with a good deal of melodic at- 
tractiveness. . » Good new 
piano concertos are all too rare. 
Therefore this one is doubly wel- 
come, 
Times 

The piano writing is expert, 
ingenious and highly effective. 
the combinations of piano fig- 
ures with orchestral colors and 
accentuations are hardly less so. 
There is not only “linear” and 
contrapuntal treatment of ma- 
terial, but also a rhythmic de- 
velopment which assumes iore 
and more interest as the woik 
comes to its conclusion. 


Evening World 
He played one entire piece 
sharp with the piano, and his 
technic was uneven. 
American 
His intonation never varied 
yesterday from a correct pitch, 
Herald 
He has yet to learn, apparently, 
that repose of style and _ self- 
command are essential elements 
in the equipment of a poet em- 
ploying any instrument of ex- 
pression, 
Evening World 
His tone, in yesterday’s au- 
ditorium, mae > thin, 


A distinguished srl i 
Mozart music was lac ing. 


PIANIST-COMPOSER, NOVEMBER 4 


Mail 

The work, which is in one in- 
terminable movement, holds hack 
no secrets from a single hearing. 
As music it is empty of every- 
thing but pawing reminiscence 
and repetition unashamed. af ? 

use, d 
and the orchestral  thement, though 
the composer is a fellow-country- 
man of Igor Stravinsky, is puer- 
ile. Now it has been heard here, 
let the rest be silence. 








Ohio Enjoys Dorothy Greathouse 
Echoes of Dorothy Greathouse’s success in Salem, Ohio, 
where she gave a recital on October 16, are found in the 
tent telegram and reprint: 


ames Hamilton, 
6 Trakeaiie Place, Chicago: 


We wish to express to you our appreciation for securing for us 

-_ a reaily great artist as Miss Greathouse. Her rendition of her 

program was a revelation of what a a, magnificent voice can be, 
the 


ovation she received has never 


sonsical history of Salem. 


fore been equalled in the 


(Signed) Music Strupy Crus, 


Miss Greathouse has a beautiful coloratura soprano voice of power 


and wide range, and she has perfected 
-~Salem News, October 17, 


and high artistry. 


it toa rey of perfect control 





Charles Marshall Sings Nichavo 


harles Marshall, Chicago Opera tenor, sang Mana-Zucca’s 


SAS ees ON 


rited song, Nichavo, with success at his Chicago recital, 





| 
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Will Mayor Hylan Answer This? 


To the Musica Courier: 

Since reading the Chamberlain’s statement some weeks 
ago regarding the two thousand free concerts which were 
provided this year by the city, I have made every possible 
effort to ascertain just how many of these concerts the city 
actually paid for. Such organizations as the Police, Fire- 
men’s, Street Cleaners’, Salvation Army, National Biscuit. 
Company’s, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s and 
various Orphan Asylums’ Bands are purely amateur or- 
ganizations and are not paid for their services. As an 
amateur musician and a lover of music, I have been follow- 
ing the free summer concerts for years, I believe credit 
should be given where credit is due. 

If two thousand free concerts were provided for the people 
of the city last year, is it possible to get a list of these con- 
certs and the organizations by which they were given? 
How many of these concerts were actually given by real 
professional organizations which were paid for their serv- 
ices? The Mayor and the Chamberlain have assumed credit 
for all these concerts, but in the majority of cases where 
the concerts were given by amateur and volunteer organi- 
zations, no announcement ever appeared in the program giv- 
ing credit for the organization rendering its services gratis. 
No one ever received any credit but the two city officials and 
of course they are always present when credit is being 
handed around. 

When the Mayor spoke at the last concert of the so-called 
“Mayor Hylan’s People’s Concerts” he mentioned the two 
thousand concerts that had been provided and said that the 
musicians had always been paid for their services. I'll guar- 
antee that three-quarters of these concerts were given by 
amateur organizations that were not paid. These amateur 
organizations are of course glad to appear because their 
opportunities of public appearance are few and far between. 
Amateur organizations should be encourged, but when they 
perform in public the program should state that the organi- 
zation is an amateur body and is volunteering its services,— 
then, if any credit is due, they should get it. This would 
enable the public to know the true standing of the organi- 
zation and would show whether or not it was being paid 
for its services. This would also let the public know from 
which organizations they were to expect fine programs art- 
istically rendered. After all, we can only expect to find 
finished performances from professional musicians who 
devote their lives to the study of music and their particular 
instruments. 

As to free concerts, I believe in them and they should be 
free to the hearer, but the performers should be paid for 
their services. Professional musicians certainly cannot give 
their services. As to the soloists who appeared at these 
concerts, I have learned with authority that those who sang 
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at the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts did not receive re- 
compense. 

If it is possible for your paper to publish a list of the 
two thousand concerts given, showing where and by what 
organizations, | am sure it would prove intensely inter- 
esting. 

I trust it will be possible for you to publish this letter and 
I herewith extend my thanks and appreciation in advance. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Josern R. Frevpine, 

New York, November 1, 1924. 


Schmitz Deserved It 
To the Musica, Courter: 

I want to thank you for the write-up you gave Mr. 
Schmitz. It seems to me the only one of all the New 
York papers which shows the real spirit of “the art of 
criticism.” Such an art is to be appreciated and cherished 
these days. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Lucy D. Bogue. 


Wants More Popular Programs 


To the Musicat Courier: 

During the past thirteen years in Akron I have had the 
pleasure of hearing the Minneapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Russian, Cleveland, New York Syniphony, 
New York Philharmonic orchestras’ on occasional or an- 
nual visits. 

Some of the programs have been delightful. Lately the 
pleasure has been decreasing because some of the conductors 
are apparently going in a circle in ‘their choices of pro- 
grams. We are getting a repetition of the same music of 
which Peer Gynt Suite, Afternoon of a Faun, Meistersinger 
Overture, Fifth Tschaikowsky Symphony are examples. 

In their home towns the orchestras should and do give 
the many new and old selections during the season. In 
other cities I believe the programs should consist of more 
well known and popular beautiful music and of fewer new 
and less enjoyable works. Why are we not given Merry 
Wives of Windsor Overture, Waltz of the Hours from 
Coppelia, Coleridge-Taylor’s Little Concert Suite, First 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
a Johann Strauss waltz such as Wine, Woman and Song, 
Siegfried’s Funeral March, Prince Igor Overture,’ some of 
Edward German’s dances as the Harvest Dance from the 
Seasons, and many other beautiful selections that could be 
mentioned yet appear to be ignored. 

Less repetition of the often played selections and more 
of the beautiful, if not quite so aristocratic, such as I have 
described, would, I believe, meet with more favor from the 
large and attentive Akron audiences, The First Rhapsody 
has been played here once, by the New York Symphony, and 
was easily the most enjoyed and applauded item of the two 
programs. The Fourth Symphony Finale has been played 
by the Cleveland Orchestra. Otherwise the selections men- 
tioned have not appeared on any orchestra program in 
thirteen years in Akron to my knowledge. 

The playing of the orchestras and the conducting are al- 
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ways excellent. My criticism is of the programs—too 
similar. 
(Signed) A. S. McCormick. 
Akron, Ohio, November 10. 


Municipal Free Opera 


To the Musicat Courter: 

In one of the evening papers of November 10 considerable 
space was given to the free grand opera plans of the Mayor 
and the City Chamberlain. According to the announcement, 
free opera is to be given in Prospect Park during the com- 
ing summer. It is not to cost the city one cent. This fact 
is announced in one paragraph, and in another paragraph it 
is stated that the preparation of the site chosen will cost a 
considerable sum. In another paragraph it is stated that the 
production of the free opera is to be financed without 
municipal aid. In other words, one statement contradicts 
the other. If the Mayor and the Chamberlain would devote 
all their time and energy to the proper running of the city, 
New York would be a far better place to live in. We do not 
need a Mayor and Chamberlain who seek to be operatic 
and concert impresarios. If the Mayor Hylan Free Grand 
Opera Company must be established, it should be kept out 
of the parks. Let us hope that the Parks and Playground 
Association and the other organizations that prevented the 
Mayor from establishing his Music and Art Center in the 
park will look into this matter carefully and see whether 
his plans are the proper thing for the parks. 

Mayor Hylan and Chamberlain Berolzheimer probably 
realize that public sentiment would prevent the use of Cen- 
tral Park for any such purpose. They should bear in mind, 
however, that Brooklyn is also a part of New York City. 
And, as several correspondents have already remarked in 
letters to the papers, “free concerts are a real necessity, but 
grand opra is a luxury.” Free grand opera would un 
doubtedly be a grand failure as well as a huge waste of 
funds, especially if not conducted on an absolutely high 
plane, 

If the Mayor and his Chamberlain think that 75,000 to 
100,000 people can see or hear an opera properly in the 
open air without having a suitable place built, they certainly 
have two or more guesses coming to them. 

New York, (Signed) SAmMuet Roeper, 


Adelaide Fischer Sings at Evensong Service 
Adelaide Fischer, soprano, was engaged for the Evensong 
service given at the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
on Sunday, November 16, when the first part of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was given. Miss Fischer is a member of the 
quartet at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
where the other soloists are Alice McComb Ripple, con 
tralto; John D. Arfmann, tenor, and James Woodside, bass. 
Seth Bingham is the organist and choir director. Excerpts 
from Brahms’ Requiem were given recently at this church 


Two New Dates for Bruce Simonds 
Bruce Simonds has been booked by his manager, Annie 
Friedberg, for a concert at the Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio, December 13, and at the Woman’s Musical Club, 
Quebec, Canada, January 14. 





Kathryn Meisle, 


Leone Kruse, 


Mr. 
Brady 
will again 
conduct a 
master class 
at the Chicago 
Musical College 
July 1925. 

Chicago Representative 


MABEL SHARP-HERDIEN 


Care of Chicago Musical College. 


CARL D. 


Manager 


Lawrence Wolff, 


Sybil Richardson, 


Eyvind Laholm, 


Cristina Valli, 


Robert Stee y gaged Chicago Civie Opera 1925.26, 


KINSEY 


Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Dramatic Soprano 
Munich National Opera 


Lyric Tenor 
Munich National Opera 


Lyric Soprano 


Italy 


Essen Municipal Opera 


Lyric Soprano 


WILLIAM S. 


Teacher of 
Singing 
137 West 86th Street 
New York 


Dramatic Tenor 
Essen Municipal Opera 


Baritone, now singing in Venice; en- 








All these artists are pupils of Mr. Brady and were also members 


of his REPERTOIRE class. 


Their acting was studied under Enrica Clay Dillon. 
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3USINESS CONFUSION THREATENS TO 
re DISRUPT TWO GREAT BERLIN OPERA HOUSES 


Long and Vehement Fight Continues Between Volksoper and Deutsches Opernhaus—F urtwingler Cuts Bruckner—Hindel 
Refreshed—Eleanor Painter in Opera—Richard Hale Sings—Erdmann a Modernistic Genius—Other News 


terlin, November 7.—After the exciting performance of 
Krenek’s Zwingburg in the Staatsoper, our four opera 
houses kept peace for a moment. That is to say, peace 
on the stage, but not peace in the background of personal 
relations, business matters, etc, Unnoticed by the public, 
a jong and vehement fight has been going on between the 
Volksoper and its director, Lange, on one side, and the 
Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlottenburg on the other side, 
Today the papers report that director Lange has found 
means to bring into his possession the majority, of shares 
of the Deutsches Opernhaus, which would give him a pre- 
ponderating influence on the business and the artistic af- 
fairs of the rival stage; tomorrow one reads that the 
Deutsches Opernhaus has known how to counterbalance 
effectively the threatening invasion of Herr Lange, The 
fact is, that the Volksoper probably will be forced to leave 
its house in about a year, and Director Lange, looking about 


for a new theater, has come to the conclusion that the 
hest solution of the threatening difficulties would be a 
fusion of the two opera houses. However, instead of 


fusion there is only confusion, because the Deutsches Op- 
ernhaus, though itself by no means prosperous, feels little 
inclined to give up its (to tell the truth) fictitious inde- 
pendence and to become a part of the Lange concern. What 
the outcome of this quarrel will be one cannot predict today. 
The danger is, that both opera houses will be ruined. As 
regards the artistic operatic events of the past. fortnight 
there is to be mentioned Bruno Walter's conducting at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, which after Leo Blech’'s retreat 1s 
left without a permanent musical director of prime rank. 
Walter conducted performances of Walkure and Zauber- 
fléte with that eminent musicianship, that culture of sound 
and taste, that enthusiasm and loving care for details which 
are characteristic of his art. At the Volksoper two of the 
most prominent Italian singers of Mascagni’s unfortunate 
tournée. the tenor Zenatello and his wife, the powerful con- 
tralto, Maria Gay Zenatello, have been much admired and 
acclaimed in several guest performances of Carmen and 
Samson and Delilah, In one of the performances the 
chorus organized a sudden strike, and instead of the entire 
opera of Samson, a pasticcio of three acts of different Ital- 
ian operas had to be given in an almost improvised manner, 
acts being selected which did not require a chorus. 
FurrwANncier Cuts BrucKNeERr 

In symphonic concerts there was not much display of 
new compositions of importance. In the third Philhar- 
monic concert Furtwingler paid his tribute to Bruckner 
in this Bruckner memorial year. He had chosen the fifth 
symphony in B flat, as regards art of polyphony and contra- 
puntal workmanship the most complicated and perhaps the 
most interesting of the Bruckner symphonies. The impres- 
sion of Furtwangler’s reading, however, did not come up 
to the high expectations. He had introduced a considerable 
number of sometimes extensive cuts, which to be sure 
shortened-the rather too lengthy proportions and coherence, 
[ am still looking forward to as perfect a rendering of 
this fifth symphony as Klemperer a short time ago gave us 
af the eighth symphony, before I make up my mind as 
to whether the evident shortcomings are the fault of the 
composition or of insufficient rendering. Artur Schnabel 
was soloist and gave us a masterly and altogether delightful 
rendering of Mozart's A major piano concerto, 

HANDEL REFRESHED 

The Singakademie Chorus, the oldest choral organization 
of Berlin, conducted by Prof, Georg Schumann, has emi- 
grated from its own Singakademie building to the _Phil- 
harmonie, in order to utilize the greater seating capacity of 
this hall. The special domain of this chorus for more than 


a century have been the works of Handel and Bach, The 
present season of the Singakademie was initiated by a 
powerful performance of Handel’s Israel in Egypt, in which 
Prof. Schumann showed that the results of the modern 
Handel-renaissance in Germany have to a certain extent 
found his approval. 
ELeANor PAINTER IN OPERA 

Eleanor Painter, who before the war was a_ highly 
esteemed member of the Charlottenburg Opera, has returned 
to Berlin. She had an extraordinary success as Butterfly 





SONJA FRIEDMANN-GRAMATTE, 


in a performance of Puccini's opera at the National Opera. 
A most remarkable personification of the graceful, trustful, 
loving little Japanese girl, full of melancholy charm, with 
touching accents of innocent happiness and grief. Much 
culture and art also in her singing. 
Ricuarp Hae Sincs 

Richard Hale, from New York, gifted with a powerful, 
well trained baritone voice, earned much praise for his 
intelligent and effective singing, especially of French and 
English songs by Robert Nathan, Deems Taylor, J. A. Car- 
penter, H. T. Burleigh, David Guion, among these some 
negro spirituals. Mme. Dore Leeser accompanied skilfully. 

How Fame 1s Won 

If I were an ambtiious young fellow of twenty years, 
I would find means of being accepted as a pupil by Arnold 
Schonberg, of Vienna. Then I would apply myself to 
learning the Schonberg idiom, would write a piano sonata 
op. 1, of very up-to-date tonal aspect; this sonata would 
be published right away by the Universal Edition in Vienna ; 
a long serious article would immediately be written in the 
Anbruch periodical of the Universal Edition, telling the 
world what a great talent had just been discovered in the 
Schonberg circle. After a few weeks this op. 1 would 
be played in Berlin twice, for the first time on two suc- 
cessive nights, by two different pianists; the Berlin press, 
section Modern Music, Atonality, would write long and 
extremely flattering criticisms, and I would find that I 
had been pushed into publicity with great skill and excel- 
lent result. Alas, I am too old to do myself as described 
above. But young Hanns Eisler, of Vienna, was clever 
and fortunate enough to do so, exactly as described. His 
very modern, but as regards musical contents not very 
much inspiring and inspired, sonata op. 1 was played by 














CLARA HASKIL 


Rumanian Pianist 


, ; 
Shows Brilliance in Program Given at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday Afternoon, November 3, 1924, 
at Her American Debut Performance 


New York American—‘“She proved conclusively and with 

conviction that Rumania is a country to be reckoned with jf 
where pianists are concerned. Miss Haskil’s is an | 
amazingly brilliant talent revealed with assurance and ff 
effect.” | 


New York Herald—“Clara Haskil, recently from Paris, 
gave a remarkable demonstration of flying fingers at her 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall with her two 
principal numbers calling for many swift digital flights. 
The Sun—“She displayed a wide range of dynamics, 
developed her themes in able style and showed herself 

an artist of talent whose resources should be carefully 
cultivated.” 

New York Times—“To give an eminently palatable | 
translation of the Bach-Busoni Toccata, and a not only 
imaginative’ but brilliant interpretation of a Chopin Bal- 
lade, was the good. fortune of Clara Haskil at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Her Chopin group was really 
captivating.” 


| 

| 

J | 

Now booking for this season and next under the exclusive ] 
management of | 
| 


BERNARD LABERGE 
70 St. James St. Montreal, Canada 


New York address care 
The L. D. Bogue Concert Management, 130 W. 42nd St. 
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young Franz Osborn and by Elsa C. Krauss a night after- 
wards, Osborn, one of the most talented of Leonid Kreut- 
*zer’s pupils, is an interesting player of decidedly modern 
cut. His nervous, excited temperament, his strong intel- 
lect and his considerable playing capacity predispose him 
for the rendering of ultra-modern music. But also in Bach, 
Beethoven and Chopin he showed pianistic faculties of un- 
common strength. Elsa C. Krauss, so far entirely unknown 
to the Berlin public, introduced herself favorably with a 
modern program containing, besides the Eisler sonata, com- 
positions by Schonberg (op. 11 and 19), by the Schonberg 
pupil, Alban Berg, and Heinz Tiessen. Her powerful, 
energetic, almost manly style of playing was much re- 
marked, and she impressed her public considerably. 
ErpMANN A Mopernistic GENIUS 

Edward Erdmann is universally acknowledged as being 
the pianist predestined for the rendering of ultra-modern 
music. One may in fact find, that as regards smoothness, 
finish of technic, beauty of tone and wealth of colors he 
is surpassed by some. other players, but as regards the 
passion, the intelligence, the capacity with which he plays 
modern music, he hardly finds a rival. This time he offered 
a new suite by Carl Nielsen, the Danish master. Nielsen 
does not belong to the radical modernists. Though he has 
accepted a good deal of modern progress in the technical 
handling of harmony and of tone-color, he nevertheless, 
never forgets his sound melodic basis, which has always 
been natural to him and which remains the strongest founda- 
tion of music even now. The suite, somewhat too extended, 
is nevertheless one of the best modern contributions to 
piano literature, and full of clever, amusing and effective 
details. Erdmann also played for the first time Philippe 
Jarnach’s new sarabande from op. 17. Jarnach’s music, of 
a very progressive modern type, has a precious quality 
which distinguishes it from most of the immature dabbling 
with so-called atonality. The most daring dissonances, 
handled by Jarnath, have a fascination, even beauty of 
effect, a result due to his eminent sense of tone-color, which 
is balanced by an equally developed sense of logical form. 
No trace of crudeness and that dreaded modern ugliness 
in his extremely cultivated and spiritual music. 

More Movern Works 

Modern music is also propagated systematically in the 
concerts of the November group. The Amar Quartet, of 
Frankfort, had come to Berlin to play at this occasion some 
of the works performed at the last Selkre festival. Hin- 
demith’s string trio, op. 39, manifests its author’s sound 
musicianship. Its style appears to me as the legitimate suc- 
cession to Brahms and Reger; it is modern, to be sure, but 
not a bit crazy, nor revolutionary. Its vivid rhythms and 
sharply defined motives of decidedly melodic cut seem to 
indicate a return to music pure and simple, freed from the 
fetters of sensational novelty and revolutionary aspirations. 
These last-named characteristics of modern music are still 
predominant in Anton Weber's aphoristic six bagatelles for 
string quartet and in Stravinsky’s concertino. I cannot 
accord to both of these compositions an extraordinary ar- 
tistic value beyond interesting experiments in strange tech- 
nical methods and in extreme abbreviation of expression. 
Music, however, I am convinced, does not suffer the ex- 
treme abbreviation at all. 

A New Mistress or Music 

The firm of Steinway & Sons had invited a number of 
professionals and prominent members of the Berlin Musi- 
cal Society to hear Sonja Friedmann-Gramatté play her 
own compositions. This young Russian woman is possessed 
by a veritable demon, She masters both violin and piano, 
and it is hard to say which of the two instruments she 
plays better. To hear her play is a rare treat, but what 
she plays is still more astounding. A long, most compli- 
cated and difficult sonata for violin solo shows a pro- 
found knowledge of Bach, an application of his methods 
to melodies of an almost savage Russian type. The piano 
sonata shows Sonja Friedmann in the full procession of 
all modern achievements, bus besides she has the precious 
gift of melodic invention, freshness of ideas, outbursts of 
a passionate energy which inflame the listener. She is 
the exact counterpart of Krenek, and in my opinion incom- 
parably stronger musically, Her production was a memor- 
able and altogether unique event. Sonja Friedmann lives 
at present in Spain with her husband, the painter Gram- 
atte. 

Over-StrRiNGING BERLIN 

In chamber music there has been a superabundance of 
string quartets. Within a fortnight no less than nine dif- 
ferent quartets gave concerts, some of them several times. 
From Vienna, Rose and Buxbaum have come here, Amar 
from’ Frankfort, Prisca from Cologne, Schachtebeck from 
I cipsic, Klingler and the Schubert ladies’ quartet from Ber- 
lin, Busch from Darnstadt, and the Dresden quartet. Im- 
possible to enter into details regarding all these concerts, 
I limit myseli to registering the new compositions per- 
formed, Buxbaum played a new Zemlinsky quartet, Prisca 
uartet by Ewald Straesser and Siegfried Fall (brother of 
the celebrated operetta composer), Schubert Malipiero’s sec- 
ond quartet, Schachteln ct a new composition by Peterka, 
with the suggestive title: Back ic Music. 

D’ALzert SHows Resutis or AccimENT 

Eugen d’Albert has evidently lost a good deal of his 
manual skill after the accident which struck him last sum- 
mer in Swtizerland. Under these circumstances his first 
recital was a severe disappointment, though of course, in 
Nehter, more delicate episodes and pieces, one could still 
recugnize the immutable charm and beauty of his art. Bruno 
Eisner is not a sensational player, but a pianist of great 
culture, most intelligent musician and interpreter imbued 
with a real feeling of responsibility. Together with Schna- 
bei and Leonid Kreutzer, his colleagues in’ art, he stands at 
the head of a contemporary school of interpretation which 
sees its ideal in the strictest obedience to the laws of style 
and of esthetics; Eisner played Beethoven, Schumann and 
Liszt with absolute finish, charming subtleness of nuance 
and with that delicate and expressive try which since 
some time is in danger of getting old-fashioned. 

Fippers 


Of violinists I name Vecsey, whose admitable art has 
come to its full climax at present. He played the Beetho- 
ven concerto in an altogether sublime manner, with the 
rarest perfection in every detail. Considerable attention was 
aroused by the playing of Simon Goldberg, a lad of fifteen 
years, pupil of Flesch. His playing of concertos by Bach, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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(Continued from page 20) 
themselves, Mr. Saminsky did not succeed in adding anything 
to their interest in his development. As industrious work- 
manship the score wa$ well enough, but music of importance 
it was not. 
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Jacques Goutmanovitch 


The violin recital of Jacques Goutmanovitch was well at- 
tended at The Town Hali on Monday evening, he having been 
heard here previously. His program comprised the Lekeu 
G major sonata, the Bach concerto in E major, and a third 
group consisting of miscellaneous numbers covering a wide 
range in the violinist’s repertory. The accompanist was 
Vera Giles, who shared with the artist the applause of the 
evening. 
Frances Hall 

Frances Hall, in her annual piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, showed a decided progress. She is an 
interesting young pianist, wth ample technical resources, 
and something to say. Beginning with three Schubert Mo- 
ments Musica.—A flat, C sharp minor and F minor—daintily 
played, Miss Hall procéeded to give an excellent exposi- 
tion of the Brahms F m‘nor sonata. She had a broad con- 
ception of this beautiful sonata and gave to it power, rich 
coloring and artistic interpretation. Throughout she played 
with understanding and sincere feeling. The firmness and 
assurance with which the first movement was played was as 
pleasing as the lightness and vivacity of the scherzo. Miss 
Hall has depth of tone and secures volume where necessary, 
without forcing. The slow movements, too, were given with 
much expressiveness. 

The third group contained some interesting, unhackneyed 
material: an impromptu, by Fauré; The Fairy King’s Ball 
and Fairies’ Epilogue, by Korngold; Prelude, F sharp minor, 
Hutcheson; Etude en forme de Valse, Saint-Saéns, The 
Korngold numbers were rendered with a delightful sense of 
portraying something delicate and the second number had 
an appealingly wistful touch, The Hutcheson prelude was 
brilliantly executed and won much applause. Altogether, 
Miss Hall proved herself a young artist of musicianly at- 
tainments and well deserving of serious recognition, Her 
audience received her enthusiastically and enjoyed several 
encores, pat 
Beethoven Association 


On Monday evening the Beethoven Association program 

at Aeolian Hall offered the Haydn quartet in F major, 
played by the Lenox Quartet; a group of German songs 
sung by Helen Stanley, with Ernest Hutcheson at the 
piano; Chausson’s Chanson Perpetuelle for soprano, string 
quartet and piano, with Mme. Stanley and Mr. I'-tcheson 
and the Lenox players; and the Schumann piano quintet with 
three of the Lenox players and Sigismund Stojowski at the 
yano, 
It was not one of the best of the Beethoven Association 
concerts. It is, of course, a fine thing for. all these distin- 
guished artists to contribute their services to the Association, 
but they should be as conscientious as they are in preparing 
for a concert where they are paid. 

Mme, Stanley, in her group of German lieder, gave of 
the best of her art, and very fine it was, but the raggedness 
of the Chanson Perpetuellé afid’ the occasional unevenness of 
both the Haydn and the Schumann led one to believe that 
more rehearsals would have produced decidedly better re- 
sults. There was the usual, full house which was enthusiastic 
in its applause. 

Clara Clemens 

Clara Clemens gave the fifth program of her series of 
seven historical concerts on the Development of Song be- 
fore a large audience in Town Hall on Monday afternoon. 
Her program contained a number of French and Russian 
songs by Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Bizet, Fauré, César Franck, 
Massenet, Duparc, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, 
Roerodin, Arensky, Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff. This 
interesting and educational series is meeting with success. 
Press and public speak in praise of Mme. Clemens’ artistic 
work and intellectual contribution to the art of singing and 
the development of song. Her interpretations are con- 
vincing. Walter Golde accompanied the recitalist sympa- 
thetically. 
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Elsa Alsen 


Elsa Alsen, soprano, who created quite a sensation here 
last year with her splendid interpretations with the Wagner 
Opera Company, was heard for the first time in New York 
in concert at Aeolian Hall on the evening of November 25. 
Her program was an interesting one, with its generous 
sprinkling of songs in other languages besides the usual Ger- 
man which Mme. Alsen presents to such advantage. Her 
voice is full, resonant and powerful, with delightful smooth 
quality and richness of tone. Her interpretations are dra- 
matic, colored with emotion in the fine shadings of various 
moods, Opening with the Aria di Gismonda from Ottone, 
of Handel, arranged by Frank Bibb who accompanied her 
at the piano throughout the evening, Mme. Alsen offered two 
groups of her favorite German—four Schubert numbers 
which were rendered in finished style and sincere apprecia- 
tion, and five Brahms selections, also appealingly presented 
to the enthusiastic audience. Folk songs in French, German, 
Irish, English and Inalian were well received as was also the 
final group of French compositions, including the interesting 
Dansons la Gigue which Mme. Alsen was obliged to give 
twice—besides those of Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Chausson. 

By the insistant den ands from the well filled hall Mme. 
Alsen was recalled again and again, responding graciously 
with encores, not only at the program’s conclusion but also 
between groups when she frequently returned to give double 
extra numbers, At the end the applause warranted another 


recall lesides the three made and only the turning off o« the 
lights dispersed her enthusiastic admirers. 
of muny beautiful flowers. 


Richard Keys Biggs 
An audience of fair size gathered in the Town Hall, 
Noveinber 


She was recip‘ent 


25, to hear Richard Keys Biggs, “foremost 
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American organist,” who saw service in the United States 
Army in France and brought home a French bride. Much 
liked was Stebbins’ In Summer as played by Biggs, and 
the merry music, ending with a glissando, of Ronde Fran- 
caise (Boellmann), as well as the cool surety of the Bach 
E minor fugue, all so heartily applauded that he added a 
Christmas chorale. People enjoyed the beauty of Torjus- 
sen’s To the Rising Sun, and organists especially appre- 
ciated the playing of the Franck choral, Excerpts of works 
by the Americans, Borowski (Chicago) and Rogers (Cleve- 
land), were also played by the organist. A prayer (Bossi) 
and toccata (fift symphony) by Widor, the last named 
played in unusually rapid tempo, concluded the interesting 
program. Everything was performed from memory, with- 
out a hitch, and following the recital many fellow organists 
and admiring friends gathered in the artist's room to con- 
gratulate Mr. Biggs, 


Francis Macmillen 


After an absence of three years from the New York con- 
cert stage, Francis Macmillen made his reappearance in re- 
cital on Tuesday evening in Carnegie Hall and was welcomed 
by a large audience whose pleasure was manifested through- 
out the entire evening. 

Mr. Macmillen, who always enjoyed a big following in the 
metropolis, was heard in a program containing several num- 
bers quite different from the customary selections heard at 
violin recitals. He, together with Richard Hageman, opened 
with the sonata for piano and violin by Gabriel Fauré; next 
came an unfamiliar concerto by Frederic d’Erlanger, a com- 
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position which, to the writer's recollection, has not been 
played here before. This work, which is melodious, abounds 
in many technical difficulties, all of which Mr. Macmillen 
overcame with apparent case. 

Group III contained Romance in E minor, Sinding; and 
Passacaglia (after Handel), César Thomson, and at the 
close he played another number by the late Gabriel Fauré, as 
well as Serenade 4 Colombine, Pierné, and Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns. 

His playing throughout the entire program revealed ma- 
turity—a finished art, not only from a technical standpoint 
but also from the standpoint of sincerity and musicianshipe 
The applause was so pronounced that he was obliged to give 
three encores. 

Regarding the piano accompaniments it must be said that 
the quality of Mr. Hageman’s work was in keeping with 
Mr. Macmillen’s artistic playing. 
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Plaza Artistic Mornings 

The program of the second of Andres de Segurola’s Ar- 
tistic Mornings at the Hotel Plaza, on Wednesday, was 
highly enjoyable. It was just the right length, the program 
being well chosen, and there was a happy limit to the en- 
cores, The audience was smart and very appreciative, and 
the artists, Lucrezia Bori and Ralph Errolle, both of the 
Metropolitan, were in fine spirits and voice. 

Mr. Errolle opened the program with a fine rendition of 
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“SHOWS MARKED DEVELOPMENT” 

Frances Hall, young American’ pianist, 
showed marked development of talent yes- 
terday afternoon at Aeolian Hall in a pro- 
gram of short pieces surrounding the formid- 
able F minor sonata of Brahms. 
Playing of copious and well directed power 
is needed to make this effective, but power 
and _ intelligently applied energy were 
prominent characteristics of Miss Hall’s 
playing. She seemed at her best in sonorous 
passages, played with much color and vig- 
orous dash, though calmer lyric intervals 
were well played with a smooth tone. 
N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 25, 1924. 














“NOT ONLY iNTERESTING BUT 
ARTISTIC” 
A talented young pianist, Frances Hall, gave 
not only an interesting but an artistic recital 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. It was 
in the Brahms sonata more especially that 
she showed she could play on a large 


FRANCES 


HALL 


in Aeolian Hall Recital proves 
“Interesting” and “Artistic’— 
“Gifts of Uncommon Value” 


“MUSICAL GIFTS OF UNCOMMON 
ARTISTIC VALUE” 

Frances Hall gave her third recital in Aeolian 

Hall yesterday. In her most important pro- 
gram number, the F minor sonata by Brahms, 
and in fact in all her selections, she dem- 
onstrated that her musical gifts are of 
uncommon artistic value. She played 
with good understanding, much style and 
clarity. She began with three “Moments 
Musicale” by Schubert, and after the sonata 
gave an “Impromptu” by the late Gabriel 
Faure; Korngold’s “Fairy King Ball” and 
“Fairy Epilogue,” two pieces always interest- 
ing. The admirable F sharp minor prelude 
of Hutcheson and the Saint-Saéns’ Etude en 
Forme -de Valse furnished a brilliant dis- 
play of dynamics and bravura technic,— 
N. Y. Eve. Sun, Nov. 25, 1924. 




















“ATTAINMENTS SUCCESSFULLY PRE- 
SENTED BEFORE HER CONSIDERABLE 
ADMIRERS” 
For three years Frances Hall has been known 
as a sincere musician whose piano attain- 
ments have been successfully presented before 
her considerable admirers. Yesterday after- 
noon she devoted her program to music of 
the romantic character. Three lovely “Mo- 
ments Musicale” by Schubert fortunately 
lasted longer than promised, and for beauty 
of melodic line and quality of tone were 





canvas as well'as on a smaller one. The 
allegro, the scherzo and the finale were given 
in fine order, replete with careful detail 
and yet carried on with forceful rhythm 
and swing. Miss Hall at all times pro- 
duced a musical touch and pleased the 
ear of her listeners.—N. ). Times. 























(Second Aeolian Hall recital to be given in February ) 


most satisfying, 
She played Brahms’ F minor sonata with con- 





viction that she felt and could reveal the com- 
poser’s meaning. Her phrasing, accentua- 
tion and tone-shading enhanced its five elo- 
Nov. 


quent movements.—N. Y. American, 


25, 1924. 
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Il Mio Tesoro infanto, from Don Giovanni (Mozart), which 
revealed his commendable style and the agreeable quality of 
his voice. He was cordially received, increasing the favor- 
able impression made in a later group, including The Lights 
of Home, and Love, Awake (Linn Seiler), Il Neige (Bem- 


herg), and Je t'Aime (Massenet). The last one was espe- 
cially liked. 

Mme. Bori, dashingly clad in black and white, with a pert 
little toque to match, charmed her audience at first sight. 
And it may as well be admitted here that singers must look 


attractive as well as sing well at morning musicales, Any 
@nger who overlooks this point escapes the audience's full 
approval no matter how beautifully she may sing. Bori 
was in excellent voice and delighted in her Nozze de Figaro 
aria (Mozart), which was given with vocal charm and 
Her three songs, by Bizet, Falla and Mari- 


polished style. 

nuzzi, and an encore, Tosti’s Mattinata, were exquisitely 
done fori is Bori—so does it not seem superfluous to 
iy anything more’ 

The third act duet from Romeo et Juliet (Gounod) closed 
the musicale and sent the audience homeward with the feel- 
ing that it had been treated to an exceedingly delightful 
program 


The dramatic star of the morning chosen for a “Fifteen 
Minute Causerie” was Lowell Sherman, star in High Stakes. 
His remarks were witty and appropriate, especially his refer- 
ence to Mr, de Segurola and himself having one thing in 

“a glass (monocle) or a pair of glasses between 
This amused the audience exceedingly. Mr. Sher- 


common 
them.” 











IN RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL 


Ernest Davis is a tenor with an exceptional dramatic 
ability. He sang at Aeolian Hall last even and mateo 
a good voice with fervent interpretations of old ditties and 
modern romances,—New York American, Nov, 19, 1924, 


Ernest Davis sang last night at Aeolian Hall. He has a 
tenor voice of notable ease and th and adequat 
ee and expressive capacity.—Herald Tribune, Mov, 





Ernest Davis, tenor, in his Aeolian Hall recital last even- 
ing, sang Handel's ‘“‘Where'er You Walk.’’ It was all 
fresh and spirited, and Mr, Davis used freely a voice robust, 
of mellow quality,—Times, Nov, 19, 1024, 


Ernest Davis, at Aeolian Hall last evening, gave a song 
recital blessed with an attractive program and the able 
acoompaniments of Walter Golde, 

Mr, Davis revealed a voloe of good quality, well placed 
and endowed with considerable powors of expression,— 
The Sun, Nov, 19, 1924, 


It was an amiable program, sung with sensitive appre- 
gation of . ld and persuasive moods.—A, 8., World, 
ov, 18, " 


jm ae Davis, Syaen, at tte social in Acolian Hall, sang 
a rogram in suave an ling manner,—Even: 
World, tov. 19, 1024, —T - 


Mr, Davis, who appeared last night in Aeolian Hall before 
® well filled auditorium, s a tenor voice of fine 
range and volume, and of rtiou good quality. He 
also evidences good voice culture which means that has 


noticeable in his praise- 
worthy interpretation of the m songs, The public 
see ee to the a modest young artist. 
y gree very warmly, especially after the 
lieder, to which he added the y from 
singer, Mr, Golde accompa with 
Zeitung. 


MIDDLEWEST—Jan. 15th to Feb. 15th 


Mgt.: DANIEL MAYER, 


Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
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man is indeed a personality, and his appearance added in- 
terest to the program. 

Congratulations to Andres de Segurola! 
far has indeed been of a high standard. 


New York Philharmonic: Medtner, Soloist 

The November 26 concert of the Philharmonic Society 
brought Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem, The Island of 
the Dead, full of somber and wonderful effects, and as the 
closing number, the Pathetique Symphony, both of them 
works of guaranteed effectiveness. Applause was equally 
strong for both these characteristic Russian works, and in- 
deed, it seemed as if certain movements of the symphony 
were redemanded. 

Nicholas Medtner, mature pianist of poise, displayed his 
fine technic and personal appreciation of the Bosthoven 
fourth piano concerto, op. 58, by his control, and at all 
times enjoyable playing. There was great hand clapping and 
enthusiasm after the aristocratically beautiful work. Con- 
ductor Van Hoogstraten’s incisive beat and understanding 
of possibilities in orchestral playing, as well as in accom- 
panying the piano concerto, brought him well deserved 
recognition. 


His series so 


Hercules Pascal 


At the Town Hall, on Monday evening, Hercules Pascal, 
basso, assisted by Elinor Whittemore, violinist, and Solon 
Alberti, accompanist for both of the artists, gave an inter- 
esting program, This was not Mr. Pascal’s debut, for he 
had been heard successfully in recital last season. His pro- 
gram was well chosen and disclosed a voice of good quality. 
He makes a pleasing stage appearance and sings with 
warmth and sincere feeling, 

Miss Whittemore has talent, and acquitted herself credit- 
ably at this hearing. She was papas interesting in her 
last group, which consisted of Vocalise by Rachmaninoff, 

Vilhelmj’s Ave Maria, and the Prelude and Alle- 


Schubert- 
Both artists were well received. 


gro by Pugnani-Kreisler, 


Gitta Gradova 


Gitta Gradova began her Aeolian Hall concert on Wednes- 
day evening promptly at 8:45 as advertised.- Having allowed 
a half hour beyond the average concert time, it was more 
than a little annoying that a considerable wait was neces- 
sary between the first and second movements of the Bach 
concerto in order to let many latecomers take their seats. 
Undoubtedly these same people would have arrived at 10:30 
had the concert been scheduled for 10. So much for the 
appreciation shown an artist who tries to suit her audience's 
convenience ! 

In her New York appearances last year Miss Gradova 
won an enviable place for herself as one of our best women 
pianists, and her first appearance here this season confirmed 
that impression. Her program ranged from Bach to Scria- 
bin, with a major portion of it devoted to the latter, this 
young artist having won a reputation as a “Scriabinist.” 
The first number was the Bach concerto “In the Italian 
Style,” played with delightful crispness, precision and dash. 
She has a facile and brilliant technic and a firm, full tone 
with an admirable command of both power and delicacy. 
From the Bach she jumped to Scriabin in the same group, 
a rather daring experiment, but one in which she was entirely 
successful. Her rendering of Scriabin’s fourth sonata, op. 
30, in F rg minor, showed a sympathetic insight and the 
freedom of her interpretation proved her complete grasp 
of it. She communicated the meaning of its contents with 
assurance and sincerity. Endowed with an abundance of 
musical temperament, she imbues her playing with colors 
both rich and delicate, soft and brilliant. Her command 
of nuances is not alone in tone. Her elasticity of rhythm 
and her gradations as well as contrasts, both rhythmically 
and tonally, give to her playing a subtle fascination, all of 
which is abetted by an individual and commanding person- 
ality. Her musicianship in general is highly commendable. 
From the animation and spontaneity of the Bach and parts 
of the Scriabin sonata, = was able to put herself into 
the relaxed, contemplative mood of the Danse Languide, 
which headed her ~second group, consisting entirely of 
Scriabin. This bit of brief beauty was tastefully and charm- 
ingly interpreted. The prelude in F sharp minor and Vers 
la Flamme, one of his later numbers, completed the group. 
An interesting last group consisted of an Intermezzo and 
Hopak, by Moussourgsky; two Chopin numbers, the C sharp 
minor etude and A flat major Valse Brillante; two Albeniz 
Spanish dances, Tango and Seguidilla; Tragedy Fragment, 
op. 7, No. 3, Medtner, and in conclusion the brilliant Me- 
phisto Waltz by Liszt. Her interesting peformance of all 
these numbers likewise pleased her hearers immensely and 
their enthusiasm left no doubt about the impression this 
young artist made. The freshness of her playing and the 
joy which she puts into it are infectious. 


Ritz-Carlton Musicales 


The Paul Longone-Armand Vecsey Ritz-Carlton Musi- 
cales started off brilliantly on Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 26, the ballroom being crowded to capacity with 
many standees. No doubt Chaliapin was the magnet. al- 
though Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Paul Bernard, violinist, 
contributed greatly to the pleasure of the program. 

The giant basso received an ovation upon his appearance, 
and sang, in his own gripping style, a number of songs 
selected from his book of words which had been distributed 
among the audience. He was in excellent form and spirits, 
and even though he generously gave extra selections, he 
left the audience with a taste for more. Max. Rabinowitz 
was at the piano. 

Anna Fitziu’s popularity was shown by the spontaneous 
applause that also greeted her anpearance. Tt lasted sev- 
eral minutes and the beautiful singer was kept bowing. 
She looked chic and charming, as Anna Fitziu always does, 
and sang extremely well. Her first three selections were: 
Schlectes Wetter, Zueignung and Cacilie, by Richard 
Strauss. These were beautifully done and pleased the audi- 
ence greatly. A later group consisted of Richard Hage- 
man’s Do Not Go, My Love and At the Well, the com- 
poser, who accompanied Miss Fitziu in his masterly man- 
ner, coming in for his share of the audience’s favor. Marx’s 
Japanese Rain Song opened the group. 

Mr. Bernard made a very good impression in numbers 
by Kreisler, Tschaikowsky, Pugnani-Kreisler and Sara- 
sate, revealing fine tone and ample technic. Rosa Bernard 
accompanied him. 

If all the musicales are as well attended as the first, 
the Ritz-Carlton Musicales should be a successful venture. 
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Roland Hayes 


Again a capacity audience listened, gue enraptured, to 
Roland Hayes at: Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, the 
proceeds of this particular recital being for Fisk University. 

Mr. Hayes is a remarkable artist. He has the John 
McCormack capacity for holding the audience’s attention 
to the very end. And such enthusiasm! Even at the end 
of a full program, replete with several encores, the audi- 
ence refused to go, gathering about the stage and calling 
out for favorite numbers—but after one or two bows, the 
dapper young singer disappeared and the lights had to be 
turned out before his admirers would move a foot. 

The thing about Roland Hayes’ singing that impressed 
the writer the most was his complete, absolute, control of 
his voice. He could do anything he desired with it. At 
times his singing seemed quite ethereal. The tone was always 
lovely, well placed, and sure. His interpretations were 
exquisite and the emotional depth of Roland Hayes con- 
veyed to his hearers and was strongly felt by them. The 
program, well selected, delighted his listeners at all times. 

With the sympathetic pianistic support of William 
Lawrence, Mr, Hayes sang the following: Gedenke Doch, 
Mein Geist Zuriick, Bach; With a Painted Ribbon, Beetho- 
ven; Care Selve, from Atalanta, Handel; Mainacht, 
Brahms; Auch Kleine Dinge, Wolf; Erhebung, Schonberg ; 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (Shakespeare), Roger 
Quilter; A Persian Poem (Omar Khayyam), Santoliquido 
(repeated) ; In the Silence of Night, Rachmaninoff; Negro 
Spirituals—In a dat Day, Arranged by Heilman; New Born 
Again, Arranged by Heilman (repeated) ; Hail the Crown, 
Arranged by Avery Robinson; Done Made My Vow, Ar- 
ranged by ‘Percy Parham. 


Second Brahms Concert 


The second concert in the Brahms series by the Elshuco 
Trio and the Festival Quartet of South Mountain took 
place on Friday evening in Aeolian Hall. There was an 
audience which made up in appreciation what it lacked in 
size. The program included one of the clarinet quintets 
in F minor, a quintet, opus 34 in A major, sonata for 
piano and violin played by Hugo Kortschak and Aurelio 
jiorni, Gustave Langenus was the soloist in the clarinet 
quintet. The sonata is one of the most familiar of 

rahms’ chamber music works and was given an excellent 
performance. The two quintets on the program have long 
been standard numbers in the classic chamber repertory. 
They ,too, were played with sympathy and understanding. 


Paul Whiteman 

It took several minutes to gain admittance to Aeolian 
Hall on Friday afternoon, so great was the crowd that 
turned out to hear Paul Whiteman and his orchestra in 
“an entertainment of American music.” And what an 
entertainment it was! The program lasted less than two 
hours and, judging from the enthusiam of the audience, 
it could have lasted two more. If one doubts the peculiar 
fascination of jazz, a visit to one of these concerts will, 
undoubtedly, settle his mind as to the likes of the Ameri- 
can people. Mr. Whiteman, too, must be congratulated 
upon the selection of his numbers, which were contrasting 
and of individual interest. Those that were most liked 
were three American Musical Pieces, by Eastwood Lane; 
Spain, Isham Jones; Emeralda, an Irish fantasy for the 
modern American orchestra, with Morton Downey, soloist, 
by Phil Boutelje; two Mana-Zucca numbers and Broadway 
at Night, a tone poem, by Ferdie Grofe. 

So much has been said about Paul Whiteman and his 
skilled orchestra that nothing further is necessary at this 
time, except, perhaps, to say again that Whiteman is an 
entertainer par excellence. 

Appended is the program in full: An Early Discordant 
Jazz Tune; A Similar Tune With Modern Score; Three 
American Musical Pieces, Eastwood Lane; Pale Moon, 
Logan; Spain, Isham Jones; By the Waters of Minnetonka, 
Cavanass-Lieurance; Emeralda (First Irish Fantasy for 
the modern American Orchestra), with Morton Downey, 
Soloist, Phil Boutelje; Dixie’s Favorite Son, Von Tilzer; 
Maytime, Vincent Rose; Rose Marie, Friml; Indian Love 
Call, Friml; Wonderful One, Paul Whiteman; Linger 
Awhile (soloist, Michael Pingatore), Vincent Rose; Flavor- 
ing a Selection with Borrowed Themes, Ferdie Grofe; 
Zouaves’ Drill, Mana-Zucca; Waltz Brilliante (soloist, 
Harry Perrella), Mana-Zucca; Broadway at Night (a Tone 
Poem), Ferdie Grofe. 
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New York Philharmonic 


Henry Hadley conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall, this being his first ap- 
pearance this season as conductor of the organization. The 
orchestral numbers were Brahms’ symphony No. 1, in C 
minor, op. 68, and Victor Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody (in 
memoriam). 

Mr. Hadley, whose musicianly standing is recognized, pre- 
sented the Brahms symphony with all the intelligence and 
musiciansh‘p requisite to bring out its beauties. It was a 
presentation which will be long and favorably remembered 
by all who heard it. Every detail of light and shade was 
brought out, to say nothing of the effective building of the 
various climaxes, That his conception of the composition 
was appreciated was evidenced by the sincere applause and 
many recalls accorded him. 

The Irish Rhapsody by Victor Herbert was played in 
memoriam as a tribute to the genius of the late composer. 

Leo Schulz, veteran cellist of the Philharmonic, was 
heard in Schumann’s concerto for cello and orchestra in 
A minor, op. 129. He played this work masterfully, with 
vigor and ease. His tone possessed singing qualities, so- 


‘nority, as well as mellowness ; his technic and intonation were 


impeccable, ind his interpretation fascinating. The orchestra 
under Mr. Hadley supported him admirably. 


Nickos Cambourakis 


A talented pupil of Vladimir Graffman, a fourteen-year- 
old violinist by the name of Nickos Cambourakis, was heard 
in his own recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening. He 
did not hesitate to give a program worthy of a full grown 
artist. The two big numbers were the Tartinj sonata (the 
Devil’s Trill), with the cadenza by Auer, and the Wien- 
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iawski concerto in D minor. This young lad at once enlisted 
the attention and interest of his auditors by his youthful 
aqecarence, his poise and assurance and a direct manner of 
playing. He produced a broad, full tone, which at times had 
a beautiful quality. His bowing was flexible and he showed 
a surprising left lead finger dexterity. Moreover, his play- 
ing was not a mere display of technical facility, but he had 
also a very good idea of what he was playing. He has a 
natural gift for musical expression and his good phrasing 
and style bespoke his excellent training. The third group 
included: Hebrew Melody, Achron-Auer; Moto Perpetuo, 
C. Burleigh; Air de Lensky, from Eugene Onegin, Tschai- 
kowsky-Auer; Dance Orientale, Boris Levenson; Spinning 
Song; Popper-Auer, Wieniawski’s Scherzo-Tarantelle was 
a brilliant concluding number. Into these various selections 
the young artist put much feeling, and his ease of execution 
and warm tones were admirable. With further develop- 
ment Master Cambourakis promises something decidedly 
worth while, 

Diana Graffman gave valuable assistance at the piano. 
A friendly audience evidenced its appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of Master Cambourakis’ program, calling him back 
repeatedly for encores. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 





(Continued from page 5) 
on a symphony program. It is a jewel of delicate orchestral 
tricks and Mr. Koussevitzky, after taking two recalls, played 
it over again. 

Of the Prokofieff suite, the first hundred measures or so, 
the Invocation to the Sun was very gorgeous and the last 
half-hundred measures, a musical description of the sunrise, 
even more gorgeous and sonorous. In between’ there are 
about fifteen minutes or so of rather futile chatterings. 
The second movement, Dance of the Black Spirits, might 
just as well have been written by Stravinsky, who, however, 
would surely have had more to say. Several years’ ex- 
perience with works,of Mr. Prokofieff leads one to the 
inevitable conclusion that he is more prolific than important. 

The performance of the fourth Brahms was very serious, 
rather dull, in fact. One suspected that Mr. Kossevitzky, 
often accused of taking liberties with the classics, had said 
to himself that New York critics should have no chance to 
accuse him of this. The work, to one who is not a great 
lover of Brahms the symphonist, appears the least inspired 
of “ four symphonies and seemed even less. inspired than 
usual. : 

It was a treat to see Carnegie Hall filled again for the 
Boston Symphony concerts. Not a seat was to be had for 
either concert. The new leader undoubtedly made an excel- 
lent impression. At the end of both concerts there was a 
long series of recalls, There can be no doubt that he is a 
thorough master of the business of conducting an or- 
chestra; but in three months from now, when the orchestra 
has had more time to work with him and when he has 
played programs more consistent and interesting than the 

tch-work ones of this first visit, one will know better 
just where to place Mr. Koussevitzky. The orchestra itself 
is the same magnificent instrument as ever. 0. O 


NOVEMBER 30 
League of Composers 


The first seasonal concert of the League of Composers 
was given at the Klaw Theater on November 30 before a 
large audience among which were to be recognized many 
notables of the musical world and even some who are known 
to have traditional leanings. Thus does modernism make its 
way. The program opened with a fine reading by Helen 
Teschner Tas and Katherine Bacon of a sonata by Alex- 
ander Tcherepnine, a work not especially modern in dis- 
sonant sense but confusing and difficult to follow owing to 
the peculiar voice writing. It had effective moments, but 
failed to make a deep impression. Two fragments for 
chamber orchestra by Honegger, entitled L’Ombre and 
L’Homme et la Mer, followed, conducted by Howard Bar- 
low. Whatever the shadow may be of, this reviewer is 
unable to guess, nor did the piece arouse in his mind suf- 
ficient interest to cause any worry or wonder. The other 
piece was one of those noisy things Honegger is so fond of, 
with what appeared to be the clanking of chains made by 
the striking of a row of bottles with iron hammers (and we 
wonder how our friend, Olin Downs of the Times, knew 
that the bottles were empty?). To the mild and modest 
opinion of this reviewer such music as this is thoroughly 
futile, though the initiative of the League of Composers 
in giving us all an opportunity of hearing it and forming our 
own judgment is appreciated. 

The work by Frederick Jacobi which won honorable men- 
tion in the Berkshire Competition last summer was played 
next, conducted by the composer. It consists of a series of 
Assyrian Prayers for voice, chamber orchestra and piano. 
The singer was Judson House, tenor, and the pianist Irene 
Jacobi. The performance was not particularly favorable to 
the works or to the soloist, the orchestra being too loud. 
But one received the impression of a new Jacobi, more 
vigorous, more modern than the Jacobi we are accustomed 
to, not as melodious, less lyric. It is a development of 
which fair judgment cannot be made under the circum- 
stances and after a single performance. The full titles of 
the Assyrian Prayers are as follows: A Prayer for Victory 
to Ishtar, the goddess of love and war, in this case the god- 
dess of war; A Prayer to Bel-Marduk, the supreme god, 
the Jupiter of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. 

Followed Stravinsky’s Concertino for string quartet in 
one movement, splendidly played by the Lenox Quartet. 
It is masterly but not beautiful—is any modernism beauti- 
ful? Then came two Stravinsky songs sung by Raymonde 
Delaunois, who is evidently at hens: with these futurisms. 
She was accompanied by Constance Piper. Occasional mo- 
ments gave pleasure, but Stravinsky does not impress one 
with his songs, nor yet his small chamber music works, 
however effective his orchestral output may be. 

Mme. Delaunois also sang three puzzling songs from 
the Coplas of Castelnuovo-Tedesco, who evidently still has 
one foot in the boot of tradition. Finally the much talked 
of Machine, by Fritz Klein, was played under the direction 
of Howard Barlow. Jeanne de Mare explained in advance 
of this performance that it was a burlesque and that the 
audience might laugh if it wished. The audience did. The 
audience would like to laugh at other things the modernists 
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do, but decorum forbids. Anyhow, the audience laughed— 
though it was whispered by some that Fritz Klein had no 
idea of humor when he wrote this piece and only attributed 
fun to it when others did. It is no more funny than the 
things of Satie, who leaves us to believe that they are in- 
tended to be serious. 

Frantically applauded, of course—everything that the 
modernists do is frantically applauded. However, there is 
still hope. They are beginning to laugh at theraselves! 


New York Symphony: Adela Verne, Soloist 


A capacity audience greeted Walter Damrosch, and his 
New York Symphony on Sunday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, 
While the cadre offered an exceptionally interesting 
program it seems that everyone’s attention was centered 
on the soloist for the occasion, Adela Verne, the English 
pianist, who has returned to America for this season after 
an absence of fifteen years. Her selection was the Pad- 
erewski A minor concerto, and after her brilliant perform- 
ance of this exceptionally grateful number for pianists, the 
audience made a demonstration that is rarely heard on such 
an occasion. It was justly deserved because Miss Verne is a 
true artist in every sense of the word. The brilliancy of her 
technic instantly caught the audience and her return is 
certainly marked by a triumphant beguatas. 

Mr. Damrosch offered the Berlioz symphony, Harold in 
Italy, as his first number, and closed with Debussy’s three 
fascinating numbers, Children’s Corner. A program con- 
sisting of more striking contrasts is seldom offered, and 
all who attended the concert Sunday afternoon came away 
with the feeling of intense pleasure. 


Walter McNally 


Walter McNally, Irish baritone, who made his debut two 
weeks ago in recital, was heard for the second time, on 
Sunday afternoon, also at the Longacre Theater. The gen- 
eral impression seemed to be that the second concert 
showed more clearly the fine quality of this singer’s voice 
and many of his numbers were familiar. The theater was 
filled, there were many standees and considerable enthusiasm 
which was justly deserved, 

Mr. MecNally’s voice is capable of all of the demands 
which he makes upon it. After Sunday night’s performance 
the audience was convinced that the splendid things which 
had been said in advance of this singer’s New York appear- 
ance were justified. He offered four groups of songs and 
could have doubled him program. 


Rachmaninoff 


At his first New York recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, Sergei Rachmaninoff played as the 
principal features two Bach preludes, the unending Liszt B 
minor sonata, a group of Chopin, three pieces of his own 
and the magnificent Godowsky arrangement of Johann 
Strauss’ Artist Life waltz, which was the biggest hit of the 
afternoon and after which the pianist was called upon to add 
repeated encores. There was an audience which filled the 
hall and was exceedingly liberal in its applause. 


Elena Gerhardt 


To lovers of Brahms’ music there is no more delightful 
an interpreter than Elena Gerhardt. Somehow she seems to 
understand the full meaning of his thoughts and issues them 
forth in beautiful tones that touch the heart. One need not 
understand the German tongue to gain a vivid picture of her 
presentations. To hear her is to understand and to appre- 
ciate these masterpieces of song. 

Sunday night, while Aeolian Hall was well filled, the dis- 
tinguished singer contributed nine Brahms numbers, and 
more later as encores. Each, in turn, seemed lovelier than 
the preceding one, and as the program progressed the en- 
thusiasm increased. 

But ‘twas not only Brahms she sang. For her closing 
groups she added Hugo Wolf, and again she held her audi- 
ence’s closest attention while she sang five of his choicest 








Detroit Gives Bonci and Harris an 
Ovation 
(Special telegram to The Musical Courier) 
Detroit, Mich., November 30—Bonci concert huge 
success. Required many encores. Duets with Harris 
enthusiastically received. Ending of concert veritable 
triumph, R. 











bits. And, as a change from her usual custom, she sand- 
wiched in between these two groups a list of English songs, 
miscellaneous in character and all delightfully done. Per- 
haps the audience’s choice of these were Walter Golde’s To 
an Invalid and Maurice Besly’s Three Little Fairy Songs. 

Need one extol at this late date the finished artistry of 
Elena Gerhardt, her beautiful tones, perfect diction, and 
stately poise? Nor should it be necessary to say more of 
her able accompanist than just that he was Walter Golde. 

The program in full follows: 

Vor dem Fenster, Die Schnur—die Perl’ an Perie, Nach- 
tigall, Der Jaeger, Auf die Nacht in der Spinnstub’n, Am 
juengsten Tag, Lied, Joh. Brahms; The Sailor’s Wife, H. T. 
Burleigh; The Lawd is Smilin’, Carpenter; To an Invalid, 
Walter Golde; Three Little Fairy Songs, Maurice Besly; 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, Granville Bantock; Serenade, Granville 
Bantock; Adoration, Frank Bridge; Auf einer Wanderung, 
Staendchen, Auf dem Gruenon Balkon, Wenn du zu den 
Blumen gehst, Storchenbotschaft, Hugo Wolf. 


State Symphony Orchestra: Novaes, Soloist 


The features of the State Symphony's Sunday afternoon 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, December 1, were 
the New York concert debut of Weston Gales as conductor 
and the appearance of Guiomar Novags.as piano soloist. 
Mr. Gales, Josef Stransky’s newly appointed associate con- 
ductor of the State Symphony Orchestra, is a native of 
Elizabeth, N. J. He gave a lucid and musicianly reading of 
the Cesar Franck symphony in D minor, and had the re- 
sources of the orchestra well at his command, bringing out 
the many beauties of this work in convincing manner. He 
was cordially received by an audience that filled the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Stransky conducted the remainder of the program, begin 
ning with the Elegiac Melodies by Grieg, and concluding 
with a Wagner group—The Meistersinger prelude, Dreams 
and Ride of the Valkyries. Between these two numbers was 
the Grieg piano concerto in A minor, with Guiomar Novaes 
as soloist, who played it with admirable plasticity of expres- 
sion. The first and third movements had brilliancy, power 
and vigor, while into the second, particularly, she poured a 
warmth of feeling and brought out the lyric tenderness 
Her technical facility and elasticity of rhythm gave a pleas- 
ing freedom to her performance of the lovely work. She 
was received with great enthusiasm by the audience, Stransky 
and his men joining in the applause. ’ 


Hammond Joins League of Composers 


Richard Hammond, one of the younger composers of 
America, has become a member of the executive board of the 
League of Composers. He is the seventh composer on its 
board of eleven musicians and laymen, 

_Mr. Hammond, as vice-president of the Composers’ Music 
Corporation, has been active for several years in the publica 
tion of contemporary music. He has written a piano sonata, 
a sonata for oboe and piano, a song cycle for chamber 
orchestra and voice, incidental music for a pageant for a 
wind band, numerous songs and piano pieces. He has also 
written several orchestral works which are still unpublished 

Last summer he served as the American delegate to the 
festival of the International Society for Contemporary Mu 
sic at Salzburg. y 
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“Dr. H. L....... Piano Evening Ashley Pettis. 


Minor—G Minor and Intermezzo B Flat 
convincing embodiment. 





STEINWAY PIANO 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Lauded by German Critics in Recital in Berlin, 
Dresden, Hamburg 


Characteristic Review: 
From “Hamburger Nachrichten,” Monday, Sept. 15, 1924. 


In the Kleine Musikhalle, Ashley Pettis, an extremely 
gifted American pianist gave a piano evening. THIS ARTIST COMBINES A THOROUGH TECHNICAL 
ABILITY WITH SENSITIVE MUSICAL FEELING. 
DERED ANIMATED AND DRAMATIC BY HIS POWERFUL BUT NEVER UNBEAUTIFUL TOUCH; 
ON THE OTHER HAND MR. PETTIS HAS AT HIS COMMAND A TENDER AND GENUINELY 
EXPRESSIVE LEGATO. Thus he was equipped to give to several compositions of Brahms (Rhapsodies in B 
Minor) as well as the “Davidsbiindlertinze” of Schumann a superlatively 
THE RENDERING OF BACH’S CHROMATIC FANTASY AND FUGUE IN 
POINT OF PURE TECHNICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT WAS A MASTERLY PERFORMANCE, which 
at the same time disclosed a rather richly modern conception of Bach. 
befriended quite a number of the compositions of his countrymen. 
American composers (men and women). Among these the most decidedly valuable was the “Sonata Eroica” (op. 
50) of MacDowell. The thematic material of the four movements of this work and its development attests an 
ingenuous intellectual and interesting inventive gift. There stands out especially the original scherzo and the 
deeply felt third movement with its rich and colorfully potential melodies. 
the listener a deep impression. MR. PETTIS WAS IN EVERY WAY A REMARKABLE 
PLETE INTERPRETER OF THIS SONATA. An astonishing feat of memory was the rendering of the pro- 
* gramme which lasted without intervals more than two hours completely independent of notes, 
astic applause of the audience occasioned the tireless artist’s giving several encores. . . .” 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
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PET TIS 


ON THE ONE HAND HIS PLAYING IS REN- 


With great love and sincerity the artist 
The program showed no less than eight 


The composition does not fail to give 
AND COM- 


The enthusi- 
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We are nearing the season of peace and good will 
on earth, even among opera singers ! 
-———-@—— . 


When the philosopher wrote, “Hear first and speak 
afterward,” was he thinking of music critics? 
— ~~ -- 
Old wine is not often found in new bottles, but 
frequently old ideas are used in new compositions. 
eo 





Lucia and Barber of Seville have returned to the 
Metropolitan Opera repertory. A sure sign that the 
coloratura sopranos are in town, 


Almost every young musician passes through an 
age when nothing else seems so full of glamor as the 
calling of an operatic tenor, 

~~ 





Stop press news from Vienna: Siegfried Wagner 
is writing another opera, Wahnopfer, (N. B, That 
is the title, not our comment on Siegfried’s writing 
another opera. ) 


It was the Evening Post that furnished the follow- 
ing extraordinary information: “Gigli as Pinkerton 
and Scotti as Sharpless were well sung by Marion 
Telva as Suzuki and the other members of a vocally 
impressive company.” 


New York will have a busy time listening to the 
new guest conductors who are coming, for they make 
their debuts bnly five days apart—-Wilhelm Furt- 
wiingler on January 3 and Igor Stravinsky on Janu- 
ary 8, both with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

en Qeene 


If you have succeeded in finding a musical friend 
who does not read the Musicat Courter, remem- 
ber that you cannot give him or her a more useful 
Christmas present or one that will be more thank- 
fully received than a subscription to this paper. 
Only three weeks remain for Santa Clausing. 


compe 
The San Carlo Opera Company has always been 
a favorite in Philadelphia, but never was it so pros- 
perous as this season. Last Saturday evening, the 
final day of its season there, every one of the 4,400 
seats at the Metropolitan Opera House was filled, 
and there were perhaps some 700 standees, beside 
which other hundreds were turned away. 
ey Sma 


The Ohio Federation of Music Clubs offers the 
usual composition prizes again this year, open only to 
composers who are residents of the state. There are 
four prizes of $50 each for violin solo, unaccom- 
panied anthem, song and piano solo, Conditions, 
however, do not state what becomes of the manu- 
script. Is the $50 all that the composer gets out of 
hig composition, or is that merely a bonus? Is the 
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manuscript returned to him after the award so that 
he can seek publication through the regular channels 
if he so wishes? 

———- @—-— - 

“A money trust,” says J. P. Morgan, “is impos- 
sible.” Suppose John McCormack, Galli-Curci, Hei- 
fetz, Sousa, and Paderewski got together ? 

naman intonensine 

One sometimes wonders naively which really is of 
greater importance to the people, cheaper concerts 
and operas, or cheaper gasoline. 

—--—_o—-- — 

The Argentinian Government contemplates the 
founding of a National Conservatory of Music, 
President Coolidge, Senators, and Congressmen, 
please notice. 


SO ee 
The Telegram inquires: “What is fame? Even a 
bricklayer has a crowd to stand and watch him 
work?” The same paper has another bit of wis- 
dom: “Sound waves have great power. The clapping 
of hands has been known to swell heads.” 
cy ee 


After observing some of the New York terp- 
sichorean styles now in vogue, the MusicaL CouRIER 
has come to the conclusion that the composer who 
writes appropriate music for them is either a great 
genius or a dangerous lunatic, foolishly allowed to 
run loose by the community. 


These press agents are making life on the ocean 
wave more difficult than ever. “The illustratious 
(sic) singers were all dressed in student gowns and 
from the arrival at Quarantine until the ship docked 
they sang classical sacred music and operatic selec- 


- tions,” so one of them informed us last week. 
eee 


Robert Simon, of the Judson Bureau, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that one new musical corporation was 
omitted from the list published recently in’ the 
Musicat Courier. This organization is the Society 
for the Improvement of the Condition of Sonatas, 
and Mr. Simon himself has just been appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Hospital Super- 
vision. 

ERENy SE aoe 

Those persons who are advertising “Music Les- 
sons Free” explain that “the only cost will be the 
music you use.” There is a good suggestion for 
artists who sing and play gratis because they have 
not the courage to demand payment. When they 
are asked to appear for nothing, let them reply: 
“There will be no cost for my services, but I must 
charge you for the price of the music which I shall 
perform.” 

Leneastiamalieieninn 

Good news for the musical world, via the New 
York Times of November 30: “Paderewski has sold 
his interest in the Warsaw newspaper, Republic to 
Korfanty, a former member of the German Reichs- 
tag, who is heavily interested in business enterprises 
in Upper Silesia. This severs Mr, Paderewski’s last 
connection with Polish politics.” 

cnaeeen i mmeninie 


New York now is the richer by acquaintance with 
another first class baton exponent, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who came, conducted, and conquered last 
week at Carnegie Hall, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He is a virile, interesting, and musical 
ycrsonage, and his future concerts here are certain 
‘9 "‘ouse widespread attention and large patronage. 

ooks as though the former glories of the Boston 
»xymphony Orchestra are to be restored in full 
splendor. 

a een 


ILL-BRED 


The management of the Chicago Civic Opera has 
been compelled to issue a warning to its patrons, in 
the form of a loose leaf pamphlet inserted in the 
program of the Chicago Opera. The warning reads: 

The management has been receiving numerous complaints 
from regular opera-goers that they are disturbed by late 
arrivals and by whispering and talking during performances. 
If all the patrons of Civic Opera will make a special effort 
to be in their seats before the curtain rises and will kindly 
refrain from talking during performances, it will be greatly 
appreciated by all interested in the opera. 

Men and women who speak loudly are ill-bred, 
and those who make themselves obnoxious in concert 
halls or at the opera are the worst kind of parvenus, 
low-brow nouveauriches, who have to fanfare their 
own presence by talking where polite people listen. 
It is too bad that the Chicago Civic Opera had to 
rebuke these uncivil, impolite patrons of the opera, 
and it is doubtful if the warning will do any good 
inasmuch as, since it was issued last week, as much 
talk, as much whispering, and as many late comers 
have been seen and heard at the Auditorium. Dis- 
turbers should be ejected from the Auditorium 
whenever reported to an usher, R. D 
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THOSE WHO ARE PAID 


The following letter was written recently to 

a representative of the Musical Courier: 
Buffalo, November 18. 
My dear Mrs. Marvin: 

With regard to the Musical Courier. The publication 
is splendid in many respects, but am disappointed in the lit- 
tle interest it has for organists in general. Everything is 
taken care of but them, as an editorial policy I mean. Again 
1 do not approve of the many severe attacks on the radio. 
For these reasons I cannot renew my subscription, which you 
understand is absolutely no refieciion in any way. Make 
out my statement to date. — ' 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) George Albert Bouchard, Organist, Hotel Statler, 
and Official Broadcast Organist for WCR. 

Mr. Bouchard is obviously one of those who 
are paid for broadcasting. He is also, of course, 
paid by the Statler Hotel. He objects to us 
because, so he says, we have little interest in 
organists, and because we object—strenuously— 
to the exploitation of musicians (organists or 
otherwise) by radio broadcasting stations who 
do not pay. 

Now, as to the alleged neglect of organists, we 
give the organists as much attention as they will 
permit. They do not permit us to give them 
very much, though perhaps they may not realize 
it. Dupre, Bonnet, Eddy, Dr. Carl, Baldwin, 
Sessions, Lamare, Gleason, and many others are 
constantly in our columns because they, or their 
managers or press agents, take the trouble to 
let us hear about them. But there are a vast 
number of organists who never even take the 
trouble to send us a program, to say nothing of 
really keeping in touch with us in a friendly 
way as so many musicians do. And perhaps 
Mr. Bouchard can tell us what we are to do to 
give editorial support to organists if they will 
not even take the trouble occasionally to say 
“how do?” 

As to the radio proposition, that is quite an- 
other matter. We would be utterly faithless to 
the trust reposed in us by the musicians of 
America if we did not fight their battles. And 
the radio question is a clear-cut battle between 
the avowed radio principle of non-support and 
musical professionalism. Musicians, at first, 
were made to believe that radio would be fine 
advertising, but they soon discovered that radio 
fans feel neither loyalty nor gratitude towards 
those who provide the broadcasted musical pro- 
grams, and when those same artists advertised 
a concert to which admission is charged they 
have found that the more they have broadcasted 
the less tickets they can sell. The other day we 
saw a proposed open letter to the newspapers 
written by the head of one of the biggest of 
broadcasted attractions. Whether or not it was 
ever sent out and published we do not know. It 
read: “To my radio friends: Will you show your 
loyalty to me, or will you allow the advertised 
concert—at such and such a date and place—to 
go by without recognition? Will you pay for 
what you have always been so generously given 
without charge?” 

Tex Rickard, likewise, has said his say, and 
will have no more radio at Madison Square 
Garden boxing matches, and if a thing that is to 
be seen rather than heard can be injured by 
broadcasting, how much more so music? 

It is a great pity that those who are paid can- 
not see the side of those who are not paid. 
Musicians are, proverbially, difficult to unite, but 
one would think that they would get heartily 
together on the material side of the art—the 
business side. Even those who are at present 
engaged at regular salaries in the radio business 
must realize that it would be far better if the 
business throughout were conducted on a busi- 
ness basis, that is to say, that every artist should 
be paid, and properly paid, for his or her 
services. It was officially stated some months 
ago that the broadcasters themselves agreed to 
this and were preparing to levy a stamp tax on 
purchases of radio sets, parts and tubes so as to 
provide a fund for the payment of artists. What 
has become of this plan we are not prepared to 
say, but we now assert, as we have always 
asserted in the past, that some method of pay- 
ment will have to be devised or the radio concert 
will sooner or later become a thing of the past. 





_ Lives of great musical men oft remind us that art 
is one thing and its exponent is another. 


The most thrilling words for opera singers are 
“Bis,” and “Bravo.” 


, 


, “aA ° 
Certain music is great whenever one does not have 
to hear it. . 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Why on earth opera composers so frequently insist 
on having women sing men’s parts is one of the deep 
and impenetrable mysteries of the tonal art. Siebel 
in Faust, Urban in Huguenots, the pages in the 
Wagner and Mozart operas, the apprentices in Meis- 
tersinger, Orfeo in Gluck’s opera of that name, Nick- 
laus in Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Cherubino in Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Hansel in Hansel and Gretel, the 
choir “boys” in Tosca, the shepherd in Tannhauser— 
the list might be extended even further. For the good 
of the cause, let men be men in opera, which is unreal 
enough as it is. 

nRne 

Those wiseacres who claim that Wagner did not 
borrow motifs and other ideas from his dad-in-law, 
Liszt, should look over that composer’s Sursum 
Corda. In it are clear evidences of the inspiration 
that led to the writing of Wagner’s Traume. The 
same experts might study the unfamiliar Liszt song 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher (words by Alexandre 
Dumas) for the proof that Tristan harmonies ex- 
isted before they were published by Richard Handel 
Wagner. Apropos, in the Sursum Corda also there 
are some whole tone progressions which show con- 
clusively that Liszt must have been acquainted with 
Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande. 

eRe, 

Strangely enough, however, if you were to write 
an opera and then strike out all the halftone modula- 
tions in it, the work would not sound like Debussy. 

nRe*e 

Often the only reason orchestral players “respond 
to their leader,” as the saying goes, is because if they 
didn’t they would lose their positions. 

eRe 

A real test of poise is for an opera singer to sit 
through a symphony, 

2 ® 

P. J. F. wishes to know whether in view of the 
operations of piano player and phonograph com- 
panies, “music in this country is being Fordized ?” 
Some of the royalty receiving artists might consider 
that it is being Rolls-Royced. 

nRre ; 

M. B. H. queries: “Are musicians persons?” We 
bethought ourself of a line once received from Philip 
Hale, the Old Wise One of Boston: “I am a poor, 
weak mortal, jaded, and wondering whether music 
is not inherently immoral and whether musicians 
should not be confined in a certain quarter of the 
town and be compelled to wear a distinguishing cos- 
tume.” A tunic? 

eRe 

What on earth has brought about the sudden ubi- 
_ quitousness of the Liszt B minor piano sonata this 
winter? Already it has been done publicly three 
times by the keyboard fraternity and further per- 
formances loom up in promise. The B minor sonata 
is one of the few Liszt compositions which we regard 
as an utter failure. It is barren of the usual Liszt 
ideas and resourceful treatment. It has no winning 
melodies. It is too long. It is turgid. It drools 
and worst of all, it bores most of those who are 
forced to be listeners. If you pianists do not be- 
lieve it, ask a number of your auditors. We propose 
and second the motion that the Liszt B minor sonata 
be given a leave of absence at least for the balance 
of the season. Any opposition? . . . Carried. 

ere 

Now that so many of the reigning royalty have 
been relegated into disuse, the famous artists are 
missing their former presents of stickpins, cuff 
links, snuff boxes and cigarette cases. These days, 
instead of being “commanded to court” of an eve- 
ning, all there is left for them to do is to give a 
recital or sing in opera and garner a basketiul of 
shekels ranging from one thousand to eighteen 
thousand dollars or so. 

nner 

Maybe it is entirely out of place to quote in this 
column the remark of one enthusiastic listener after 
the first part of Serge Koussevitzky’s concert here 
with the Boston Orchestra last Saturday afternoon: 
“He’s all Serge and a yard wide—across the fore- 
head.” 

eRe 

A musician who has no ambition should develop 

one immediately. 
aR 

Now that Japan has yielded and agrees to the 
naval cut, it would be no more than graceful of 
Bodanzky to give in and consent to cut the Wagner- 


ian operas to enjoyable proportions. For instance, 
four and one-half hours of Meistersinger no doubt 
is heavenly pleasure, but one is not in heaven here 
below, and has neither the divine patience nor the 
celestial leisure for such unabbreviated enjoyment. 
Rn Re 

When the pianist Brailowsky gave his Chopin re- 
citals in Paris last spring, Clarence Lucas made a 
photograph of him seated at Chopin’s piano, the pic- 
ture being published in the Musrcat Courter last 
July. An editor in Japan, taking a fancy to the 
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picture, reproduced it in a Tokio journal with 
Japanese text. The Japanese newspaper having 
come into the hands of Clarence Lucas in Paris, via 
the Japanese consul and others, has been forwarded 
to New York. This is what the photograph looks 
like after a tour of one-and-a-half times round the 
world, 

Text: “A city that is set upon a hill cannot be 
hid,” which is metaphorical for “Get your name into 
the Musica Courter if you wish it to be seen.” 

The man with his hands on the keys 

Of the Chopin piano agrees 

That a Courrer photo 

Is likely to go to 

The land where they talk Japanese. 
RRR 

Hell hath no fury like a prima donna whose tempi 
are scorned by the conductor. 

i 

England has broken its commercial treaty with 
the Russian Soviet. Maybe they were export: 
ing into Albion too many copies of Rachmaninoff’s 
C sharp minor prelude. 

eRe 

An editor of the New York Evening Journal takes 
the responsibility for the statement that opera is “the 
highest form of musical expression.” We should 
hate to be obliged to prove that. 

RRme 

Hear, hear, hear, hear! ‘Margaret Sheridan, a 
young Irish soprano, will be with the Chicago Opera 
Company next season. She was asked to join this 
season, but declined, wishing to enlarge her reper- 
toire.”—New York Times. 

nme 

When “forgotten” works of great composers are 
exhumed and performed, it usually is emphasized 
that there was good reason for the forgetfulness 0: 
the public. 

mene 

An electron is the smallest thing in the world. 
Nevertheless, when The Sun of November 29 head- 
lined, “They Are Listening to Electrons Now,” that 
kindly paper did not have certain ultra-modernistic 
composers in mind. 

nme 

Apropos, recently we found ourself arguing—it is 
a way musical writers have—with a young Russian 
brother of the pen. He was holding forth heatedly 
in favor of the newest music (Russian preferred, of 
course) and was denouncing Richard Strauss as a 
past issue and an exploded progressive. His climax 
came with this fortissimo declaration: “After all, 
Strauss is only an advanced Wagner.” Only! 

ene 

At the socalled “Midnite” of the Green Room 
Club last Saturday, with Eddie Cantor, the comedian, 
as Jest of Honor, Cantor Rosenblatt headed the 
musical part of the program. After he had sung 
some Hebrew ritual chants in his inimitable manner, 
he offered to give a song in English, and asked for 
suggestions. While the rest of the audience hesi- 
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tated, Eddie Cantor called out : “Sing The Blue Bells - 
of Scotland.” 
RnR, 

The best pianist in Luchow’s Restaurant Orches- 
tra declares ; “What a far-sighted composer that was, 
who wrote “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 

Rene 


With no apologies to Longfellow: 
Lives of masters should remind them 
As they o’er their pieces turn 
That they shouldn’t Taare behind them 
Music which they ought to burn. 
nner 

A young lady introduced to Marconi said that 
she would love to hear him play his famous “Inter- 
mezzo.” 

nme 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the conductor at re- 
hearsal the other day, “because the directions read 
‘chorus heard off’ it does not follow that you need be 
heard off more than half a tone.” 

RRR 

Sometimes when a composition is announced on a 
program as, “first time in New York,” it might with 
equal truth be proclaimed as, “last time in New 
York.” 

RRR 

They experiment on guinea pigs for everything 
else, so why not try some of the newest modernistic 
music on them before it kills off the interest of the 
public ? 

RRR 

An average lay concert-goer 1s one who sits 
through the whole recital solely to hear the encores 
at the end. 

nRme, 

Is there any symphony orchestra anywhere which 
does not possess the “best horn player in the world” 
and the “finest flutist in the world?” What is the 
psychological explanation ? 

anne 

Apropos, a flute concerto by Frederick the Great 
was played in Munich not long ago, and Simplicissi 
mus remarked sententiously: “Lest there be any 
misapprenhension, it is well to remind the world 
that Frederick earned his byname ‘the Great’ for his 
firmness of’ character and his deeds of war.” 

RnRre*e 
“I don’t suppose you have any idea,” said B. Flat, 


_ the American composer of symphonies and sonatas, 


“how much I have to spend on the mere matter of 
> PP e ” 
postage. It’s probably not less than $50 a year. 
“Fifty dollars a year for stamps to send your 
manuscripts to publishers?” cried the successful 
merchant, in surprise. 
“Well, of course, I have to pay the postage both 
ways, you know.” 
mRe*, 
Q. Iam very deaf, but want to play an instrument, what 
do you think best? 
An ear trumpet.—Blue Notes. 
nrne 
It is time to worry where you will spend your 
vacation next summer. The end of the musical sea- 
son now is only 166 days distant. 
nme 
A score of persons claim relationship to Lotta Crabtree, 
actress, seeking a share.of her estate. A medley of un- 
popular heirs.—Morning Telegraph. 
ene 
This is the way Giulio Gatti-Casazza might make 
. . re, ” ’ ; 
up his trial cast for “Aida” before he publishes the 
final billing (the figures are guess-work on our part). 
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RnR, 


An optimist is a person who when performing puts 
on plenty of pedal and hopes that there are no pro- 
fessional pianists present. 

, nne 

Paul Lengone and Howard Shelley were over- 
heard in a discussion at the Ritz-Carleton, threshing 
out the question of comparisons in music, It all 
started because one asked the other whether Kousse- 
vitzky or Stokowski is the “better” conductor. 
Finally the disputants agreed that while prize fighters 
could establish supremacy in ring duels by knocking 
one another out, conductors are unable to determine 
merit conclusively—even were they to resort to the 
method of the fistic fraternity. Dear old Jim 
Huneker used to say: “Comparisons in art are 
odoriferous.” Therefore it is the height of bad 
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taste for the New York Times of November 30, to 
try to “start something” by publishing an article 
called “A New Musical War Opens Brilliantly,” 
with pictures of the Boston and Philadelphia con- 
ductors and a description of their careers, 
anne 
By the way, Koussevitzky first came to American 
notice through the columns of the MusicaL Courter 
in 1914 when our special correspondent in Russia, 
Arthur M. Abell, was the first to predict a brilhant 
future for the gifted Koussevitsky as a conductor. 
Mr. Abell aeeompanied Koussevitsky on one of the 
famous trips down the Volga River, when a steamer 
was chartered by him, and concerts were given in 
many Russian cities which then heard a symphony 
orchestra for the first time. It was on that trip, too, 
that Mr. Abell took photographs (which were pub- 
lished at the time in the MusicaL Courter) of huge 
mobilizations of Russian troops, marching west- 
ward and southward, toward Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. When Mr. Abell reached Batoum and 
tried to embark for Constantinople on his homeward 
way to Berlin, he found all the available ships pre- 
empted by the Russian soldiery. That was more 
than a month before the war broke out, in August, 
1914, 
nee 
Georges Barrére, heavily bearded, great flutist 
and accomplished leader of the delightful Little 
Symphony Concerts, also is an amiable wit, and he 
probably would be more amused than anyone else to 
hear what someone remarked last Sunday evening 
when Barrére conducted his usual concert at the 
Henry Miller Theater: “A clubfoot is a deformity, 
a hairlip is a misfortune, but a beard is a man’s own 
fault.” 
neRe 
Two old fashioned beliefs still prevailing largely : 
That it is bad luck to walk under a ladder, and that 
money may be made with grand opera. 
mene 


Nilly—“Do you know how Bruch came to write 
his Scotch fantasy ?” 
Willy—*“Bad Scotch, I suppose.” 
anne 


When some violinists play it, the number ought to 
be called the “Kratzer” sonata. 
nemre 
Munich is to have premiére of Braunfel’s new 
opera (from the Spanish) Don Gil of the Green 
Trousers. Were we at all slangy, we should say 
that we hope the piece may not fall down. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


PHILHARMONIC CONDUCTORS 

Toscanini, the Philharmonic Society announces, 
will come here, probably in January 1926, to conduct 
a short special series of concerts for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. And what will La Scala do with its 
leader absent for at least two months right in the 
middle of the season? Its glories, revived only a 
year or two hence after tremendous sums of money 
had been spent upon complete renovation of the 
house, will be dull without Toscanini. For one may 
say with perfect truth that Toscanini is La Scala 
and La Scala, Toscanini. Excellent as was the 
orchestra which he brought with him here for his 
concert tour several years ago, he will find the Phil- 
harmonic a decidedly better band. 

It is also announced that the contract of Willem 
Mengelberg, who will finish this season his third 
year as conductor of the last half of the Society’s 
regular concerts, has been renewed for a further 
three years. This is good news. Mr. Mengelberg 
is one of the first conductors of the day. He has 
made good here, without the slightest doubt, and 
renewal of his contract was thoroughly deserved. 
Congratulations both to him and to the Philharmonic 
Society—and also to ourselves ! 

re 


STRANSKY THE ORIGINAL STROH 


Josef Stransky requests us to state that he is the 
original of the character of Stroh, the Kapellmeis- 
ter, in the autobiographical Strauss opera, Inter- 
mezzo, recently produced at Dresden. The young 
lady who wrote the love letter addressed to Richard 
Strauss, which caused all the trouble when it fell 
into Frau Strauss’ hands, intended it for Mr. Stran- 
sky. In some unaccountable manner she had con- 
fused the identity of the two men, who, in fact, differ 
as widely as possible from one another in every 
way. 

stealer 

AMERICAN OPERA IN ROCHESTER 

The Rochester American Opera Company, an ac- 
count of the first performance of which appears in 


another column, is something very significant. It is 
beginning in a modest way but there is intelligent 
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effort, and what is still more important, plenty of 
capital behind it. There is every reason why it 
should and will grow into something very important. 
It is a real step toward what we are eventually going 
to have in this country—opera sung in English by 


American singers, 
ean menial 
MRS. LYONS SPEAKS 


The following “President’s Message,” which will 
appear in the November bulletin of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, should be read with care 
by everyone interested in the progress of American 
music. 


The club year books and special programs show that the 
season is well under way and that our clubs are up and 
doing with renewed energy and enthusiasm. Everywhere 
they are becoming of steadily increasing importance in the 
upbuilding of the cultural life of their communities. Some 
of these fine clubs are still not affiliated with our Federa- 
tion. I am wondering if some of you who know of such 
clubs cannot help them to “see the light” that shines on co- 
operative endeavor. 

I find that I have formed the habit of looking for three 
things in these year books and announcements and I believe 
most of you know what they are. First, I want to see 
whether you are using our Federation Course of Study and 
am grateful that many of you are. 

Then I look for the American Composers represented on 
your club programs. I am grateful to the many clubs that 
have given due attention to this important point but I am 
sorry to say that some clubs are failing to do so. 

Next I turn to the list of artist concerts presented by the 
club—if it sponsors such attractions—confidently expecting 
to find a fifty per cent. representation of American artists. 
I say “confidently” because you will remember we adopted 
this resolution at the Asheville Biennial. Many of you are 
keeping the faith in this respect but in other cases I look 
in vain for the American names! Is it just thoughtlessness 
or has some one convinced you that the European artist is 
a better attraction or a bigger box office value? I fear the 
latter and yet a list of our fine American artists would seem 
to refute this claim. And remember always that we do not 
ask you to exclude the realy, artist—only to give the 
Americans an equal chance. It is not sufhicent to profess 
our interest in the American musician—we must prove it. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE 


Too late for detailed announcement in this week’s 
issue of the MusicaL Courter comes official news of 
the creation, with Manfred Malkin as president, of 
The Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., with the proposed 
object of conducting a retail music business, studio 
building, concert hall and management and other 
associated businesses, the entire undertaking being 
the property of professional musicians who will 
share in the profits. The idea is a good one and has 
the Musica Courter’s best wishes. 
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NEWS FLASHES 


Dvorak for Chicago Musical College 
Special Wire to the Musical Courier 


representative which will shortly 
paper.—(Signed) R. D. 


Toscanini to Return; Mengelberg 
Retained 


New York.—The Philharmonic an- 


2. 8.9 in J. 


season, prc ly J y, 1926. It also an- 
nounced that it will retain the services of Willem 
Mengelberg, who returns in January to conduct the 
latter half of the present season, for three further 
years. 














THE GREAT PUCCINI PASSES ON 


In the death of Giacomo Puccini the world has 
suffered a great loss. He was the only Italian com- 
poser who carried on the tradition of Verdi. Since 
the death of the great master of them all, several 
Italians have written a work or two that has brought 
them brief fame, but Puccini alone has produced a 
series of opera that are a large a factor in the reper- 
tory of today as those of his predecessors. An esti- 
mate of Puccini’s work will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


-——__@- 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


The MusitcaL Courter extends congratulations 
and felicitations to the Troy Vocal Society of Troy, 
N. Y., upon the occasion of its celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary. From 1875 to 1925 of steady 
performance is a record to be proud of, and this so- 
ciety has done a rare and valuable service not only 
to its city and state but also to the cause of music as 
well. May it be our privilege in 1975 to congratulate 
it on its centenary. 








I SEE THAT— 


Puccini passed away last Saturday at the age of sixty-six. 

Franz Lehar is the central figure in a new film entitled 
Franz Lehar, the Operetta King: 

The International Composers’ Guild announces three con- 
certs for its fourth season. 

Dr. Simeon Rumschisky, Russian conductor and pianist, has 
arrived in America, 

The Troy Vocal Society will soon celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The Cleveland Orchestra will make its annual New York 
appearance at Carnegie Hall on December 9 

Helen Norfleet has issued a Music Method for junior music 
students. 

Abby Morrison is having some successful appearances with 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 

The Fique Choral luncheon in Brooklyn was attended by 


250 poem. 
Deszo d’Antalffy, organist, returned from Hungary on 
_ December 1. 
Lisa Roma will give her New York recital at the Princess 
Theater next Sunday afternoon. 
Vladimir Dubinsky and Sergei Koussevitzky played at one 
time in a Russian summer resort symphony orchestra. 
Rhea Silberta’s Beloved figured successfully on a recital pro- 
_ gram this week in New York and Boston. 
Richard Hammond has become a member of the executive 
board of the League of Composers. 
Leo Polskee, Cincinnati Conservatory pupil, won a scholar- 
ship at the Conservatory of Paris. 
Emil Telmanyi will tour South America from May to August 
_of next year, 
Willem Furtwangler and Igor Stravinsky soon will appear 
. in New ‘as guest conductors, a , 
Cecil Arden recently gave twenty-four recitals.in the South 
_ and Southwest. pists 
Princess Tsianina and Charles Wakefield Cadman have ap- 
peared in concert in over American cities. 
Anton Bilotti gave his first London recital on November 27 
before a sold-out house, 
The Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., is the name of a new 
undertaking with Manfred Malkin as president. 
Germaine Schnitzer will be heard in a unique series of 
recitals this season. 





Kaja Eide Norena last month gave seven concerts in Chris- 


tiania’s largest hall. 

A reception was tendered Dr. William C. Carl at the Guil- 
mant Organ School on November 24. : 

Frederick Gunster has been elected an honorary member of 

_ the Allied Arts Club of Birmingham, Ala. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz has arrived from Poland and begun his 
Pacific Coast tour. 

General Primo de Rivera cabled Miguel Fleta wishing him 
well during his engagement at the Metropolitan . 


‘Ethel Leginskg has 


Hans Piitzner recently underwent a serious operation. 

Clara Novello-Davies did not sail for England last week, 
as was stated in several New York papers. 

The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., has started a campaign 
to secure 000, 

Toscanini will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
short special series of concerts. 

Bachaus will come to America for a tour about the middle 
of January. 

The Norfolk and Norwich festival revival in England was 
a great success, 

Alberto Terrasi is to have an extended tour of South 
America with the Savoy Opera Company, 

Willem Mengelberg’s contract with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has been renewed for a further three years. 
Raymond Dvorak will conduct a school for the training of 

band leaders at the Chicago Musical College. 

Ernest Hutcheson will give his third New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on December 13. 

New York praised Koussevitzky highly as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Paderewski has sold his interest in the Warsaw newspaper 
Republic. 

The National Opera Club will hold a Victor Herbert Mem- 
orial concert on December 11. 

The three Malkin brothers gave a concert at De Witt Clinton 
High School on November 30. 

Strauss’ new opera, Intermezzo, was a decided success at its 
first performance in Hamburg. 

The Rochester American Opera Company made a successful 
debut in scenes from Pagliacci and Boris. 

Louise de Carre, a French artist, charmed Venice with her 
portrayal of Cio-Cio-San in Butterfly. 

The Roman Choir arrived in New York on November 29 
for a tour of the United States. 

A tentative program has been issued for the 1925 N. F. M. 
C. Biennial. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has a free orchestral 
school for high school boys. 

returned to America following tours -of 
} rance and Germany. 

Guiomar Novaes was exceedingly well received when she 
appeared in recital in Chicago. ‘ 

The MacPhail School of Music is one of the largest build- 
ings in America devoted exclusively to the study of 
music and allied arts. . 

There is a new Caruso Memorial in the great Campo Santo 
at Naples. 

César Saerchinger gave an interesting lecture at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. 

The junior concerts given by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra are attended by capacity audiences, 

Elvira .Leveroni, contralto, is recovering from a serious 
operation. 

Four recitals will be given in Aeolian Hall next week by 
artists under Judson management. 

Edna Thomas will give twenty-five concerts in the Uni 
Kingdom, beginning Gandear 1925, G. NS 
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THE WHOLE WORLD MOURNS PUCCINI’S DEATH 
(Continued from page 5) 





have already been there when the first despatches came from 
Rome. On Tuesday of last week there was a three-hour 
application of radium. The next day it was announced that 
he had benefited from it; that he was without doubt on the 
way to recovery; that his wife, detained in Milan by her 
own illness, would leave in a day or two to be with him 
during his convalescence—his son, Antonio, was already 
at Brussels. The hopeful news continued for a day or two, 





GIACOMO PUCCINI, 


one of his recent and best photographs. 


though there was always a mystifying indefiniteness about 
the cables. Then on Saturday came the news of his death. 
He had passed away that morning, November 29. The heart 
of the sixty-six year old man had not been strong enough to 
withstand the strain. The end came peacefully. That most 
dreaded and least understood of diseases, cancer, had 
claimed another eminent victim. 
Or a Musicat Famity. 


Puccini, born at Lucca, December 23, 1858, came of a fam- 
ily prominent in local music for at least four generations 
preceding him. He showed no particular love or predilec- 
tion for music as a youngster, but his mother was determined 
that he should carry on the family tradition and sent him to 
the local institute, where he was first a pupil of Carlo An- 
geloni, himself a pupil of Puccini’s father, Michele. He was 
about seventeen years old when he undertook his first pro- 
‘ sssional work, becoming organist at the church of Muligli- 
«no, a village near Lucca, and later also at the church of 
San Pietro in Somaldi. His first composition of importarice 
was a cantata, Juno, which was submitted in a local compe- 
tition—and failed to win the prize. It was Verdi's Aida 
that first interested him in opera, He wanted to go to Milan, 
the great operatic center, for study, and it was arranged, a 
grant of 100 lire (then about $20) a month from Queen 
Margherita, supplemented by a small stipend from a great- 
uncle enabling him to live there rather frugally while pur- 
suing his studies, For three years (1880-83) he worked in 
the Milan Conservatory, his principal teachers being Antonio 
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THE, PUCCINI VILLA 





AT VIAREGGIO, 


where the distinguished composer spent much of his time writing his last, and still uncom 
pleted, opera, Turandot, 
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Bazzini and Amilcare Ponchielli, com- 

poser of La Gioconda. His graduation 

work was a Capriccio sinfonico, which 

won decided praise from the critics. 
First Success 

His first operatic work, Le Villi, to a 
libretto by Fontana, was written for one 
of the operatic competitions of the Son- 
zogno publishing firms—and failed to win 
the prize. However, it was produced at 
Milan’s second opera house, the Teatro 
Dal Verme, in May, 1884, at the instance 
of Arrigo Boito, and won such success 
that it was enlarged from one act to two 
and revived the following year, with still 
greater success. 

The astute Ricordi fixed his eye upon 
the promising young man and commissioned 
him to write an opera. It took him five 
years to do it and the result, Edgar, was 


disappointing. Produced at La_ Scala, 
Milan, April, 1889, it had only a moderate 
success. Puccini laid its fate (doubtless ' 
. , An eaclusive 


with right) to the weaknesses of Fontana’s 
book. He commissioned Domenico Oliva 
to write a book on the story of Manon 
Lescaut, but before it was in final shape 
Puccini himself and Ricordi had rewritten 
the libretto so completely that Oliva’s name does not ap- 
pear at all. The first performance was at the Teatro Regio, 
Turin, February 1, 1893. It was a real triumph. 

Three years were devoted to writing the masterpiece, La 
Boheme, to a book beautifully constructed on Alfred Mur- 
ger’s novel by Illica and Giocosa. The opera, produced at 
the Regio, Turin, on February 1, 1896, was an instantaneous 
success. Another four years went by while the master, now 
firmly established as a favorite, busied himself with Tosca, 
to a text prepared by the same librettists from the Sardou 
play. Tosca, first performed at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
on January 14, 1900, was by no means the success at first 
that the two previous operas were. Another four years went 
by before Madame Butterfly was ready. The book, founded 
on John Luther Long’s play, was also by Illica and Giocosa. 
La Scala gave it its premiére on February 17, 1904. It was a 
flat failure. There was hissing. Puccini withdrew the work, 
revised it slightly, and had it presented at Brescia on May 
28, where it was a tremendous success and started on its 
world career. 

Tue Greet Faris or Success. 

By this time Puccini had acquired notable wealth and had 
become a large stockholder in the Ricordi house. He built 
himself (1900) a fine villa at Torre del Lago, whe sre he had 
lived since 1891, and after a couple of years’ rest started 
to work on The Girl of the Golden West, after the Belasco 
play, to a libretto prepared by Zangarini and Civinini. 
While in America in 1907 for the first performance of 
Madame Butterfly at the Metropolitan Opera (February 11), 
he had promised to do an opera on an American subject. 
The premiére came off with great fanfare at the Metropoli 
tan Opera House on December 10, 1910, with Caruso, Des- 
tinn and Amato in the leading roles. There was much 
applause the first night, but the work was soon gauged as 
the weakest of the master and quickly faded from public 
favor and from the stage. Its revivals have been few. 

This time seven years went by, followed by the produc- 
tion at Monte Carlo, in April, 1917, of an opera comique, 
La Rondine, written at the order of a Vienna operetta pub 
lisher. This was a complete failure. Next came the tryptich, 
three one-act operas, Il Tabarro, Suor Angelica, and Gianni 
Schicchi, produced at the Metropolitan December 14, 1918. 
Il Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi were moderately successful. 
All Geraldine Farrar’s efforts would not make Suor Ange- 
lica appear otherwise than dull. At the time of his death he 
was at work on the orchestration of the third and final act 
of another opera, Turandot. It is understood that the 
sketches for the opera are complete and the orchestration 
will doubtless be finished by another hand. It had already 
been announced for production at the La Scala, Milan, in 
April, 1925, under Toscanini. 

Pucctnr Works tN AMERICA. 


Puccini’s best known works—Bohéme, Tosca and Butterfly 
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picture 
time before his death, at his villa at Torre del Lago. 
a game of cards on the porch with Mrs. 


THE PUCCINI 
where the great Italian claimed he has never been able to write. 
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HOME 


celebrated composer of 


PUCCINI AT 
of the operas, taken a short 
He is shown enjoying 
Puccini. At the left is their son, 


Antonio. 


to hold the 


except 


Manon Lescaut), continue 


(and, to a less extent, 
All his works, 


stage throughout the operatic world. 


Edgar, have been given here. First performances are listed 
as follows: Le Villi, Metropolitan Opera, December 17, 
1908; Manon Lescaut, Wallack’s Theater, New York City 





GIACOMO PUCCINI 


snapped by the camera man shortly before he was stricken ill, 


May 27, 1898; Bohéme, first New York performance, Wal 
lack’s Theater, May 16, 1898 (but it is understood that a 
traveling Italian opera company, coming up from Mexico, 
gave an earlier performance in San Francisco); Tosca, 
Metropolitan Opera, February 4, 1901; Madame Butterfly, 
Garden Theater, New York City, Savage Opera Company, 
in English, November 12, 1906. Other first dates will be 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Puccini lived in this town 


from 1891 on and built this villa in 1900. 
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WHITEMAN 


AND: HIS CONCERT 


ORCHESTRA 


Presenting ‘‘An Entertainment in American Music’’ : 


@ Chicago Debut Sold Out— 
Hundreds Turned Away 
Critics on Rampage of Praise 


@ Transcontinental Tour of 
300 Concerts Now in 
Triumphant Progress 


@Season 1925-1926 Now 
Booking 


Personal and Exclusive Direction of 


F. C. COPPICUS 


Aeolian Hall New York City 
Victor Records 


Chickering Pianos Buescher Instruments 





Clipped from the Chicago Tribune, October 20, 1924 


Light Music at 
Its Best Given 
by Whiteman 


His Orchestra Even Better Than Expected 


BY EDWARD MOORE 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra finally reached the 
Studebaker yesterday afternoon, and went ahead of what 
had been expected even in the light of comment*from 
Manhattan, where they usually do not become en- 
thusiastic. Here was light music at its best, light footed, 
light handed, light hearted, giving an exhilarating tug 
to the nerves of the toes and the nerves of the ears— 
altogether a fascinating observance. 

They say that too much music of that sort becomes 
boring. Perhaps it does. Too much of anything, too 
much Beethoven, for instance, might become boring. 
Certainly the point of boredom was a long way from 
being reached yesterday by Mr. Whiteman and his 
men, They are déft musicians and-expert showmen. 


—_—-. 


Rhythm is a high art with them, and there are more 
kinds of color in their music than one would suppose 
possible in an orchestra of twenty-five. And the swift, 
effortless dexterity of their effects is past belief. 

They are coming back, though not till April, and one 
of their hearers has already registered a determination 
to be present. He will be particularly firm in the 
intention if they play “What’ll I do?” again, or if 
Michael Pingatore does his tncredible banjo act’ in 
“Linger Awhile.” Also, the “Rhapsody in Blue” is 
something to hear, though it has not quite the fasci- . 
nating thrill of some of the other pieces, Victor Her- 
bert’s “Spanish Serenade” or the “Russian Rose.” These 
were high spots and I looked in vain for any trace of 
the famous vulgarity of jazz. . 


-~— 


Clipped from the Chicago Daily News, October 20, 1924 


JAZZ MUSIC PLAYED 
TO PLEASE EXPERTS! 


Paul Whiteman and Orchestra Amaze “High- 
brows” with Their Program 


BY MAURICE ROSENFELD 


We have discovered the genuine American music. 
It is the infectious rhythm of “jazz” and it is the 
ingenious and original combination of the symphony 
orchestra instruments in conjunction with such instru- 
ments as the banjo, the saxophone, the piano, the Hun- 
garian cemballo, the mouth harmonica and the stopped 
and muted brasses and reeds. 

These instrumental elements entered ‘into the scor- 
ings of the music that was presented yesterday after- 
noon by Paul Whiteman and his orchestra at the 
Studebaker theater and it is not exaggerating when we 
record here that he and his men made a sensation which 
took the prominent musicians of the city off their feet 
and showed us what American music is and what might 
be developed in the future. 


~. “Jazz” as it has been played by indifferent orches- 
* tral bodies with their blatant instruments and their 


somewhat crude performances is not really artistic. 
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as a Strauss waltz when played with artistry 

hade a thing of beauty so a piece of jazz when 

Bx scored and performed with those instrumental 
q nd rhythmic sharpnesses can be appreciated by 
t as well as by the general public. 

hiteman, who conducted the orchestra, does 


= m to be a master of symphonic directing, but 
he decisive, firm beat, good taste in music and 
ve of humor, which enters largely into the music 


fered at this concert. 

rchestra is not a large one, but all the play- 
fine artists on their special instruments, and 
the brass and reed players are exceptionally 
he banjoist also deserves to be singled out, 
pianist has a fleet and smooth technic. His 
ormance of the “Rhapsody in Blue” for piano 
tra, by George Gershwin, was brilliant. 

was much enthusiasm, many encores and there 
© a number of floral tokens to show the audi- 
preciation of the concert. : 











—_——-—_——_ 


rom The Herald and Examiner, October 20, 1924 


EMAN MAKES CONVERTS 
TO JAZZ MUSIC 


Orfitra Leader’s Artists Have Lifted Typi- 
American Idiom to a Point Where 
It Is Beautiful, Critic Says 






BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


hiteman at the Studebaker yesterday afternoon 
od his claim that jazz has created a new or- 
art. What he calls “the American orchestra” 
tive, full of new colors and effects, technically 
in its specialty as any symphony orchestra, 
k’s perfect band not excepted. 

musical highbrows of Chicago and as many 
owbrows as could find a place in the theater 
o be agreed on this point: Whiteman unques- 
directs a band of virtuosi who have refined 
ected the musical idiom to which they have 
themselves until they have developed a new 
music suited primarily to the dance. 
rshness, blatancy and vulgarity of early jazz 
ppeared. In their place are heard suavity, an 
ing refinement of dynamic contrasts, warm, rich 
y-colored tones and rhythms that are insistent 
d. Mr. Whiteman’s men can produce a tone 
t impalpable softness and though they blare 
ly their tone is strident only for comic effects. 
onishing manifestation is jazz. In twelve short 
has risen from ugliness to beauty. It is a 
uite devoid of nobility. One should, perhaps, 
ettiness. It can achieve dainty sentiment, as 
. Whiteman’s tenor—and he is surely the best 
ong French horn players—sang “June Night” 
ing and unique portamento and a trill better 
Galli-Curci. 
e, too, that the famous “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
hwin, for piano solo and orchestra, is most in- 
when it touches the risibilities. It has a certain 
cy also that is typically American, and as 
not only displays a new school of piano vir- 
accomplishes a finished expression of that 
1f-conscious elegance and refinement which is 
the most pronounced reaction of jazz upon 
ts. 
ublic manifested its interest, not by -tumultu- 
use, but by remaining seated for half an hour 
printed program was finished, while Mr. 
n and his band played encores. They will re- 
a concert in the Auditorium in April. By all 




























all 
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$25 for Tickets 
at the Whiteman 
Concert in Jazz 





BY KARLETON HACKETT 


Think of people fighting for tickets for the concert 
of Paul Whiteman and his orchestra at the Studebaker 
on a Sunday afternoon, as though it were the Harvard- 
Yale game! The belated ones were offering as high 
as $25, and not a chance. And who were these people 
crowding the Studebaker? All the musicians in town, 
who awoke in time, from the most promising classicists 
down through the list. After they had got a fair taste 
of modern jazz in Mr. Whiteman’s version, did they 
politely stifle a yawn and wander out into the sunshine 
of that lovely Indian summer day? They did not. They 
stayed right in their seats, and when the regular pro- 
gram had been finished, nobody made a move. Since it 
was evident that they had not had anything like enough, 
Mr. Whiteman gave an additional concert of half a 
dozen numbers, and then the curtain was drawn in sign 
that all was over—otherwise we should have been there 
yet. 

Mr. Whiteman and his band have been so tremen- 
dously touted that more than one individual was present 
in a most pronounced “show me” attitude of mind. As 
far as one individual, at least, was concerned he was 
completely shown. 


The music gave one something to think about; in 
fact, so many things that it will take some time to 
get them anything like straightened out. A few salient 
points, however, stood out unmistakably. 

This music is solidly founded on the everlasting fact 
melody. All the hectic tone colors and wildly pulsating 
rhythms are but decorative designs embroidered about 
this essential fact. The basis of sane and of inescapable 
appeal. The weakness is, that they have not yet created 
the melodic principle, but have been obliged to take 
what other men already had provided. According to 
all past experience, music cannot grow into a great 
art form until composers shall have arisen with the 
creative energy to bring forth their own melodies. It 
must be said, however, that by the time Mr. Whiteman 
has reshaped a melody for his purposes its own father 
would hardly recognize it. But since very likely he 
himself had borrowed the germ of it this sends the 
question back into infinity, like most of the other prob- 
lems of life. 

Once he has decided on a tune, however, the manner 
in which Mr. Whiteman and his players can dress it 
up is marvelous in its fascinating variety. You may have 
the notion that jazz is a misbegotten child of the African 
jungle let loose in a lower east side hooch parlor to 
grow up; a compound of primordial lust and wornout 
decadence. If so you are simply behind the times. 
Witi all its complexities it really represents a reversion 
to a more vigorous life and clearer mode of utterance. 

The music is many sided. There is intense life in 
-its rhythms with a throbbing pulsebeat expressive of 
our mode of thought and action. But it has its tender, 
almost wistful note as well, and at times a something 
almost calmly contemplative. 

Above all it harks back to the individual. Every- 
thing is not swallowed up in great waves of sonority 
with each individual and indistinguishable atom in the 
mass, There are places where they all rush along to- 
gether with a verve that sets your blood atingling. 
But the most striking moments are where all is softened 
down to a delicate tonal structure in which each instru- 
ment becomes absolutely essential. 





There are some twenty-five players in the band, and 
each one is a master-craftsman. First of all he must 


be able to bring a tone of beauty from his instrument. 
None of the funny business until this point has been 
fuily settled. There were so many of them who proved 
their virtuosity that it is hardly fair to pick out any 
one. Yet there was a surprise when one of the horn 
players sang a ballad in a style that would have carried 
him in any company. A tenor of lovely quality, with 
a manner of singing which at first made a vocal pedant 
blink and then grin all over with sheer delight. 

Well, it is not permitted to keep on writing without 
limit about this concert though the temptation is great. 
It would require columns to give anything at all ade- 
quate and there simply is not the space. The band 
is to return later in the season to the Auditorium. If 
you wish to spend one of the most enjoyable afternoons 
of your musical life, don’t get left this next time. 


Chpped from The Chicago Evening American, October 
20, 1924 


WHITEMAN MORE THAN 
KING OF JAZZ MUSIC 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


Something like one thousand persons were turned 
away from the box office at the Studebaker yesterday. 
In the face of such overwhelming proof of interest, 
strengthened by abundant added demonstration of pas- 
sionate approval, Paul Whiteman and his astonishing 
orchestra will return in early April at the Auditorium 
Theater. 

But what a long time that is for the one thousand 
to wait—also for the other thousands who may be as- 
sured that they have missed one of the delightful ex- 
periences of their life. 

Whiteman is not to be categorized. Although he set 
out to show what could be done with the mooted jazz 
music, we do not believe that his hold upon the con- 
noisseur is based upon this treatment of the popular 
music forms ot the day. 


WHITEMAN IS VIRTUOSO 


It is not so much what the men play as how they 
play. First of all, Whiteman is a virtuoso conductor. 
And secondly, the men are virtuoso performers, each 
section realizing the maximum power, the individual 
resources in timbre and dynamics, in every scale of 
finesse and expressiveness. 

The orchestra creates rare unique color, always rich, 
full, never blaring or blatant—the “saxos” are particularly 
eloquent—they speak at times as with the human voice— 
equally creative of extreme comedy as of emotion that 
can scarcely be classified, for it seems sometimes the 
primitive cry of primitive man—weird, haunting—dis- 
tinctly anti-Aryan. 

But the music is vastly entertaining at all tirmes— 
you follow it with fascinated ears, no matter where it 
leads. 

And this is the greatest “apologia” of uny art, I think. 





New Musical Numbers for Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra by the following American composers are 


now in preparation: 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Leopold Godowsky 

Percy Grainger 

Leo Sowerby 


Deems Taylor 
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WHOLE WORLD MOURNS THE DEATH OF PUCCINI 





(Continued from page 


found listed in their chronological order on the preceding 
pages of this article, 

At THE 

Puccini operas have for years been the principal financial 

tandby of the Metropolitan repertory. On the evening of 

the day of his death, Bohéme was performed there for the 

Other Puccini operas have received te follow- 


METROPOLITAN. 


140th time 

ing performances at the eect ge Le Villi, 5; Manon 
Lescaut, 47; Tosca, 130; Butterfly, : Girl of the Golden 
West, 22; Tryptich, 10, The a is ring performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House alone, something over 500 
counting those given by the company on the road, 


Between the third and fourth acts of La Bohéme on 
Saturday evening the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
played the Chopin Funeral March in memory of the com- 
poser Mr. Gatti-¢ asaZzZa gave out a statement, part of 
which read as follows: “The death of Giacomo Puccini has 
profoundly affected and saddened me. We were friends 
than thirty years and our relations were uninter- 
ruptedly affectionate. He was not only a great artist, but 
even more, a man of heart, of democratic feeling, and one 
whose celebrity never on any occasion went to his head, | 
am convinced that Bohéme, Tosca and Madame Butterfly 
will remain in the repertory of all opera houses in every 
many years to come, They are operas which 
ippeal to the public’s feeling and sentiment, 
penetrating 
H. O. O. 


more 


country tor 
above all things ¢ 
and speak with a voice that is original, moving, 
and sincere,’ 


AN ESTIMATE OF PUCCINI 
His Ine_ugence Upon tue History oF Opera. 


In endeavoring to establish a just estimate of the work 
of Puccini one must first of all take into consideration the 
extraordinary influences of the epoch in which he lived. It 
was a time of change, growth, transition, conflict. The new 
schools were opposed to the old—the traditionalists combat- 
ing the innovations of what they believed to be the downfall 
of the operatic art. Orchestra painting had been set up 
against the human voice, and there were cries of onatike 
from the host of adherents of the old school, as well as 
mutterings of contempt for those who would not be “mod- 
ern” as modern was then understood, 


Whether Verdi was influenced by Wagner no one will 
ever know. His growth was slow, steady, uniform. His 
later works~-especially Falstaff—were written in a style 


greatly differing from the style of his earlier, and strictly 
italian operas. Even Aida showed a tendency towards emo- 
tional music-painting, an occasional approach towards sym- 
phonic writing, that are remarkable in view of the age 
of the man and the manner of his career. But Verdi, a con- 
temporary of Wagner, was famous before Wagner was 
famous, and the Wagnerian influence was, at least, for him 
never a real menace, 

Puccini, on the other hand, was born into the thick of 
it. His first works were written at a time when there were 
serious questionings as to the absorbing potency of the 
human voice, accompanied by what has aptly been termed 
“the big guitar.” Ponchielli, Puccini's teacher, had been 
called Wagnerian—because he dared use an occasional or- 
chestral “motive” and dared repeat this “motive” as an aid 
to emotional expression, as, for instance, in the “suicide” 
aria from La Gioconda, where his little introductory passage 
casts a wealth of emotion upon what follows. 

When one compares the work of the young Puccini with 
that of Mascagni and Leoncavallo—Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, the only operas that have lasted from that 
decade—one perceives instantly that his aims were different. 
Both Mascagni and Leoncavallo, it is true—and quite re- 
markable—wrote the music of their early works straight 
through for the orchestra without recitatives. That was a 
change that was gradually coming, and would have come, 
Wagner or no Wagner, The old plan of making an opera 
merely a set of songs or ensemble numbers loosely joined 
together by spoken or sung dialogue, recitative, was passing, 
not only in Germany, but in Italy, France and Russia as well. 

But the fact of omitted, or richly accompanied, recita- 
tive does not serve to disguise the fact that the operas 
of Italy before Puccini's time, and the operas of his youth- 
ful contemporaries, were thinly veiled developments of the 
old style song-opera. However dramatic the scenes and 
connecting links may be, they are yet separate musical nam- 
bers constructed in separate vein on separate motives. And 
both Mascagni and Leoncavallo were swept off their feet by 
Wagnerianism, Leoncavallo undertaking to compose a trilogy 
for the Kaiser, and Mascagni composing a mass of tuneless 
operas, with occasional pieces of finely expressive orches- 
tral writing but still never in his natural style, the excellent 
style of his Cavalleria. 

In Verpi's Foorsters? 

These facts are mentioned not with any intention of 
invidious comparison, but merely for the purpose of force- 
fully illustrating the influences which Puccini and his con- 
temporaries—and the opera writers of our own day as well 

have had to contend with and still have to contend with. 
It has been said that Puccini followed directly in the foot- 
steps of Verdi. Puccini himself is quoted as having said 
this, but if he did say it, either he did not realize his own 
achievement, or it was a graceful tribute of a man of singu- 
larly gracious nature to his elder. What he actually did 
was—and will, in time, prove—far more important to the 
whole art of opera writing than any direct succession either 
of Verdi or Wagner. What he actually did was to merge 
the two styles into a perfect unit, so perfect a unit that, 
though it cannot be said that either Puccini or Verdi or 
Wagner wrote any single perfect opera, this combined unit 
of styles may fairly be assuméd to be the really ideal operatic 
form, 

Much has been said for Puccini’s stage craft, his skill 
in the selection of librettos, his theatricalism in setting them, 
All of which is a little difficult to perceive. It would seem 
to this writer that the proper means of reaching an estimate 
of the truth of such claims is to ask ourselves when and 
where Puccini attained his pata heights, And the answer 
to that gives us a view of a genius somewhat higher, and 
decidedly more poetic, than his librettists, and perhaps his 
advisers, permitted. His one concession was towards this 
very theatricalism, which resulted in the introduction of 


33) 


* banal, humorous or sensational scenes into his works, so that 


they are not quite as high as art standards as he could, 
penelasiiy speaking, easily have made them, 

The best of these passages of “theatrical relief,” as it 
is called, is the amusing wedding scene in Madame Butter- 
fly; the worst of them is the second act of La Bohéme— 
and the first parts of the first and last acts as well. One 
perceives the real greatness of Puccini in the third act of 
this opera. But even here the “mood” is marred by addi- 
tional theatrical comedy. One gets a fair idea of what this 
means by imagining a comic relief introduced into the sec- 
ond act of Tristan. Wagner, too, was a humorist, and his 
funny scenes are far more funny than are Puccini's. But he 
knew when and where to introduce the comedy, and he was 
- guided, as it is probable Puccini was, by librettists and 
others. 4 

Those, however, let it be said, are small matters. Puccini 
perhaps won himself greater successes by admitting them 
into his scores, and it is not an that they will create 
any lasting influence, certainly they will not weaken the 
tremendous influence which he methods as a whole will 
have, ultimately, when the world has escaped from its pres- 
ent disease of “modernism.” 

Puccini AND WAGNER. 

Puccini adopted the best of Wagnerianism as applied to 
opera as it is likely to be effectively written by any genius 
less amazing than Wagner himself. He perceived the power 
of orchestral color and of thematic development to create 
atmosphere and mood ; he perceived, as others have not, that 
Wagner, too, wrote “set numbers,” solos, choruses, sym- 
phonic orchestral interludes, and so on, and he permitted 
himself to do the same; he perceived that the Wagnerian 
theory of Leit-Motives might be used to excess, might be- 
come a blemish or burden rather than an asset. But when 
one examines the Puccini scores it is found that to him the 
Leit-Motive, or the motive, at least, was felt to be an im- 
portant feature. And this is not merely a mode of musical 
construction and development, but depends upon the charac- 
ter of the invention itself, the character of the thematic 
material. ‘Not all themes admit of this art of development. 
They must be short, pungent, rhythmically or harmonically 
interesting, and generally non-vocal. In La Bohéme, Puc- 
cini proved that he had fully accepted this principle of 
expressive orchestral writing through thematic, almost sym- 
phonic, orchestral development, and that he was determined, 
and was able, to combine it with real vocal writing. In 
la Tosca, he carried the same plan further, but it was only 
in Madame Butterfly that it was brought fully to the light. 
And the notable character of this achievement is the fact 
that even in Madame Butterfly Puccini never sacrificed the 
vocal line to his plan of orchestral writing. Furthermore, 
in this work he has merged his “set nym (with the 
possible exception of the Flower Duet) into the general 
scheme of thematic development in a manner that could 
scarcely be more perfect. ch act (with the exception of 
the Flower Duet) forms a perfect musical whole of which 
the arias are a part. The thematic writing is consistently 
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Puccini’s Funeral in Brussels 

(Special Cable to the Mustcat Courter) 
Brussels, December 1.—Funeral services for the 
late Giacomo Puccini took place this morning at 
the Church of Ste. St. Marie. The procession to 
the church included the Italian Ambassador, who 
marched immediately behind the bier; Puccini’s 
son; Brussels’ municipal authorities; members of 
the Belgian Ministry and delegations from the 
Italian senate and a large delegation from Italian 
societies in Brussels. Among those who sent 
wreaths were the King and Queen of Belgium, the 
on of Italy and Premier Mussolini. Members of 
iplomatic Corps, Sree the British Ambas- 


pn hs attended the his evening the body 
will leave for Italy for burial in the Puccini family 
tomb at Lucca. A. G. 











carried through, and much of it indicates a symphonic grasp 

rare among Italian opera composers, and often overdone, to 

the sacrifice of the voice, by composers of other lands. 
VALUED THE HuMAN Voice. 


This is a point. Another point, not one whit less im- 
portant, is that Puccini fully realized the penetrating emo- 
tional message to be conveyed by the human voice in con- 
junction with the proper musical setting. He realized, here, 
that the voice must have the melodic line, at least a large 
part of the time. He did not fall into the error of writing 
an orchestral score and of subsequently fitting the voice in 
wherever possible, treating it almost as an orchestral in- 
strument, True, there are many places where his melody is 
carried on for a few bars in the orchestra and the voice 
sings some note of the counterpoint. But even there, Puc- 
cini succeeds in making the voice emotional—the breathless 
declamation of impressive words—and he drops back quickly 
into the vocal tune so that, unless one is listening carefully, 
one is almost unaware of the break in the vocal line. 

It is quite unnecessary to say that Puccini wrote good 
music. That, of course. Without it he could never have 
won his place in the musical world. But that fact is, tech- 
nically speaking, of less importance than his development of 
operatic form, though, having brought him success, it also 
gave his work influence. Composers will follow in his foot- 
steps. He has, more than any other operatic composer of 
recent times, more perhaps even than Wagner himself, 
pointed out the sane way. This way means that every ele- 
ment is given its due without excess on either side. The 
voice, melody, harmony, thematic development, the Leit- 
Motive, orchestral color, all have their fair share jn these 
operas. It were not well to say the same for the dramatic 
side, the librettos. For Puccini did not make these him- 
self, and they, at least, exhibited no new or fixed features. 
But in his best musical settings Puccini found the true hal- 
ance of operatic structure, and, however long his own works 
may or may not last, their influence is likely to be such that 
the operatic style of the future will date from him, as a 
direct result of his efforts. To have lived for that is not 
to have lived in vain! EF, P. 





La Forge-Berimen Studio Activities 


On Sunday evening, November 23, a. concert was given 
under the direction of Frank LaForge and_ Ernesto 
Bertimen in the Straus Auditorium of The Education 
Alliance. The following artist pupils appeared: Anna 
Booke, Edna Bachman and Frances Fattmann, sopranos ; 
Valeriano Gil, tenor; Arthur Warwick, Loraine Adams, 
Myrtle Alcorn and Alice Vaiden Williams, accompanists. 
"= were greeted by a very large and enthusiastic audience. 

first studio recital of the season, Tuesday evening, 
sven 25, drew a capacity audience to the LaForge- 
Bertimen Studios. The rogram consisted of numbers by 
Esther Dickie, Norma Williams and Sara Newell, pianists ; 
Betty Burr, Frances Fattmann, Anna Booke, Grace Demms, 
Edna Bachman and Mathilda Flinn, sopranos, and Valeriano 
Gil, tenor. The accompanists were Loraine Adams, Myrtle 
Alcorn, Agnes Bevington and Arthur Warwick. 


Abby ae Sings Micaela 


Abby Morrison, ano, has this season appeared 00 
success in various p= es with the San Carlo Grand O 
Company. November 26 she made her debut in P ‘la- 
delphia as Micaela in Carmen, and the following day the 
critics of that city praised her for her singing and acting 
of the part. According to the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, she was an appealing and sympathetic Micaela, and it 
was the opinion of the Public Ledger that “She sang the 
most beautiful aria of the opera, Io dico no, non son paurosa, 
very well.” The.verdict of the Philadelphia Record was 
that “Abby Morrison was a charming and expressive Micaela, 
singing her outstanding aria with plenty of gentle pathos and 
beauty.” 


Artists Compliment George Liebling 


At the Town Hall piano recital of George Liebling, No- 
vember 19, one of the most interested listeners was his friend, 
Beniamino Gigli, the distinguished tenor. During the in- 
termission Gigli wrote a note on the program and sent it to 
the artists’ room, The communication read: “Un vacio 
Georgio! Come suoni tu, si va sicuramente in paradiso.— 
Gigli.” Roughly translated, the sentiment reads: “A kiss, 
George! As you are playing, one certainly feels transported 
to Paradise.—Gigli.” 

Last week Mischa Elman and George Liebling read the 
latter’s new violin concerto (with the composer at the piano) 
and the violinist expressed his warm commendation of the 
work. 


Winthrop College Enjoys Chemet 

Rock Hill, S. C., November 20.—A large and apprecia- 
tive audience greeted Renée Chemet at her first appear- 
ance here on November 14. “A rare treat,” says the Even- 
ing Herald of that city, ‘ “was the we recital last evening 
in Winthrop Auditorium given by Renée Chemet, famous 
violinist. A large audience was present and evidenced its 
appreciation as only a Winthrop audience can. Coupled 
with a most charming and vivid personality, Mme. Chemet 
impresses at once her supreme artistry, in tone, execution 


and style. By many she is considered second only to 
Kreisler, her interpretations being very similar to — of 
the famous Austrian violinist.” .R. 


Madgdeleine Brard a Busy Artist 


Magdeleine Brard, French pianist, who recently returned 
from a concert tour in the West where she appeared with 
Raisa and Rimini of the Chicago Opera, was engaged for a 
concert with the Mundell Choral Club at Heights Casino, 
Brooklyn, November 14, and the Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale, New York City, November 21. 

Miss Brard will appear at Lafayette, Ind., December 11; 
Montreal, Canada, December 14, and Quebec, Canada, De- 
cember 15. After the holidays Miss Brard will appear at 
Montclair, N. }. with John Charles Thomas, January 6; 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday evening, January 
18; Symphony Hall, Boston, with’ Titta Ruffo, February 15. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s De December Recitals 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, announces a series of Monday even- 
ing organ recitals, the first having taken place on December 
1. Other dates follow: December 8, Symphonie de la Pas- 
sion (Maleingreau) ; 15, two ultra-modern works, Prelude- 
Choral (Lizotte), and "Angels (Ruggles); 22, Ein Feste 
Burg (Reger); 29, Christmas program. Four Bach pro- 
grams will be given on the Mondays in February, 1925. No 
recitals will be given during January. 


Paul Althouse Scores Rochester Success 
Paul Althouse, on forty-eight hours’ notice, replaced 
Emilio De Gogorza in joint recital with Marguerite D’Alva- 
rez at the Eastman Theater in Rochester, N. Y., on Novem- 
ver 2, in The Series B concert, and scored an emphatic suc- 
cess. 


Arden for Tarrant Series 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, has been engaged 
to sing on the Robert Tarrant series in New Orleans, La., on 
January 29. On this occasion she will sing Carmen’s Dream 
in costume, for the first time in New ow eg 


Segall Arrives 
Arno Segall, violinist, who made a notable debut in Lon- 
don in October, arrived on the S.S. Mauretania on Novem- 
ber 28. He will make his American debut at Carnegie 
Hall on January 14 


Sundelius to > Sing M Mahler Work 


Marie Sundelius will appear as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in the two performances of. 
the Mahler second symphony which that orchestra i is to give 
in New York this me 


N. Lindsay Norden Dire Directs Stabat Mater 


N. Lindsay Norden recently conducted Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater at St. Peter’s Church, Gert gage s Sta 
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PARSIFAL REVIVED AT THE METROPOLITAN; 
DE HIDALGO’S DEBUT A FEATURE OF THE WEEK 


Carmen Given First Performance, With Easton, Martinelli, Mario, Mardones and Joan Ruth (Debut)—Ponselle Given’ 


Ovation Upon Her Return in Andrea Chenier—Sabanieva, Gigli and Scotti in Butterfly—Faust, The Berber, 
Rosenkavalier, Boheme Included in Week's Presentations—George Liebling and Renee Chemet 
Guest Soloists at Sunday Concerts 


Faust, NoveMBer 22 (MATINEE) 


The performance of Faust, revived for the benefit of 
Mr. Chaliapin, was wholly dominated by his remarkable 
acting and singing and the beauty of Mr. Martinelli’s voice. 
The truly’ Mephistophelian satire of the big Russian in 
the garden scene was irresistible. The production as a 
whole was pleasing though not distinguished musically. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted and the Scenic background was 
excellent. There was the usual large and enthusiastic 
Saturday afternoon audience, feeling particularly cozy with 
the elements raging outside. 


MADAME ButrerrLty, NoveEMBER 22 


Sabanieva essayed the role of Cio-Cio-San at the first 
performance this season of Madame Butterfly on Novem- 
ber 22, and scored decidedly with her fine delineation of 
the part. She was in excellent voice and proved equally 
fascinating histrionically. Gigli and Scotti—both at their 
best—were the two dominant male characters, of course, 
and as Pinkerton and Sharpless, respectively, made a per- 
fect team. And no little praise must be accorded Paltri- 
nieri as Goro; he was excellent. -Marion Telva was a 
splendid Suzuki, and the balance of the cast consisted of 
Phradie Wells, Reschiglian, Wolfe, Quintina and Picco. 
Serafin got all there was to get out of this beautiful Puc- 
cini score and shared the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
audience. . 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, NoveMser 23. 

Sunday evening’s concert at the Metropolitan introduced 
four sterling vocal artists. Millo Picco was the first of 
them to appear, in a stirring rendition of the Cavatina, 
Largo al factotum, from the Barber of Seville. Jeanne 
Gordon’s lovely contralto was heard to distinct advantage in 
the Ah mon fils aria from Le Prophete, followed by Ralph 
Errolle, who drew an appreciative outburst of applause with 
his presentation of the Flower Song from Carmen. The 
fourth artist, heard in the second half of the program, was 
Queena Mario, whose delightful soprano was at its best in 
the Voce di Primavera waltz of Strauss. The quartet from 
Rigoletto, comprised of these singers, completed the vocal 
portion of the program. 

George Liebling, pianist, was the guest soloist of the 
evening, offering two groups of numbers, the first made up 
of Liszt’s concerto in E flat, played with excellent style and 
expression in company with the orchestra. Upon his second 
appearance he presented three short selections, including 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsodie; the Schubert-Liszt 
Hark! Hark! the Lark, and his own composition, Octave 
Study, op. 8. 

Three orchestral numbers, under the capable direction of 
Paul Eisler, were given more than satisfactory rendition. 
These were the overtures to the Flying Dutchman and the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and Strauss’ waltz, Roses from 
the South, 

MEFISTOFELE, NovEMBER 24 


Chaliapin and Gigli were again the two dominating fig- 
ures in the repetition of Mefistofele on November 24, the 
latter being in particularly good voice. Frances Alda, as 
Margherita, likewise shared in the glories of the evening, 
while not to be forgotten was the excellent singing of both 
Frances Peralta as Elena and Kathleen Howard as Marta. 
Mary Bonetti was Pantalis, Bada the Wagner and Paltri- 
nieri the Nereo. 

It was indeed another brilliant performance of this spec- 
tacular and delightful opera. Serafin directed with decided 
skill and shared with the principals the enthusiastic applause 
of the huge Monday night audience. 


CARMEN, NoveMBER 26 


Carmen had its premiere presentation of the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 26. lt was a colorful performance, the vocal honors 
going to Florence Easton in the title role and Martinelli, 
who replaced Miquel Fleta at the last moment, as Don 
Jose. Miss Easton sang with her accustomed beautiful tonal 
quality and style and acted the part intelligently. Marti- 
nelli was in very good voice and took his role with dramatic 
intensity. 

A new member in the cast was Joan Ruth, who made 
her twice postponed debut as Frasquita. Although a part 
which does not show a singer to particularly good advantage, 
it served to indicate as often as the chance was presented 
the young vocalist’s dramatic ability and the skillful use 
of her brilliant, flexible voice. She has personal charm 
also. Queena Mario, an excellent Micaela throughout, drew 
especially enthusiastic and prolonged applause for her sing- 
ing of the aria in the third act. Jose Mardones as the 
Toreador, Henrietta Wakefield and Messrs. Ananian, Meader, 
Martino and Tibbett completed the cast. It was a spirited 
performance under the direction of Louis Hasselmans. A 
feature of the fourth act was Rosina Galli and her ballet.. 


ParsiFAL, NoveMBER 27 


The Thanksgiving matinee at the Metropolitan was, as 
usual, Parsifal. Upon the rare occasions when this opera 
is given, it seems to attract more than passing interest 
from opera goers. The house was crowded, with the usual 
number of standees.- The cast for Parsifal at the Metro- 
politan remains almost unchanged from year to nc 
ence Whitehill as Amfortas and Margaret Matzenauer 
as Kundry. The Parsifal, Rudolph Laubenthal, was heard 
last season, as was Klingsor, sung by Gustav Schutzendorf. 
So much has been written about Clarence Whitehill as Am- 
fortas that it seems superfluous to add additional praise. 
Mime. Matzenauer has long been identified with the role of 
Kundry, and sang it with characteristic mastery. Lauben- 
thal is without question what one of the New York critics 
called him last year—the best Parsifal seen here in many, 
many years. Not only does he sing well, but he also looks 
the part and acts it convincingly. Bodanzky conducted and 
evidently he had put the fear of God into the hearts of the 
Flower Maidens. One and all they beat time—with their 


shoulders; and as they crowded seducingly about Parsifal 
their loving glances were fixed—on Bodanzky. 


Tue Barper or Sevitte, NovemMBer 27 


For Thanksgiving evening The Barber of Seville at the 
Metropolitan. was—like the films—to be a double feature 
event, but the gods who control throats ruled otherwise. 
Feodor Chaliapin, who was to have sung Don Basilio for 
the first time here in many, many years (it was in this role 
that the critics so disliked him on his first visit years ago!) 
was not able to sing, so Adamo Didur took his place and 
gave the familiar presentation of the role which he has done 
a great many times in the past. It was all the luckier for 
Elvira de Hidalgo, who was making her second debut at 
the Metropolitan, and thus had the interest entirely centered 
upon her. Fourteen years ago or so, as a girl of seventeen, 
she. had sung one season here. Now, ripened and mature, 
she made her second bid for favor and this time with de- 
cided success. The voice seems decidedly warmer than it 
was years ago and even throughout its range. e top notes 
are clear, pure and produced without effort. Her fiori- 
tura was clean-cut and executed with ease. In the Una 
Voce she was, perhaps, still a little nervous, but in the 
Lesson Scene she was quite herself and gave the well known 
waltz song from Dinorah with surety and effect. There 
was a splendid round of applause for her at its conclusion 
and she responded by singing a Spanish song, Las Hijas 
del Zebedeo. In the nicety and precision of her work, 
Mme. de Hidalgo recalled her countrywoman, Maria Bar- 
rientos, though she has youth, good looks and’a larger voice 
to recommend her. She acted vivaciously as the flirtatious 
Rosina and made a distinct success, 

Mario Chamlee leaves nothing to be desired as the Count 
of Almaviva. Aside from his delightful singing, he gives 
the part a real comedy touch. Giuseppe De Luca repeated 
his well known presentation of the hero, and others in the 
cast were Pompilio Malatesta, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Marie 
Mattfeld and Giordano Paltrinieri. Papi conducted. 


Der RosENKAVALIER, NOVEMBER 28 

On Friday evening last, for the second time during the 
present season, Richard Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier was heard 
at the Metropolitan. There is hardly any opera offered here 
which has so many of the Metropolitan’s principal stars 
taking part. The cast was the same as at the first per- 
formance: Mme. Jeritza as Octavian, delighting her audi- 
ence both vocally and histrionically ; Florence Easton again 
the lovely Princess, and Queena Mario attracting special 
attention as Sophie. Mr. Bender, another one of the stars, 
rounded out the splendid cast. Enthusiasm reigned high, 
and, taking it in its entirety, it was one of the most interest- 
ing of the season's offerings. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


AnpreA CuHenter, NovemBer 29 (MATINEE) 

Saturday afternoon saw a packed house to witness the 
performance of Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, and primarily 
to welcome Rosa Ponselle, as Madeleine, who appeared for 
the first time this season at Broadway’s temple of music. 
She was greeted with thunderous applause upon her en- 
trance, which became intensified after each act. The popu- 
lar singer was in fine voice and her vocal as well as dramatic 
art found due appreciation. Beniamino Gigli, in the title role, 
scored a triumph and again demonstrated . that his art is 
outstanding. Giuseppe Danise made a good Charles Gerard. 
Others in the cast were Kathleen Howard, as Countess De 
Cvigny; Ellen Dalossy, Bersi; Lawrence Tibbett, Fleville; 
Giordano Paltrinieri, The Abbé; Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Major-Domo; Adamo Didur, Mathieu; Angelo Bada, a spy; 
Millo Picco, Roucher; Marion Telva, an old woman; Paolo 
Ananian, Fouquier; Arnold Gabor, Dumas, and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, a jailor. 

The opera was conducted intelligently and brilliantly by 
Tullio Serafin. 

La Boneme, Novemper 29 

An excellent performance of La Boheme was given on 
the evening of November 29 under the skilled direction of 
Bamboschek, with Martinelli impressive in the role of Ro- 
dolfo, Bori as a vocally and histrionically charming Mimi, 
and Picco, Malatesta, Marinelli, Scotti, Rothier, Louise Hun- 
ter a vivacious Musetta, and Cottino. There was a huge 
crowd and much applause. Between the third and fourth 
acts, Chopin’s Funeral March was given, orchestra and 
audience standing, in honor and homage to the great Italian, 
Puccini. It was a sad and impressive occasion. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Novemper 30 

Renee Chemet, violinist, was the guest artist of the Sun- 
day Night Concert at the Metropolitan on November 30, 
offering the usual lengthy composition in conjunction with 
the orchestra and a group of shorter numbers. The Saint- 
Saéns’ violin concerto in B minor was the mainstay of her 
program, played with all the expression, tonal beauty and 
perfection of technic for which this artist is known. Her 
later group—including the Chopin-Wilhelmj Nocturne in 
D major; a Granados-Kreisler Spanish dance and Kreis- 
ler’s La Gitana—was rendered with skill and drew warm 
plaudits from the enthusiastic audience. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, was the first of the Metro- 
politan. Company artists to appear, singing with feeling 
the popular O du mein holder Abendstern, from Tannhauser. 
He was followed by Ina Bourskaya, whose splendid soprano 
was heard to advantage in an aria from Jeanne d’Are. 
Another well known selection met with approval in the 
splendid interpretation given it by Jose Mardones, the 
Toreador Song from Carmen. Queena Mario was in excel- 
lent voice in her duet from Lucia di Lammermoor which 
she sang with that splendid tenor, Armand Tokatyan. 

The orchestra also had an important place on the program 
under the efficient leadership of Giuseppe Bamboschek, play- 
ing the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic suite, Scheherazade, 
in a manner that brought lengthy applause from its hearers. 
Other numbers, which opened and closed the program re- 
spectively, were the overture to Benvenuto Cellini and 
Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slave. 





The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc. 


The Musicians’ Foundation (incorporated Novem 
ber 14, 1914) is to complete the tenth year of its 
existence. This worthy charitable organization, whose 
first funds were derived from a concert given by the 
Kneisel Quartet nearly ten years ago, has growr 
through the unceasing efforts of the musicians and 
their friends, so that its capital today amounts to 
nearly eighty thousand dollars. 

The income only of this capital is spent for the 
actual relief of musicians and their families, in want 
or in distress. The capital remains untouched, in the 
custodianship of The Farmers Loan and Trust Com 
pany. There are no expenses and no charges for ad- 
ministrations; practically every dollar contributed is 
applied to the capital fund of the society. 

In recent years the demands for assistance have: 
been so heavy that the income of the Foundation is 
no longer adequate to take care of all worthy cases, 
Thus the directors wish to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Foundation, 
by rounding out their capital to one hundred thousan«| 
dollars, and we are straining every effort to secure foi 
their purpose an additional 

Twenty THousanp Do.iars 

It seems hardly necessary again to call attention to 
the splendid unselfish work accomplished by the 
Foundation. Since its inception $21,980.40 have been 
spent for the relief of musicians, 

Surely, whoever is at all interested in music, must 
have a sympathetic thought for the musician who finds 
himself in distress from illness, from old age or from 
loss of employment. 

The board of directors hopes for a generous re- 
sponse, in its earnest endeavor to increase the scope 
of its ministrations. 

Checks should be made payable to The Musicians’ 
Foundation, Inc., care of Hugo Grunwald, treasurer, 
740 West End Avenue, New York. 











Fiqué Choral Thanksgiving Luncheon 


Despite that terrific noontime downpour of rain on Satur 
day noon, November 22, the third annual Thanksgiving 
luncheon by the Fiqué Choral saw some 200 women and 
twenty men gathered at Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. President 
Katherine Noack Fiqué and aides received previous to the 
affair, and the following were guests of honor: Mr. and 
Mrs. Cromwell Childe, Francis Wright Clinton, Mr, and 
Mrs. Russell Moore Fanning, Baroness Katharine Evans 
Von Klenner, Mrs, Owen Kildare, Mrs. Jack W. Loeb, 
Eugenio Di Pirani, and Mrs. Frederick W. Riesberg, Hen 
rietta Strauss, Hon. William P. Sullivan (alderman) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen. 

The beautifully decorated tables and festive attire were a 
direct contradiction to the weather outside, so that The 
Hymn of Thanksgiving (Kremser) expressed the feeling of 
all present. This was sung by the Choral, which later also 
sang The Road to Mandalay (Speaks), Carl Fiqué conduct 
ing. Following the luncheon, Emme Maak read several 
original poems, some based on word-play, including the 
name Fiqué. Augusta Tollefsen played an allegro appas 
sionata (Saint-Saens) with musicianly brilliancy and was 
warmly applauded. Lowen Kildare, youthful dancer, ap 
peared in dances of 1824 and 1924, with appropriate costumes, 
her easy grace and naturalness making effect. The twelve 
guests of honor were separately introduced, Mme. Von 
Klenner giving one of her characteristic impromptu talks, 
much applauded because of its wit and sentiment. Carl H 
Tollefsen was also enjoyable in his spoken thoughts, and 
others named above each added their share to the general 
enjoyment. Hostesses were: Anna C. Baer, Mrs. John T 
Bladen, Mrs. William Bower, Anna E. Brader, Mary H. 
Cole, Mrs. Carl Fiqué, Mrs. William B. Garretson, Mrs 
DeWitt Clinton Gedney, Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Mrs. Robert 
G. Hargrave, Amy Harvey, Mrs. J. -Francis Hocking, Mrs 
Owen Kildare, Mrs. Howard A. Kindt, Minnie Leavy, Emme 
Maak, Mrs, Frank Herbert Merrill, Mary Morgan, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Oberndorfer, Mrs, Andrew Olson, Mrs. Jonas 
Pendlebury, Mathilda Radlauer, Margaret Rubel, Dorothea 
Stich, Evelyn H. Temlett, Edyth Totten, Maud Webber, 
Mrs. William W. Wilmot, The Woman's Thirteen Club, 


Drama Comedy and National Opera Club of America. 


Elvira Leveroni Recovering 


Elvira Leveroni, contralto, who recently underwent a 
very severe operation at St. Vincent's Hospital here, is 
safely on the road to recovery now, though her life was 
despaired of for a while. Miss Leveroni, in recent seasons 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, will be recalled as one 
of the first and most successful Suzukis in America, having 
sung the part to Alice Nielsen’s Madame Butterfly in the 
early days of Henry Russell's Boston Opera Company 


Perfield Demonstration at Bronx Woman’s Club 


Today, December 4, at 3.30 p. m., at the Bronx Woman's 
Club House, 190th street and Davidson avenue, New York. 
a free demonstration lesson for children and parents will 
be held. This new branch will be under the personal 
direction of Effa Ellis Perfield. 


Kaphan Well Received in Beaumont 


Word comes from Beaumont, Tex., of the warm recep- 
tion accorded Mortimer Kaphan, impersonator of Dickens’ 
characters, on his arrival there recently, prior to opening 
his tour of Texas, at the Auditorium on December 5, when 
te will be assisted by Harriet de Young Kaphan, soprano 


Kibalchich Choir in Washington 
The Kibalchich Russian Symphonic Choir made a special 
journey to Washington to appear today, December 4, before 
the Department of State Club function. Many diplomats 
are expected: to be present, including Secretary of State 
Hughes. 
Patton Booked for Buffalo Orpheus 

One of the soloists who have been engaged to appear with 

the Buffalo Orpheus Club this season is Fred Patton. 
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Mr, Ernt reg os the Hongarien Pianist and go yr 
mited States of America and I ta 

pleasure in warmly recommending him to Artists and Managers 

a8 an accompanist of exeeptional abilities and musical gifte, 


intends to go to the 


I have 
him and always 


and refined manner, 


AN INTERESTING LETTER TO ERNO BALOGH 





Kreisler Accompanist to Coach 

Erno Balogh, pianist, who came to America at the begin- 
ning of last season, and has, since coming here, acted as 
accompanist for Erika Morini, Erna Rubinstein and other 
prominent artists, and who came into decided prominence in 
Europe by making an extended tour with Fritz Kreisler, 
is a native of Budapest, where at the age of about four 
years he began his public career. At six years of age his 


first compositions were published. He was then entered at 
the Royal Academy of Budapest, where he studied piano 
with the now famous composer, Bela Bartok, and composi- 
tion with the no less famous composer, Zoltan Kodaly. At 
cighteen Mr, Balogh became corepetiteur of the Royal Opera 


of Budapest. At that time the war started and Mr. Balogh 
was witn the colors for four years, but was recalled in 
order to resume his duties with the Opera, where he became 
assistant conductor. In 1915 the Budapest Philharmonic 
Orchestra played two of his compositions. 

After the war, Mr. Balogh went to Berlin and remained 
there from 1919 to 1923. During this period he concertized 
in Germany, Scandanavia, etc., and played with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, the symphony orchestras at The 
He also toured Europe as 


Hxgue and at Scheviningen. 
accompanist to Kreisler and it was with Kreisler’s best 
wishes that he finally decided to come to America. Several 


of Mr. Balogh's compositions are soon to be published by 
Carl Fischer, and one of his compositions, entitled Dirge of 
the North, has been transcribed by Kreisler for the violin 
and is announced for early publication, 
that Kreisler has made a Victor record of this composition. 

Mr. Balogh accompanied Erika Morini at her concerts 
in the United States, Canada and Cuba, Last March he 
played with Erna Rubinstein a sonata for both piano and 
violin by Leo Weiner, whose string quartet won the Coolidge 
prize several years ago, 

Mr. Balogh now plans to remain in New York in order to 
give his attention to teaching and coaching. Besides being 
1 pianist, he is obviously familiar with the opera repertory 
and that of concert violinists and singers, and would appear 
to be unusually well qualified as a coach. 


De Hidalgo and D’Alvarez at Artistic 
Mornings 


Elvira de Hidalgo and Marguerite d’Alvarez will be the 
soloists at the third of Andres de Segurola’s series of Artistic 
Mornings at the Hotel Plaza on December 11. This will 
be the first opportunity New York music lovers will have 
of hearing either of the two artists in concert this season, 
The name of the dramatic star who will furnish the usual 
“Fifteen Minutes of Causerie” has not yet been disclosed. 


‘ sailihionsiacitites 
Open Air Opera Fund Benefit 


rhrough the generosity and influence of Otto H. Kahn, 
a special gala grand opera performance is to be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House some time in January to 
start the fund which is to finance the Free Municipal Open 
Air Operatic Performances proposed by the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Music of which City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer is chairman. 


Oliver Stewart a Busy Tenor 


Oliver Stewart continues to be in constant demand for 
various appearances as tenor soloist. On November 9 he 
was soloist at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Larchmont, 
N. Y., 16 at the Second Presbyterian Church, 96th street and 








ust concluded an extensive concert tour with 
ound him extremely dependeble and satisfying, 
both es an accompanist and as a partner in chamber music work. 
He is moreover an educated gentleman of pleasant personality 
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Over 100 Recitals Booked 
For Season 1924-25 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Famous French Organist 


and 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Famous Belgian American Organist 
Remaining Dates Booking Rapidly 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPi 
Apply to: Alexander Russell, Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York City 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND CANADA 


Apply to: Bernard Laberge, 70 St. James Street, Mon- 
¢ treal, Canada 
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Central Park West; 23, at a 
Thanksgiving service at 
Presbyterian Church of East 
Orange, N. J.; 23 (evening), 
he gave a joint recital 
Helena Marsh, contralto, at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt. On Novem- 
ber 18 he sang two groups of 
songs at the first Saenger musi- 
cale-tea of this season, again 
delighting the guests who have 
frequently heard him there. On 
November 10 he rg ota n 
the role of Froh in Rheingold 
with the English Grand Opera 
Company. : 

Recently, while visiting in 
Boston, Mr. Stewart gave a pro- 
gram at the Manchester Coun- 
try Club, winning considerable 
raise. He sang arias from 
Tosca, Manon and Fedora and 
songs by Russell, Wintter Watts, 
Lohr, Forster and La Forge. 
One of the Manchester papers 
commented: “Mr. Stewart's 
voice is a true lyric of unusual 
range and sweetness. The ease 
with which he sings and the altogether artistic interpretation 
he gives his numbers, make of him a rare artist.” 


V9... 


e great 


FRITZ KREISLER. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore at Morosco 
Theater 
On Sunday, December 7, at three p. m., H. M. S. Pinafore 
will be given at the Morosco Theater, at which time Sylvia 
June will make her New York debut as Josephine. Miss 
June is a young singer to undertake in the metropolis a 
part so often sung by prominent and experienced sopranos, 





PART OF THE CAST IN PINAFORP. 
Left to right: Sylvia June (Josephine), Samuel Lurie 
(Ralph Rackstraw), Harold Sugarman (Sir Joseph Porter), 
Evelyn Safran (Hebe), Herbert Osgood (Captain Corcoran), 
Leona Osgood (Buttercup). 


but she is equipped with a beautiful voice, has youth, beauty, 
personal charm, which, with her talent and earnestness, 
should bring her performance to a high standard of artistic 
worth, 

Besides Sylvia June as Josephine, the cast includes Her- 
bert Osgood as Captain Corcoran, Leona Osgood as Butter- 





SYLVIA JUNE, 
who will make her New York debut at the Morosco Thater 


on Decem 


cup, Harold Sugarman as Sir Joseph Porter, Samuel Lurie 
as “4s Rackstraw, Evelyn Safran’as Cousin Hebe, Ed- 
ward Beck as Dick Deadeye, George Svidobrand as t- 
swain, 

The orchestra will be made up of New York Philharmonic 
men, and the entire production is under Harry Luckstone, 
stage manager and general director. 


December 4, 1924 





Bilotti Wins London’s Approval 
(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 
London, November 29.—Anton Bilotti, American 
pianist, won a decided success at his first recital here 
at Aeolian Hall, November 27. The hall was filled 
with an audience that was widly enthusiastic at times. 
The Daily Telegraph critic wrote: “He plays with a 
wealthy resonance of tone color.” The Times critic 
says: “His intentions are clearly carried out. He 
showed a tenacity of purpose which should have its 
reward.” (Signed) G. C. 











James Wolfe and Beatrice Fairfax Co-Stars 


James Wolfe and his bride were guests of honor at a 
dinner arranged for them on December 3 by Jane Manner, 
the well known dramatic reader. The guests were invited to 
meet “Lilian Lauferty and James Wolfe,” but the cards did 
not state whether Mr. Wolfe’s wife is to be known as Miss 
Lauferty or Mrs. Lauferty Wolfe. The obvious es 4 to meet 
the difficulty is to call her “Beatrice Fairfax.” Naturally 
music and literature were well represented in the group in- 
vited to greet the basso and the writer, but the theater, the 
newspaper, the magazine, the concert, the orchestra and the 
world of painting were all in evidence in Miss Manner’s 
splendid new studio. The invitation list included Daniel 
Frohman, Andres De Segurola, Edgar Selwyn, Fannie 
Hurst, Zoe Beckley, Sophie Irene Loab, Ruth Raphael, Elea- 
nor Schorer, Chester Hope, S. Jay Kaufman, Samuel Ship- 
man, Eleanor Schorer, Chester Hope, Samuel Shipman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman and Mr. and Mrs. Willy Pogany. 

This is the second time since their return from a recent 
honeymoon that James Wolfe and Lilian Lauferty have 
effected a friendly liaison between the world of music and 
that of letters. On the first occasion Mr, Wolfe was co- 
guest of honor with Governor Smith at a dinner given by the 
Newspaper Women’s Club, of which Lilian Lauferty-Fair- 
fax-Wolfe is an active member. 


Edwin G. Harris and Frank Collius in Recital 


A splendid program of good singing and excellent organ 
playing was rendered at the Methodist Church, Macomb, IIL, 
on the evening of November 18. 

Edwin Harris has a baritone voice of beautiful quality 
which he uses with discretion. Himself an instructor of 
merit in his home town, he sets the fine example of the 
necessity of continued striving. Last spring he made the 
journey to New York and placed himself under the guid- 
ance of Joseph Regneas. So impressed was he with the 
splendid principles of this vocal master that he arranged to 
continue his studies all summer at Raymond, Me., where 
Mr. Regneas teaches each year under most advantageous 
a The excellent rendition of this program was the 
result. 

Frank Collius is an organist of exceptional ability—and 
his playing was that of one who had given time, thought 
and effort to the interpreting of the exacting selections. 
Elsie Harris at the piano completed the artistic trio. 


Program at Musical Guild 


The New York Chapter of the Musical Guild held the 
second meeting of the season on November 23 at the Liv- 
ingston Collegiate Club. A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted the artists, Louise Stallings, soprano, and Leslie 
Hodgson, pianist. Miss Stallings’ program consisted of two 
groups—Alger le Soir, Fourdrain; Nocturne, Franck; Le 
Cygne, Ravel; Nuaglo, Bouval; A Place of Dreams (dedi- 
cated to Louise Stallings), Buchanan; Nightingale Lane, 
Barnett; Call Me No More, Cadman. Mr. Hodgson played 
The Lake at Evening, Intermezzo, and Barcarolle, by Charles 
Griffis; Rhapsodie in F sharp minor, Dohnanyi; Old Women 
Chatting and On the Road to Limoges, Moussorgsky; St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves, Liszt. Both artists added 
encores, 


Annie Louise David’s Recent Engagements 


Annie Lou‘se David, harpist, and Max Gegna, cellist, gave 
a joint recital under the auspices of Alice Seckels at the 
Oakland Hotel, Oakland, Cal.,.on November 12. Miss David 
left the next day for Los Angeles. On November 20 she 
gave an entire program at Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Tex., and on November 25 appeared in a con- 
cert in Houston, Tex., assisted by Henrietta Bevier, soprano. 
On November 2, the harpist played at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
at the Golden Bough Theater, assisted by Roberta Leitch, 
soprano, and Edward Custer, cellist. 


Reception to Dr. Carl 


A reception was tendered Dr. William Crane Carl, in 
honor of the fact that he was recently made Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur, by L’Association des Eleves Anciennes 
de la Guilmant Organ School, on November 24, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York. There was music 
by members of the solo quartet of the church: Olive Mar- 
shall, Ernest Davis, Amy Ellerman and Edgar Schofield, 
and addresses were made by Willard Irving Nevins, the 
Honorable Philip Berolzheimer, Rev. Dr. George Alexander, 
and the Honorable Andre Brouzet. 





Mme. Samaroff on Tour 


Olga Samaroff’s double duties as concert pianist and 
teacher of master classes at the Juilliard Foundation have 
earned her the sobriquet of “peripatetic pianiste.” At the 
present time Mme. Samaroff is on an extended concert tour, 
which will take her to San Antonio and Galveston, Texas, 
and as far west as Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mme. Sam- 
aroff will return to New York in time for her appearance 
with the Friends of Music (Artur Bodanzky conducting) 
at Town Hall on December 14. 


Beloved on New York and Boston Programs 


Marjorie Meyer sang Rhea Silbera’s Beloved with suc- 
cess at her Town Hall rectial on December 3, closing her 
Rage group with the new. song, which- was also heard 
in Boston for the first time on mber 1, when it was 
used by Beatrice Martin, soprano, at her debut in that city, 
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MAYOR HYLAN AND HIS MUSIC AND ART COMMITTEE. 


This photograph was taken on the occasion of the dinner given by Chamberlain 
latter’s Committee on Music and Art, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on November 20. 


Berolzheimer to Mayor Hylan and the 
At the meeting which preceded the dinner, 


the Mayor accepted the report of the committee on the matter of founding a High School for Music and Industrial Art in 
the City of New York, and as a consequence has pledged his support to the institution which now seems to be an accepted 


fact, and funds for which will be voted upon shortly by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
(Left to right) first row (sitting)—William H. Gontard, Joseph Haag, / 
T. Bush, Dr. William ©. Carl, Walter Kiesewetter, William 2. Tachau; 


picture are as follows: 
Hylan, City Chamberlain Berolzheimer, Irving 


The persons in the 
Henry W. Taft, Mayor 


second row (standing)—Leonard Liebling, John A. Ferguson, Paul Henneberg, John F. Sinnott, Mavimilian Pilzer, Dr. 
George F. Kunz, Josiah Zuro, Florence N. Levy, Dr, Gustav Straubenmiiller, Hugo Riesenfeld, Conrad Eschenberger, Frank 


Smithson; third row (standing)—Willis Holley, Alfred Human, Sigmund Spaeth. 


(Drucker & Bates Co. photo.) 





New Butterfly Charms Venice 


Venice, Italy, November 8.—Last season, and for several 
seasons past, we have been having Butterflies of varied na- 
tionalities. After the success of Tamaki Miura came Teiko- 
Kinva, and the Italians felt the part of Cio-Cio-San had 
been taken away from them as the important theaters went 
on engaging real Japanese Butterflies to give “recite straordi- 
narie” (guest-performance) instead of giving the role to the 
leading lyric soprano of the company. 

Fast dimming were the memories of the great Italian in- 
terpreters of the part when the opera was still new: Gia- 
chetti, of the unmatchable voice, and Farnetti, a complete 
artist both from a vocal and artistic standpoint. The pres- 
ent season at the Mailibran Theater here has brought out 





LOUISE DE CARRE. 

a Cio-Cio-San of such vocal excellence, dramatic talent and 
personal charm that operatic Italy recognizes that a new 
star has appeared. The newcomer is a French artist, Louise 
de Carré. She is as yet only a mere girl, but when she had 
finished the second act the writer, along with the rest of 
the public, realized that a great finished artist, a singing 
actress of unlimited power and charm, was before them. 

It would be difficult to imagine more of a butterfly But- 
terfly than this one. In the first act she flutters about the 
stage in such a simple, unaffected, but fascinating manner 
that had any one of us been B. F. Pinkerton we would 
surely have thought of calling her Butterfly on the spot. 
And how touching she was in the second act and tragic in 
the third! This girl is not just an actress, she’s a singer, 
too, and a remarkable one. Her voice is rich, full and true, 
and the high notes are positively thrilling. Her pianissimo 
effects are splendid and add to the charm of the whole. 

The new French artist is a pupil of J. H. Duval, New 
York, international teacher, who remained in Europe to 
hear the Italian debut of this extraordinary girl whose vocal 
and dramatic education was begun and completed wi a 


John Charles Thomas’ Dates 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, filled the following con- 
cert dates recently: November 18, Philadelphia, Pa.; 21, 
Tulsa, Okla.; 24, Muskogee, Okla.; 25, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. ; 28, Evansville, Ind.; December 1, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
2, Jackson, Mich.; 3, Battle Creek, Mich., and was scheduled 
to sing today, December 4, in Kankakee, Ill. Other dates 
following include: December 5, La Porte, Ind.; 7, Chicago, 
Ill.; 8, Muskegon, Mich,; 9, Benton Harbor, Mich.; 10, 
Kokomo, Ind.; 11, Albion, Mich.; 12, Mattoon, Ill; 16 


(morning), Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City; 16 (even- 
ing), Mozart Society, Hotel Astor, New York City; 18, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20, Cleveland, Ohio; 26, Plaza Hotel, New 
York City, and 30, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo., November 24.—Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
after two seasons’ absence returned recently and regaled her 
large quota of enthusiasts with her inimitatble art. The 
songstress was in excellent voice and spirits and_responded 
generously to insistent demands for encores. During the 
concert Madame qualified as an entertaining speech-maker 
when in an impassioned plea for “the boys,” she admonished 
her assemblage to do their utmost in the coming drive for 
the relief of disabled soldiers. 

“florence Hardeman, violinist, played two groups with fine 
effect and the ever faithful Katherine Hoffmann’s exquisite 
accompaniments added much to the occasion. 

Election Day brought forth John Philip Sousa and his 
famous band. Two concerts were played to fair sized audi- 
ences and the programs were interspersed with an unusual 
quota of novelties, including a full-fledged jazz band and a 
clever octet of saxophones, both of which proved a delight 
to the audiences. In the interim between afternoon and 
evening concerts, Sousa’s seventieth birthday was celebrated 
with a dinner at the Hotel Statler, given by the remaining 
directors of the St. Louis World’s Fair, in which the band- 
master was a prominent factor. 

Charles M. Courboin was the stellar attraction at the 
dedication of the new Scottish Rite Cathedral recently 
when he played two recitals on the magnificent four manual 
Kimball organ just completed in this edifice. Courboin’s 
masterly manipulation of this instrument was fairly 
astounding 

Eusebio Concialdi, Italian baritone, made his St. Louis 
debut at the Sheldon Auditorium recently before an 
enthusiastic audience. A program which included many 
arias seldom heard on the concert stage was interspersed 
with groups of songs in French, German and English. Mr 
Cencialdi revealed a voice of power and warmth, used with 
intelligence, which coupled with a pleasing personality won 
him rounds of applause. oO, C 

—- +O 


Spanish Dictator Felicitates Fleta 


General. Primo de Rivera, at present the most famous 
man in Spain, due to his position as dictator, recently sent 
a cable to Miguel Fleta wishing him well during his en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan Opera House. Fleta has been 
a friend of the dictator’s for several years. The tenor is 
also on intimate terms with King Alfonso, as they were 
boyhood friends. ‘ 

Recently Fleta paid a visit to the Tombs Prison as a 
personal guest of the warden, and after witnessing the un- 
happy lot of those confined there, offered to sing for the 
inmates at an carly date. 


. Breton in New York Orchestral Debut 


Ruth Breton is touring the “big league” circuit rapidly. 
She has already been heard in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago this season, and on December 15, she will appear for 
the first time in Philadelphia. Her New York orchestral 
debut is scheduled for December 28, when she will play the 
Glazounoff concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall under Henry Hadley’s direction. 


Kerns to Sing the Messiah 
Grace Kerngs-will be soloist at the performance of The 
Messiah which will be given by the Reading Choral So- 
ciety in Reading, Pa., on December 18. She will also sing 
the work with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra during 
the Christmas season. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BASSO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4 





Symphony Society of New York, afternoon........ Cernegie Hal! 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening...........+.+00++ -Carnegie Hall 
Mischa-Leon, song recital, eveming............0060000d Aeolian Hall 
Eugene Frey, song recital, evening........... ; ao .Towo Hall 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon... .. hes Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening. ............ Carnegie Hall 
Alexander Brailowsky, piano recital, evening... .-Acolian Hall 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6 
Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon . Carnegie Hall 
therine Bacon, piano recital, afternoon....... .. «Aeolian Hall 
Rose Solomon, piano recital, evening.......... Acolian Hall 
ae Bledsoe, song recital, afternoon..... --Town Hall 
ale University Glee Club, evening................. ..-Town Hall 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon..........+..0.00+: Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon...... Aeolian Hall 
International Composers’ Guild, evening. .... ‘ Aeolian Hall 
dela Verne, piano recital, afternoon.............. -Town Hall 


Lisa Roma, song recital, afternoon......... ««+«ee-Princess Theater 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.... Metropolitan Opera House 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8 


Carlos Sedano, violin recital, evening........ «+++.» Carnegie Hall 
Elly Ney, piano recital, afternoon........ veceeeeee+sAcolian Hall 
Maria Safanoff, piano recital, evening.............. Acolian Hall 
Clara Clemens, song recital, afternoon................Town Hall 
Ethel Parks, song recital, evening.......... Town Hall 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9 
Cleveland Orchestra, evening. Carne 
le ra, \) See seeeeeees+ Carnegie Hall 
Winifred Byrd, piano recital, afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 
New York String Quartet, eveming.........6..eceecee Aeolian Hall 
Stefi Geyer, violin recital, evening........ Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 
State Symphony Orchestra, evening. ......0.....s005 Carnegie Hall 
Blanche Reycelle, piano recital, afternoon............+. Aeolian Hall 
aura Stroud, piano recital, eveming.............00005 Aeolian Hall 
Esther Dale, song recital, evening..............ecceeees Town Hall 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening........ Suid -Carnegie Hall 
Charles Stratton, song recital, afternoon... . Aeolian Hall 
Victor Wittgenstein, piano recital, evening .-Aecolian Hall 
St. George’s Choir, evening............. se Town Hall 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Landowska, Kochanski and Pollain, evening.. Carnegie Hall 
Elehwto Trip, evenlag....c.ccccccccccccece Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13 
Symphony Concert for Children, morning... Carnegie Hall 
Paul Kochanski, violin recital, afternoon... ( Pees Hall 
Frekeit Singing Society, evening. . fe Carnegie Hall 
Guiomar Novaes, piano recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, evening.. . Aeolian. Hall 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14 
Bronislaw Huberman, violin recital, afternoon. . Carnegie Hall 
Ignace Hilsberg, piano recital, afternoon -Aeolian Hall 
Amazar, costume recital, evening...... Acolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon Town Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon. . . Metropolitan 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 15 


Opera House 


Andiron Club Musicale, evening. . Town Hall 
Clara Clemens, song recital, afternoon Town Hall 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon Carnegie | 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening Cornagie Hall 
Romeo Perrella, piano recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Gita Glaze, song recital, evening Acolian Hall 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17 
State Symphony Orchestra, evening ( 74 Hall 
Hyman Rovinsky, piano recital, evening Aeslion Hall 
Mischa Mischakoff, violin recital, evening Town Hall 





Lenska Well Received in Chicago 

Augusta Lenska, who, after an absence of some years 
returned to America a few weeks ago, made her debut on 
November 8 as Amneris in Aida with the Chicago Opera 
and received a spontaneous reception from the audience. 
Strange to say, when the curtain dropped, the artist had 
gone to her dressing room inasmuch as the last aria of the 
act is sung by Aida alone (at this performance no less a 
star than Rosa Raisa). However, after the great soprano 
in most gracious manner, made a bow alone, she waited for 
fully a minute and then, returning, led out the newcomer 
who was given a spontaneous and most unusual ovation 
She had to return a number of times and acknowledge the 
applause. After her last great aria, the ovation was re 
peated. In the lobby, nothing but praise and admiration for 
Miss Lenska’s beautiful voice and her highly efficient acting 
was heard. Miss Lenska modestly stated that she was 
greatly inspired by the unsurpassed wonders of Miss Raisa’s 
Aida. M. M 


Bowie Artist Pupil in Demand 

Beatrice Mack, artist-pupil of Bessie Bowie, is one of the 
season's must promising debutantes as she showed in het 
recent recital at Aeolian Hall. Her resulted in 
several engagements, one of them an engagement at the 
Biltmore Hotel on December 20, singing on the same pro 
gram with Gigli and also doing a duet from Rigoletto with 
him. On February 3 she is engaged for a recital in Cin 
cinnati under the Thewmann management 





SUCCESS 


Another Successful Summy Publication 
Elsa Holinger, Chicago soprano, who is im New-York at 
present, is using Beatrice Macgowan Scott's splendid setting 
of the poem, Joy, by Sara Teasdale, on all her programs 
This arrangement, she states, is in great demand with New 
York singers. 





Barra’s Success in Berlin 


Gennaro Barra, Italian tenor who was heard here a year 
or two ago with the San Carlo Opera Company, sang with 
success recently in Berlin in Traviata 


WOLFE 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO’S MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 
KEEP LOCAL MUSIC LOVERS BUSY 


Guiomar Novaes, Bronislaw Huberman, Isa Kremer, Jessie Christian, Richard Crooks, Dusolina Giannini, Albert Spalding 
and Marjorie Meyer Among the Concert Givers—Chicago Lutherans at Medinah Témple—Moriz Rosenthal to 
Téach at Gunn School—Elshuco Trio Gives Program—Muhlimann School of Opera Opens—Conservatory, 

School, and Studio Notes—Other News. 


Chicago, Ill, November 29.—The musical attractions of 
last Sunday, November 23, were many, and all were well 
patronized. At the Playhouse, Guiomar Novaes, who was 
not heard here last season, delighted a large gathering, 


laying a well arranged program in a masterly manner. 
The Chopin sonata, op. 58, which opened her program, was 
rendered with virile style and beauty of tone that made her 
playing of the number most effective. Her technic is impec- 
cable and she gave the sonata a reading such as is not often 


heard in the concert hall. Etudes Symphoniques by Schu- 
mann, Rameau’s Tambourin arranged by Godowsky, Pade- 
rewski’s Nocturne, Philipp’s Feux-Follets, Villa-Lobos’ 
Polichinelle, and Th. Szanto’s Etude Oriental were the other 
numbers inscribed on her program. The audience mani- 
fested vigorously its approval and it is to be hoped that 
another season will not go by before Miss Novaes comes 
hack here. Her recital will long be remembered. 


HUBERMAN AT THE STUDEBAKER. 
At the same hour, at the Studebaker Theater, Bronislaw 


Huberman gave his first violin recital of the season, also 
under the concert direction of F. Wight Neumann, A prac- 
tically sold-out house listened to the popular virtuoso. He 


was heard in the same program that he played at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, two weeks ago and which was reviewed 
in the Musica Courter of November 20. All the super- 
latives used by one of the New Yerk reviewers of this 
paper could be repeated here, but suffice to state that he was 
in great form and that his hearers had a most enjoyable 
afternoon 
IsA KREMER. 

Isa Kremer, the “international balladist,” sold out the 

large Orchestra Hall when she gave her first recital of the 
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season on the same Sunday afternoon. Isa Kremer’s audi- 
ences are made up of men and women of many nationalities, 
practically as many as those of the composers inscribed on 
her program. Italian, Russian, English, Jewish, French, 
Polish and American compositions were found in her list 
of contributions. Her box office drawing power is well 
understandable, She gives what the people want—high 
class entertainment—and naturally they are prompt to bu 
tickets whenever she is announced to appear. In good sas 
she gave of her best, and that in itself explains the en- 
thusiasm of her listeners. 


CuristiAN SINGS. 

The Up-Town Civic Concert Serjes harbored another large 
audience in the North Side Arcadia, on Sunday afternoon, 
which came to hear the Little Symphony of Chicago and 
Jessie Isabel Christian, American coloratura. The orchestra 
and its conductor met with their usual success, and the same 
holds true as to the reception of the singer, who sang two 
operatic arias and a group of songs. 

RicHArD Crooks AT THE BLACKSTONE. 

The one hundred and sixty-first artists’ recital of the 
Musicians’ Club of Women, at the Blackstone Theater, No- 
vember 24, enlisted the services of Richard Crooks, tenor. 
Well rememberéd here for his many successful appearances 
of last season, Mr. Crooks is a favorite in our midst. Thus, 
he was enthusiastically greeted by the discriminating audi- 
ence and registered another success that was as spontaneous 
as deserved. Encores after practically every group were 
made necessary by the hearty applause of the listeners, who 
constantly asked for more. The tenor gave excellent account 
of himself in Handel’s Where’er You Walk, Carissimi’s 
Vittoria mio core, a group of Strauss songs, a group (sung 
in English) by Vassilenko, Rachmaninoff and Coleridge- 
Taylor, a German group by Liszt and Wolf, and an English 

group by Gartner, Strickland and Geehl. Mr. Crooks’ organ 
is of light, lyric quality and most beautiful in songs which 
do not overtax it. Mr. Crooks deserves commendation for 
his English enunciation, which is perfection itself. At the 
piano presided Edgar Nelson, A_ better accompanist than 
Mr. Nelson would indeed be difficult to find, and he is recog- 
nized by artists all over the country as a peer among accom- 
panists, 

KINSOLVING Musical Mornincs. 

Dusolina Giannini and Albert Spalding furnished the pro- 
gram at the second Kinsolving Musical Morning of the 
season on November 25. Giannini, who created a sensa- 
tion in the East last season, had to wait until called upon by 
Miss Kinsolving to make her debut here at the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel. She sang her program with 
the security, dignity and nobility of tone for which she is 
known, and her success here presaged many return engage- 
ments. Her selections were well chosen and beautifully 
sung, and accompanied by Meta Schumann. 

Albert Spalding, a favorite at the Kinsolving Musical 
Mornings, is justly popular here as everywhere else, for a 
more satisfying violinist is not to be found. He ‘played, 
as always, with that refinement and artistry, that impeccable 
style that has placed him among the leading violinists of the 
day. As ever, he was superbly seconded by his accom- 
panist, Andre Benoist. 

Cuicaco LuTHERANS AT MEDINAH TEMPLE. 

An organ recital by Edward Richelin, American organist, 

assisted by a chorus of 1,200 voices under the direction of 
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William Boeppler, was heard at Medinah Temple on Novem- 
ber 25, under the auspices of the Chicago Lutheran Pastors’ 
and Teachers’ ference. 

Moriz Ros—NTHAL To TEACH AT GUNN SCHOOL. 

Moriz Rosenthal, distinguished pianist, has consented to 
give a limited amount of time to teaching while on concert 
tour in the United States. He has selected Chicago as the 
location most central to the student public and also most 
convenient for him, and has fixed the date for the week of 
Jamey 12, 1 

Rosenthal will conduct a series of master classes, 
iw AM... as students young artists, but accepting as listen- 
ers all who may be interested in witnessing the perform- 
ances and in hearing his criticism and his illustrations. 

A group of Chicagoans have donated scholarships for 
these master classes of Mr. Rosenthal, and these will be 
awarded in a final competition on January 12. Mr. Rosen- 
tral has asked Glenn Dillard. Gunn of Chicago to arrange 
these classes, which will be held at the Lake Shore Drive 
Recital Hall of the Gunn School, 1254 Lake Shore Drive. 

Srpyt Sammis MacDermip Pupits Score, 

Several years ago, when the MacDermids made their home 
in Chicago, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid page the Mac- 
Dermid Girls’ Quartet in a program at & Healy Hall. 
Two of the young ladies, Helen Wait ant Doris Doe, are 
now doing big things. Miss Wait (Helen Gogaliazzo) has 
had four seasons of opera in Italy and South America and 
can boast of over 200 performances in principal coloratura 
roles. In every case she has been paid and has never sung 
a “paid-for” performance. She sailed for Peru on Novem- 
ber 21 and it will not be at all surprising if in another 
season or two she will be in line for the Metropolitan or 
Chicago Civic Opera companies. Miss Doe makes her debut 
in New York at Aeolian Hall on waruey 16. Both girls 
have been with Mrs. MacDermid from the ground up in 
most of their repertory and in all their vocal technic. 

This item of news is run in this department inasmuch 
as the MacDermids, who have been in New York for several 
years, where Mrs. MacDermid has her studio on Riverside 
Drive, count so many friends in this city, who are always 
interested in their doings. 

Pranist’s ANCESTOR Honorep at HaArvarp. UNIveRsITY. 


Florence Trumbull has received word from the East that 
a new mage igen known as the Jonathan Trumbull Pro- 
fessorship of American Government, is to be established 
at Harvard University by citizens of Connecticut in recog- 
nition of the return by the Massachusetts Historical Society 
of the priceless Trumbull papers, held there for over 100 
years. Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of Connecticut 
from 1769 to 1783 and a personal friend of George Wash- 
ington, 

MARJoRIE MEYER IN RECITAL. 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, made her first bow to a Chi- 
cago audience in a song recital at the Fine Arts Hall on 
November 25. Her program was unhackneyed and the man- 
ner in which she sang her selections was entirely to her 
credit. Her program opened with The Forsaken Maid, an 
Old English song by Thomas Smart, followed by The 
Garland (Mendelssohn) and two songs by Arthur Bliss, 
This Night and The Hare. Her second group comprised 
Mascagni’s Santuzza aria from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Gabriele Sibella’s A Bocca Dolorosa, Joseph Jongen’s Chan- 
son Roumaine, Swan Hennessy’s Chanson Espagnole and 
Weckerlin’s Conseils a Mina. The third group was made 
up of German lieder, including numbers by Schumann, 
, sustav Mahler and Joseph Marx. -Her final ag included 
Les Silhouettes by John Alden Carpenter, When I Go Away 
. a You by Henry Hadley, Wintter Watts’ Stresa, Love 

ntant by the popular Chicago composer, Heniot Levy 

ose song so well pleased the audience that the soprano 
vad compelled to repeat it), and Pearl Curran’s Dawn, 
which was the final printed selection. 

Miss Meyer is the possessor of a voice of lovely quality, 


well handled, and her interpretations are artistic. With 
further study she should reach the top notch among popular 
songstresses. The singer was superbly seconded by Fred- 


eric Persson at the piano. 
CrarE Osporneé Reep Stupio Nores. 

William Hill, who has been heard frequently in recital, 
is preparing his annual program which will be given some 
time in February or March. Mary Esther Winslow this sea- 
son was appointed official accompanist of the Columbia 

School Chorus directed by Louise St. John Westervelt. 
Lois Weigert, who recently appeared on one of the Colum- 
hia School programs, was soloist again last week on a pro- 
gram given at Morgan Park by the Columbia School local 
branch. Margaret Dirks also layed a group on the same 
program. Miss Dirks, like Miss Weigert, teaches in the 
— Park branch. All are students of Clare Osborne 


Knuprer Stupio Notes. 

A recital at the Knupfer School was given by piano pupils 
of the junior and a ae classes on Sunday, Novem 
23. Participants in the i ow were Gilbert Fisher, Leon 
Witkowski, Ruth Cohn, Blanche Ostrofsky, Philomena 
Foglietta, Judith Soboroff, Lorraine Meister, Sylvia Brody, 
Bernice Provus, Ruth Mishkin, Jerome Mautner, Phylis 
Harrison, Lucille Cohn and Norman Hess. 

Zerline Muhlmann-Metzger, vocal teacher and coach of 
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the Knupfer Studios, has now under preparation the operas 
Freischutz (Weber), Butterfly (Puccint), and Lohengrin 
(Wagner). Her opera class has increased to stich an ex- 
tent that she will able to give acts from these operas 
on different occasions with three different casts. 


Reuter Repertory CLASSES. 

A feature of interest to young artists and music students 
are the repertory classes held by Rudolph Reuter each 
Tuesday afternoon at his studio in the Fine Arts Building. 
In these classes the standard literature of the piano and 
many Modern and seldom heard works are played and dis- 
cussed by Mr. Reuter and the young artists who attend these 
classes. Not only are the compositions considered from the 
interpretative standpoint, but their harmonic and technical 
structure are investigated as well. Much attention is given 
to the technical difficulties involved, Mr. Reuter giving 
lucid explanations of how to practice each difficulty. At a 
recent class, works by Brahms, Beethoven, Ravel, Erich 
Wolf, Chopin, Gaertner-Friedman, Tietjens and Hindemith 
were played and discussed. 

Lititn Gorsey THANKs Bete Gorsky. 

From New York City, under date of November 19, comes 
a letter from Lilith Gorsey to her vocal maestro, Belle Gor- 
sky, of Chicago, full of grateful expressions for her guiding 
skill. Miss Gorsey writes that on November 15 she sang 
at a joint recital at Aeolian Hall with “glorious” success. 
After each aria, she was repeatedly called out and requested 
to sing some of her own compositions. For her program 
Miss Saree sang songs by the following: Grieg, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Ronald, Rundold and many encores by the bril- 
liant artist herself. 

Another pupil of Mme. Gorsky, Anastasha Rabinoff, is 
also busy. Owing to her success at her recital in Chicago 
in November, she sang on November 23 at the F. R. C. Club 
with success; on November 20 at a banquet at the Sherman 
Hotel. December 6 she will appear in the new beautiful 
Lyceum in Minneapolis; 8, at the Poale Zion affair, and on 
December 13 at the Forum Musical Club. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Nores. 

The concert given by the Chicago Musical College in Cen- 
tral Theater Sunday afternoon was presented by artist- 
students of the institution. Those heard were Anne Bryan 
(Bryn Mawr, Pa.), Lucille Quinn (Shawness, Okla.), Flo 
Dickinson (Springfield, Mo.), Hylda Cerny (Chicago), Mar- 
shall Sossen (Chicago), Geneva Johnson (Aurora, IIl.), Nell 
Hunter (Durham, N.. C.), James R. Dobbs (Chicago), 
Dorothy Blum (Chicago), Sol Kranzberg (Chicago) and 
Dorothy Friedlander (Chicago). 

Alice Mae Devine, student of Belle Forbes Cutter, gave a 
successful program before the Oak Park Physicians’ Club 
November 10, and the following evening a program pre- 
sented by her was broadcasted by KYW. Miss Devine was 
engaged—her third return engagement—by the Larrabee 
Y. M. C. A. to present a recital, November 23. 

Frieda Stoll, another Forbes Cutter student, gave a suc- 
cessful program before the Milwaukee Male Chorus at 
its concert at Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, November 25. 

The piano department of the Chicago Musical College 
will give a recital in the recital hall, Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Building, December 4 
Slyvia Lent, who is playing this week with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was a student of Leon Sametini at the 
Chicago Musical College before she took up study with 
Prof. Leopold Auer. 

Georcta Koper Presents PuPiLs 

A week ago Tuesday the Sherwood Music School pre- 
sented in its own hall in the Fine Arts Building advanced 
piano students of Georgia Kober, president of the school 
and one of Chicago’s leading pianists and teachers. Among 
the students heard, Katherine Townsend, Genevieve Hodapp 
and Lucylle Boone was singled out for the excellence of 
their playing. Miss Townsend was heard in Chopin preludes, 
Nos. 20, 10 and 3, which she played with fine understanding 
as to interpretation, and her colorful reading showed musical 
imagination, Her technic is fluent and showed unmistakably 
the result of serious study and excellent training. Miss 
Hodapp, who is also a credit to her teacher, played the ballet 
music from Rosamunde by Schubert-Ganz, disclosing a deli- 
cate touch and bringing out of the piano a velvety tone and 
winning the plaudits of the large audience. Miss Boone 
played the Prelude in F by Debussy as a full-fledged pro- 
fessional, and Dohannyi’s Rhapsody, No. 3 with virility. 
Assisted by her teacher, Miss Kober, who played the second 
piano part from memory, she was heard in the Liszt con- 
certo in E flat. Before reviewing the performance of Miss 
Boone it does not seem amiss to call attention of readers to 
the fact that Miss Kober always plays the second piano 
parts from memory, as she has a repertory that seems inex- 
haustible. In the concerto Miss Boone made a deep impres- 
sion, playing with brilliancy, fleet fingers and drawing from 
the piano at all times a tone of great beauty. The recital 
was very enjoyable and showed the high standard of Kober 
students as well as of the Sherwood School. 

Estuer LasH Wins Favor At Rock IsLanp 

Before the Rock Island Woman’s Club, with a membership 
of 1,000, Esther Walrash Lash sang her program of songs, 
arias, impersonation and costume features to an audience 
which expressed its pleasure by eager smiles and hand- 
clapping before and after each group. “Way beyond ex- 
pectations,” “a beautiful program,” “one of our best num- 
bers,” “please come again” were the exclamations on every 
side as Mrs. Lash hurried out to catch the train back to 
Chicago. This soprano appeared in Hillsdale, Mich.; her 
“own home town,”.on November 18, and at Sturgis, Mich., 
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on the 19th in the Artists’ Concert Series. Mrs. Lash is one 
of Chicago’s most distinguished musicians and sopranos. 
Tue Stutts At Lakeview Musical CLusB 

Before the Lakeview Music Club of Chicago on Novem- 
ber 17, Monica Graham Stults and Walter Allen Stults 
appeared in an enjoyable song-duet recital. Both scored 
unqualified success. Mrs. Stults did two solo groups 
and, with Mr. Stults, two groups of duets. Nothing could 
have been more enthusiastic than their reception and every 
group was encored. 

CotumBIA ScHooL or Music AssociaTION 

The students of the school were agreeably entertained Sun- 
day, November 16, in the club rooms of The Cordon in the 
Fine Arts Building, by the program given under the auspices 
of the Columbia School of Music Association, The associa- 
tion membership is composed of past and present pupils and 
the program was given under their entire direction. The 
officers assisted the reception committee in receiving the 
students who were introduced by James Russell Hogg, vice- 
president of the organization. One of the busiest persons 
was Jack Lee, the treasurer, who was receiving applications 
for new members. The meeting was called to order by 
Winnifred Erickson, president, who announced the program 
and introduced the artists. The first number was a group of 
songs by F. Jeuel Prosser, contralto, a student of Louise 
St. John Westervelt, followed by Charles Skopp, violinist 
from Ludwig Becker's studio. He was accompanied by Wil- 
liam Hill, a member of the Saostty. The brilliant Liszt 
Fantasia was played by Margaret Farr with her teacher, 
Walter Spry, at the second piano, Miss Erickson adjourned 
the meeting to the floor below where refreshments were 
served and an enjoyable social hour followed. Evelyn 
Wienke, the secretary, has issued a call for a business meet- 
ing to be held in the school, Tuesday evening, December 2. 

Cuicaco Artists’ AssocrATION 

The November meeting of the Chicago Artists’ Associa- 
tion was held in Fine Arts Recital Hall on November 18. 
The meeting was in the form of a reception in honor of 
William H. Barnes, president of the association, Lee Patti- 
son was the guest of honor. The program was given by 
Jan Chiapusso, pianist, and the Chicago Artist Quartet. 

E:suuco Trio at OrcHestraA HALt Foyer 

The Musical Guild (Inc.) presented the Elshuco Trio of 
New York at Orchestra Hall foyer November 18. This 
well known trio is made up of Aurelio Giorni, pianist ; Wil- 
liam Kroll, violinist, and Willem Willeke, cellist. Their 
work calls only for superlatives. 

Dororuy Derruss Sincs 

Dorothy Derfuss, contralto, appeared at Orchestra Hall 
on November 18 in a concert under the auspices of the 
Sisters of St. Francis. 

SascHA CULBERTSON PLaAys 

Sascha Culbertson was heard in a violin recital at Or- 
chestra Hall November 19. He played his well arranged 
program superbly, not only disclosing remarkable dexterity, 
but also drawing from his instrument a tone of great 
volume and beauty. He was loudly applauded. 

Busu Conservatory BULLETINS. 

The Junior Orchestra of the school, under the direction 
of the concertmaster of the larger organization, will give 
- _ concert at the New England Church on Decem- 
er 

Announcement is made of the undergraduate and junior 
prize competitions at Bush Conservatory. The prizes for 
the undergraduate contest consist of a year’s free tuition 
in the form of a scholarship to the winners each of the 
piano and voice sections and a fine violin presented by Fer- 
ron and Kroeplin to the winner of the violin contest. The 
competition is open only to undergraduate and non-classified 
students of the conservatory. The Junior School offers two 
ann to piano and violin students under seventeen years 
of age. 

The school music department of Bush Conservatory had 
a novelty for observation work recently in a concert by an 
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orchestra of fifty harmonicas played by students of the 
Falconer School under the direction of Amanda Schwuchow, 
music director of that school. Miss Schwuchow is taking 
advance work in the school music department of the con 
servatory. 

ConcraLpr1 Scores 1n St. Lours Recrrat. 


Eusebio Concialdi, head of the vocal department of the 
Knupfer Studios, has returned from St. Louis, where he 
gave a recital at the Sheldon Auditorium with unusual suc 
cess. Mr. Stokes, critic of the Post dispatch, speaks about 
his singing in the following glowing terms: “Concialdi has 
mastered the method of the best Italian tradition. Ac- 
curate of intonation, his resonant voice has wide range and 
a beauty which his intellect endows with style, and his 
sincerity with genuine emotion.” 

MULHMANN ScuHoor or Oreka [reMs. 

The first public recital of the Muhlmann Opera Club in 
its second year was given on November 9 at the Recital 
Hall of the Gunn School. Beulah Blye Mowers opened the 

rogram with three piano pieces—Eccosaise by Beethoven 

usoni, Rigaudon by MacDowell, and Ich Liebe Dich by 
Grieg. The next number was a recitation by Bertha H 
Graff, who is a member of the Muhlmann opera class. 
Maurice Lee Willard, a young singer with a beautiful mezzo 
soprano voice, sang and acted O Don Fatale (Don Carios) 
satisfactorily. Isadore T. Mishkin sang Largo al Factotum 
(Barber of Seville) and surprised the audience with the 
rapid improvement he has made since last year; he sang 
the aria with dash and ease, like a routined opera singer 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Margaret Weiland is a very 
fine pianist in her own right— 
one of the finest pianists in 
Chicago, whether we comb the 
list in the feminine or mascu- 
line field of local musical ac- 
tivity. e has no need o 
“indulgent” criticism. After 
hearing her play but one group 
we were convinced that this 
"7 Creqveming and wane. 

JENNETTE DON ally ¢ oung woman w 
M. Lou go far, for she is endowed with 

almost all the major qualities of the chosen. 

Her fingers create tone that lends itself to all degrees 
of dynamics, from a whispering pianissimo to a forte of 
imposing depth and power; the technique is crisp, fluent, 
entirely reliable, sometimes brilliant; she has intelli- 
gence, imagination, a quiet pote and assurance that are 

: vers convincing, and the added gift of portraying musical 


mood. 

Bésides all this, her playing is interesting, and the 
pianist that can interest a blasé concert goer like the 
aero a of this department seems to me well worth 
earing! 

We shall watch her career with benevolent and admir- 
ing eye—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, 
Nov. 3, 1924. 


Miss Weiland played these selections with a clean per- 
formance of their technical requirements, with a nicety 
of tone shading and with a show of tone power and 
strength. She gave a very elegant and delicate perfor- 
mance of Liszt’s ‘Gnomenreigen,” in which piece she was 
at her best. Miss Weiland is a pianist of uncommonly 
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SPECIAL CLASSES FOR ADVANCED PUPILS 


fine musical qualifications.—Chicago Daily News, No- 
vember 3, 1924, 

Margaret Weiland, next door at the Playhouse, was 
heard in a brilliant performance of a group that ended 
with two Liszt etudes. With excellent command of the 
keyboard and of herself, she played with a fervid dash 
that brought her well deserved popularity.-Edward C. 
Moore, Chicago Tribune, Nov. 3, 1924. 

WEILAND MAKES FINE IMPRESSION 

Margaret Weiland played an interesting list of com- 
positions in which Smetana’s “By the Seashore’ became 
actually exciting, and sorne music by Liszt was shown to 
be of delicate and fanciful texture, Her skill is admir- 
able, opera for its flexibility,.though at the proper 
and well-heeded moment she can summon a tone of re- 
markable nervous intensity. 

The quality of sound she craws from the plano fs best 
praised for its pearliness. But finest of all, her approach 
to music is that of a true and instinctive artist. 

—Chicago Journal, Nov. 3, 1924, 

In the Playhouse one heard Margaret Weiland, efficient 
og ary who has technic and musicianship, play the great 
= flat minor prelude and fugue from Bach's ‘‘Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord” with sympathy and authority, and the 
Beethoven ‘‘Rondo a Capriccic’’ with far more than ordi- 
nary digital skill.—Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, Nov. 3, 1924. 

She had a firm grasp of the music and the Bach was 
clearly brought out. Her technique was clean and her 
command of the keyboard sure. In the Beethoven there 
was the same evidence of clear thinking and her fingers 
responded es yoo 

iss Weiland made a tavorable impression.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 3, 1924, 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Pianist Wins Paris 
Scholarship 


Leo Polskee, gifted young pupil of Jean Verd, member of 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music artist faculty, was 


one of three fortunate contestants who won the coveted 
holarships for foreigners at the Conservatory of Paris, 
vhich grants only a limited number to musicians from other 
countrie Of the ten vacancies this year, only three were 
ilable for foreigners and Leo Polskee was one of the 
nner So far he is the only American to win a scholar 


in piano, but he is the fourth to receive recognition 
w Conservatoire de Paris, the others being two vio 
ts, and Edward MacDowell, who received a scholarship 
mpositi Hence the honor which has come to Polske« 

ignal one, reflecting glory upon his native city, mem 

jenn, and his school, the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
c, where he received his fundamental training from 


ad 


vent to the Cincinnati Conservatory when very 
ind his unusual talent was immediately recognized 
Bertha Baur, director, who placed him with Jean Verd 
with whom he made remarkable progress Verd is himself 
i winner of the Premier Prix at the Conservatoire de Paris 
and is a wifted French virtuoso. Twice he took Polskee to 


x 


Paris for study and coaching and is now rejoicing in his 
pupil's honor 
in this contest were forty-two entrants and of these but 
ve were selected for the final trial at which the sonata in 
Bb omimor by Chopin was the composition chosen by the 
udges to test the talent and ability of the contestants, 


Cleveland Institute Enjoys Saerchinger Lecture 


The Cleveland Institute of Music closed Wednesday even- 
ing, November 26, after a delightful faculty recital, for a 
four day Thanksgiving vacation, The last day of school 
was a busy one with César Saerchinger as. guest and lecturer 
in the morning, a lecture on the symphony program in the 
afternoon, and the recital followed by an informal reception 
in the evening 

Ihe piano, voice and string departments of the school 
contributed to the recital. Marcelle Privat, mezzo-soprano; 
Nathan Fryer, pianist, and Victor de Gomez, cellist, were on 
the program, A Beethoven sonata for piano and cello, songs 
by Haydn, Schubert, Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
piano numbers from Chopin, Scriabin and Brahms, were 
all done with the sure touch of artistry which marks the 
work of all the teachers on the school faculty in these fre- 
quent and informal recitals which are part o} the school 
atmosphere 

Mr. Saerchinger’s lecture, which was given in the morn 
ing to a large audience of students and friends, concerned 
Modern Tendencies in Music As general European repre 
sentative of the Musica Courier and author and editor of 
many books on music and musicians, Mr. Saerchinger is 
well known in the musical world, This is his first visit to 
Cleveland in many years ‘ B 


Detroit's Symphony Concerts for Children 
Successful 


Detroit, Mich., November 20.—That the Detroit Sym 
phony Society is building for a musical future in the city 
cannot be doubted by one who is fortunate enough to attend 
one of the junior concerts given by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in Orchestra Hall. The auditorium was filled 
to capacity on the occasion of the first pair of concerts, the 
afternoons of November 3 and 5, with a crowd of eager 
youngsters from the public and private schools of the city. 

Che sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the various 
schools each furnished a quota of honor pupils. They came 
from all parts of the city in charge of teachers. For eight 
weeks they had been prepared for the program by that 
capable worker, Edith M. Rhetts, educational director of the 
Symphony Society. She went over the program first with 
the teachers and then went from school to school talking 
in the assemblies, reaching some 35,000 children. Phono- 
graph records are also used in the preparation. Imme- 
diately after the first pair, work is begun on the program 
for the second pair, so the audiences that come to these con- 
certs are as well prepared as any audiences that listen to 
the orchestra 

Not only are the children prepared for the music but they 
are also taught how to deport themselves in-the concert 
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hall. Each one has a reserved seat and a program; no one 
enters except between numbers and no one converses during 
the performance. 

The program was well within the scope of the understand- 
ing, consisting of overture to Oberon, Weber; Andante from 
the fifth symphony, Beethoven; Meditatién from Thais, 
Massenet; Humoresque, Dvorak; prelude to Lohengrin, 
Wagner; Blue Danube Waltz, Strauss, and Bolero, Mosz- 
kowski. Victor Kolar conducted and for smoothness of 
playing, careful working out of detail, dynamic contrast 
and warmth of expression, the orchestra has done no better 
work this season. J. M. S. 


Program for N. F. M. C. Biennial, 1925 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs held in Pittsburgh, November 
17 to 21, a tentative program for next year’s biennial -at 
Portland, Ore., June 6 to 14, was announced. Saturday, 
June 6, will be devoted to a board meeting, junior confer- 
ence and concerts of the juniors, and in the evening the 
formal opening of the biennial will take place. Sunday, 
June 7, there will be American music and sermons on 
American music in all the churches. Monday will be de- 
voted to Federation business; in the evening the final con- 
test for young artists will take place. Tuesday, June 9, will 
be given to the extension department, and in the evening 
there will be the premiére of Frank Patterson's opera, The 
Echo. Wednesday will be the educational department's day 
me in the evening the biennial banquet will take place. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to the junior depart- 
ment, Thursday afternoon to the American music depart- 
ment, Thursday evening there will be a concert by the 
winners of the National Young Artists’ Contest. The final 
day, Friday, June 12, the morning will be given over to the 
publicity department and the afternoon to finance, with 
a grand social finale in the evening, 


Current Engagements for Gange 
Fraser Gange appeared at the Monday Morning Musi- 
cales in Philadelphia on November 17, accompanied by 
Madeleine Marshall Simon at the piano. On November 21 
Mr. Gange appeared with the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh. 


Dates for New York String Quartet 


The New York String Quartet was heard in recital on 
November 25 in Richmond, and Thursday, November 27, 
in Staunton, Va. The only New York recital of this 
ensemble is announced for December 9 in Aeolian Hall. 


Bookings for Landowska 


Wanda Landowska appeared at the Monday Morning 
Musicales in Philadelphia on November 17, in joint recital 
with Fraser Gange. Thursday, November 20, Mme. Lan- 
dowska was heard in harpsichord and piano recital in Toledo, 


Kindler Appearing as Soloist 
Hans Kindler is appearing as soloist with the Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia orchestras this season. Among 
other engagements, the cellist will also make two appearances 
with a trio composed of John Powell and Ernest Hutcheson. 





Louise Stallings to Sing the Cry of the Woman 
Another admirer has been added to the already long list 

of artists who are singing The Cry of the Woman, by 

Mana-Zucca. She is Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, 


New Josef Achron Compositions 
The Universal Edition, Vienna, has just issued two new 
works by Josef Achron, violinist—the second sonata for 
violin and piano and the Suite Bizarre for the same instru- 
ments, 


Letz Quartet Dates 
The Letz Ouareat appeared on November 4 in Fremont, 
Ohio; November 5, Granville, Ohio; November 6, nage: 
Pa.; November 25, Oswego, N. Y.; and November 2 
in Grand Rap'ds, Mich, 
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Fox Theater Notes 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 21.—The program of the 
Fox Theater for the week of October 13 was one of interest. 
The Tschaikowsky overture, Capriccio Italienne, is beautiful, 
and when played as splendidly as the Fox Orchestra played 
it, it becomes a real joy. The phrasing was especially good. 
The audience enjoyed Henry Nasco’s playing of the Sarasate 
Gypsy Airs. Mr. Nasco is a member of the orchestra and 
his musicianship is very evident. Bobbe Tremaine’s dancing, 
while interesting, was below the standard of the Hindu 
dances which she gave several weeks ago. Jimmie Howard 
was a capable partner. Arthur Lang sang the Invictus with 
dramatic effect. It made a remarkable prologue to Dante’s 
Inferno. The Inferno is a stupendous picture. Melodies 
from Moonlight, well orchestrated by Kornspan, brought the 
program to a close. 


WEEK oF Octoser 20, 


During the week of October 20, the orchestral number 
was the overture to La Boheme, by Puccini, well played 
by the fine Fox Theater Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee and 
A. Kornspan conducting. Following this came A Love 
Episode, featuring Bobbe Tremaine, Prederick Brindley and 
Myrtle Ellison, The Fox Theater Magazine was interesting 
as usual. - Dante’s Inferno was again the cinema attraction, 
preceded, as during the previous week, by Arthur Lang’s 
fine rendition of Invictus. Special mention may be made 
of the orchestral music, so well adapted to the Inferno, in 
which Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries was the outstanding 
feature. 

The Fox presentation of Richard Harding Davis’ Van 
Bibber comedy, The Fight, was amusing. Kenneth Hallet, 
organist, closed the program with When I Was the Dandy 
and You Were the Belle, by the courtesy of Irving Berlin. 


WEEK oF Octoper 27, 


An unusual arrangement, by Erno Rapee, of Liszt's Thir- 
teenth Hungarian Rhapsody, played by the Fox Theater 
Grand Orchestra, was the opening number on the program 
for the week of October x The other musical numbers 
were a tenor solo, The Dream, well sung by Frederick 
Brindley, and an excellent performance by Julia Glass, pian- 
ist, of an Hungarian Fantasie by Liszt. Miss Glass exhibited 
a remarkable technic. The Magazine Section and Main 
Streets the World Over were interesting, as was also the 
feature picture, A Story of Purchased Women, from Gilbert 
Frankau’s novel, Gerald Cranston’s Lady. Mr. Hallet’s 
organ selections closed the program. 

Week or Novemser 3. 

The Fortune Teller, by Herbert, was the delightful offer- 
ing of the Fox Theater Grand Orc ‘hestra during the week of 
November 3. Under the fine direction of Erno Rapee and 
A. Kornspan, the orchestra gave a splendid performance 
of this tuneful number. Ensign Al Moore was again heard 
with his clever jazz band. Sunny Hooey, their acrobatic 
dancer, pleased the audience immensely. The cinema attrac- 
tion was a Tom Mix picture, in which his wonder horse, 
Tony, also featured. The Novelty Reel, Rapid Transit, was 
amusing. Kenneth Hallet presided at the organ in his usual 
capable manner, 


Week or November 10. 


The program at the Fox Theater for the week of Novem- 
ber 10 was delightful. The orchestra number was a South- 
ern Rhapsody by Lucius Homer, a compilation oi old 
Southern melodies with original themes founded on the negro 
rhythms, It was dedicated to the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and was appropriate for the feature picture, 
Barbara Frietchie. The latter was enjoyable, featuring 
Florence Vidor and Edmund Lowe. As a prologue to the 
picture, a charming scene was arranged depicting the living 
room of a Southern homestead, with a quartet composed of 
Carolyn Reynolds, Louise Smith, George Owen and Charlie 
Carber, also Frederick Brindley as the colored butler who 
sang well, and Bobbe Tremaine as Topsy who danced 
cleverly. 

Another feature of the program, in memory of the war, 
was a Prizma color picture, Where Poppies Bloom. The 
Fox Theater Magazine and Mr. Hallet’s organ number com- 
p'eted the program. Mr. Hallet’s technic, both on the 
manuals and the pedals, was splendidly exhibited in the 
selection the writer heard, M. te 





FLASHLIGHT PICTURE 


OF A CHILDREN’S CONCERT AUDIENCE IN DETROIT, MICH., 
given on November 5 in Orchestral Hall of that city by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the capable leadership of Victor Kolar. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


December 4 to December 18 





ALTHOUSE, PAUL: Fresno, Cal., Dec. 8. 


Omaha, Nebr. Dec. 4, Modesto Cal., Dec. 9. 
ARDEN, CECIL: Santa Maria, Cal., pee 11. 
Allentown, Pa., Dec. 4. on Cal., Dee. 


Middlebury, Vit., Dec. 5. RNAM, LYaNWoOd: 
BRETON, RUTH ne Dec 
St. Paul, Ming: Dec. 8. FL ONZALEY U UARTET: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 15, St. Louis, 0., at 
CHEMET, | RENEE: Chicago, in, Dee. 7. 
Oberlin, O,. Dec 








Tol . 9. 
CHRISMAN, CA CAROLINE: Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 10, 
Louisville, Ky., Dec Fort Wayne, ind., Dec. 11. 
COURBOIN, HARLES. M. Urbana, Ill., Dec, 12. 
Grong Ra ‘ids, — Dec, 15. Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 14. 
Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, O., Dec. 16. 
DAVIES, RE UBEN: Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 17, 
Dallas, "Tex. D Mar b., 18 


DENISHAWN DANCERS: 
akoma, Wash., Dec. 
Aberdeen, Wash., Dec. *.. 
Portland, Ore., "Dec. 6. 
Oakland, Cal., "Dec. 8. 


Dec. 
GABRILOWITSCH, OSSIP:, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 9. 
on - a Dec. 11. 
pny Dec, 12. 
GIANN Ni DUSOLINA: 


Fresno, Cal., ec, 9. Morgantown, W. Va., Dec. 10, 
Stockton, Cal., Dec. 10. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11. 
San Bernardino, Cal., Dec, 11. Philadelphia, Pa., Dee. 15. 
Redlands, Cal., Dec. 12. GRADOVA, GITTA: 
San Diego, Cal., Dec. 13. er Dec. 6, 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 15-18. GRAINGER, PERCY: 

DE PACHMANN: St. Paul, Minn,, Dec. 4. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 5. 
meen, O., Dec. 8. Dubuque By Dec 
mokin, oe "Dec. 12. Mexico, » Dec. 11, 

DUPRE. MARCEL: Godfrey, lit, Dec. 17. 
Rochester, N, Y. Dae, 5. HACKETT, CHARL ES: 

uffalo, N. Y., Dec. 6. Hg incinnatl Dec. 10. 
Harrisburgh, Pa., ares 9. ADLEY, ne ENRY: 
Pottsville, Pa., Dec. wy oo Y ® 
Huntington, W. ACS Bee, 11. HAGAR, EMILY’ STOKES: 
Bethlehem, Pa., D Mt. Carmel, Pa., Dec. 7. 
West Point, Pa., Dec. ia Shenandoah, Pa., Dec. 
Seana, | Pa Dec, 16-17, HANSEN, CECILIA: 


Minneapolis, Bae. Dee. §. 





DUX, CL ee cay eld, Cal., Dec. 8. 
é Chicago, Iil., Dee. 8. rtland, Ore., ec. 15. 

ELMAN, MISCHA: HE EIFETE. JASCHA: 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 4. Ann Arbor, Mich., pe 5. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 7. Boston, Mass. - Dec. 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be “e to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B, Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. ; 


Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans, Contest closes January 1, 1925. 
For further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 


Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano. Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for the best work for orchestra submitted, the 
winning composition to be played at the final concert 
of the 1925 North Shore Music Festival. Contest 
ends Jenaney 1925. Compositions should be sent 
to mae insey, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Joseph Pulitzer Scholarship—$1,500 scholarship, 
for best composition in extended and serious form, 
offered American student of music deemed most de- 
serving to study in Europe. Manuscripts should be 
sent, before February 1, to New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Huntington Avenue and Gainsborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee—$100 and $50 
rizes offered American citizen for best musical set- 
ing to Kipling’s poem, Where Earth’s Last Picture 
Is Painted. oie closes January 1. For further 
information address A. J. Van Dyke, 253 Plankinton 
Arcade, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The time for submitting scores for the $1,000 prize 
offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem by an American 
composer has been extended to May 1, 1925. Address 
communications to Mrs. Caroline E. Smith, Philhar- 
— Orchestra, 424 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, 

al. 


Rubinstein Club of Washington, D. C.—$100 for 
women’s three or four part choral composition by 
American composer. Manuscript submitted before 
January 2 to Mrs. Harvey L. Rabbitt, Apt. 312, Cathe- 
dral Mansions Center, Washington, D. C. 


Juilliard Musical Foundation—Additional fellow- 
ships to American students in singing, violin and 
cello. Examinations to be held in New York City, 
December 15 to 20. Apply for entrance blanks before 
December 10 to 49 East Fifty-second street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—Four $50 prizes 
offered to Ohio musicians only, for composition in 
violin, piano, English song with piano accompaniment, 
and anthem for a cappella choir of mixed voices, 
Only unpublished manuscripts accepted. Apply _be- 
fore March 1, 1925, to Mrs. Walter Crebs, 71 Oxford 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Troy Vocal Society to Celebrate 


The forthcoming year brings the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Troy (N. Y.) Voe al Society, that veteran organization 
which had its beginning on January 18, 1875, when sixteen 
men met at the United National Bank Building to consider 
the forming of a musical society, composed of male mem- 
bers alone. After much detail, the first rehearsal was held 
the following month with twenty-four active members pres- 
ent. On April 26 of the same year the society offered its 
first performance called, in those days, “public rehearsals.” 
This initial program is interesting, containing the following 
selections: Mendelssohn’s Huntsman’s Farewell, and The 
Voyage; Kreutzer’s The Sabbath Day; Serenade, Marsch- 
ner; Hark! Above Us, Kreutzer; The Miller’s Daughter, 
Hartel; Ruined Chapel, Becker; Turkish Drinking Song, 
Mendelssohn ; and Solo, Van Eltz. There were four “public 
rehearsals,” with a fifth performance called a “concert,” 
held each year for fifteen years. From the first the society 
has given eight months, or thereabouts, to the practice of 
vocal ' music, and it is ‘said that there are very few male 
singers residing in Troy who have not at some time belonged 
to it. The active members of the society now number 
seventy-four. 

The officers are as follows: Angus Gillespie, president ; 
F, J. Beiermeister, vice-president; W. M. Edwards, secre- 
tary; and J. Don Welch, treasurer. William L. Glover is 
the efficient conductor. 

Among the artists scheduled to come to Troy and appear 
with the society in the spring of 1925 are Tandy MacKenzie 
and Marie Sundelius. 


Jeannette Vreeland on Stage Fright 


Most people are inclined to think of stage fright is a 
weakness which assails only the new and inexperienced 
singer and that the terrible and unaccountable timorousness 
of the amateur standing in the wings before facing his 
first audience is never experienced by professional singers. 
Perhaps this is really true about many of the older artists, 
but Jeannette Vreeland is one singer who is willing to admit 
that she still has occasional attacks of stage fright. 

“Indeed,” s Miss Vreeland, “I don’t think I ever gave 
a recital yet that my heart wasn’t just a little inclined to 
beat too fast as I sat or stood back stage and realized that 
in a minute or two I would be out on the stage adding 
to my reputation or detracting from it. Personally I think 
the reason for this is that so much depends on the first few 
minutes of the recital. Really the attitude of the audience is 
usually pretty well settled in that time, whether they them- 
selves realize it or not. Once the recital is well under way, 
the feeling vanishes, of course, just as one loses one’s 
nervousness upon getting better acquainted with someone 
whom one wishes very much to please.” 


Ruth Miller’s Wit 

Mrs. Mario Chamlee, who is known to opera and concert 
goers as Ruth Miller, is herself a singer of rare charm and 
excellence and also a woman of ready wit and with a fund 
of humorous anecdotes about her husband, Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Turning over 
some pictures of Mr. Chamlee one day, in talking to a 
reporter, Mrs, Chamlee came to one photograph which had 
been so creased that the tenor’s nose appeared to be crooked. 
She referred to it laughingly and then said: “You know 
his nose is not quite straight. He told me when he married 
me that he injured it in a football game, but when I saw 
the rest of his family I told him they all must have played 
in the same game.” 


Frederic Baer “Won Immediate Appreciation” 


Frederic Baer’s appearance in concert in Portland, Me., 
recently won him the appreciation of the press. “Mr. Baer 
selected to sing a song of quiet and lovely mood, in which 
his excellently sustained tonal work won him immediate ap- 
preciation,” said the Portland Press. “The charming, deli- 
cate melody of songs of the seventeenth century he delivered 
satisfyingly. : . . He handled the bold modulations cleatly 
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and with excellent flowing style and a rich sonorous bari- 
tone voice. Mr. Baer uses his voice well and sings with 
musicianly dignity.” 


De Luca Scores in Passaic 


Giuseppe de Luca, Metropolitan Opera baritoue, in his re- 
cent appearance in Passaic, N. J., created a fine impression 
and was enthusiastically received, one of the papers com- 
menting as follows: “De Luca was superb, He was in 
glorious voice, and his charm of personality, as well as his 
forthright musical and artistic honesty, captivated those 
who heard him. . . The whole concert was a rare treat. 
Signor De Luca himself was incomparable. He sang 
his best, was graciousness itself, cheerfully responding with 
his infectious smile, and in encores liberality itself He 
first sang the scene and aria, Eri tu che macchiava quell’ani- 
ma, from Giuseppe Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera, respond- 
ing promptly with Denza’s Obei occhie di fata, two great 
and majestic things, greatly and majestically sung. On his 
second appearance he sang three lighter songs in happy vein, 
De Lava's Canta il Mare, Tosti’s Voi Dormite, Signora Pec- 
cia’s arrangement of Buzzi’s Seranata Gelata, and, as en- 
core, Marietta in English, and Tosti’s Mare Chiaro. His 
final offering was the Largo al Factotum from Rossini’s 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, which carried one back to the fine 
presentation of this opera here last season, and made one 
wish the great De Luca had had a part in that memorable 
occasion. His final encore was the Toreador aria from 
Bizet’s Carmen, which echoed all the great traditions of this 
great and thrilling song.’ 


Althouse to Sing The Messiah 


Paul Althouse will sing the tenor role in The Messiah 
when that work is given in Greenville, S. C., on December 
16, at Greenville Woman's College. It will be one of the 
few appearances the popular tenor will make in oratorio 
this season, as most of his time is filled with appearances 
in recital, concert and opera. 


Rubinstein’s European Engagements 


Erna Rubinstein will be unable to leave Europe for this 
country before the first of the New Year because of an 
extensive tour abroad. The little violinist is booked for 
seven concerts in Hungary, six in Poland and five in Spain. 
Her first appearance in the United States will be on January 
15 in Denver, Colo. 


Marie Tiffany Active 


Marie Tiffany’s Middle Western tour, starting at Ada, 
Okla., November 12, included appearances at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, November 14; Kearney, Neb., November 17; Mc- 
Cook, Neb., November 18, and Kansas City, Mo., Novem- 
ber 20. 





Two Pennsylvania Dates for Ruth Rodgers 


Ruth Rodgers will appear in joint recital with Max Rosen 
before the Philadelphia Y. M. H. A, on December 7, and on 
December 12 she will sing at Pennsylvania State College. 


Gita Glaze to Give Recital 
On December 16, at Aeolian Hall, Gita Glaze, soprano, 
will give her third recital. An interesting and varied pro- 
gram will be presented, with Emil Polak at the piano. 





Birmingham Club Honors Gunster 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Allied Arts Club of Ac. Ala. 
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A Chat with Romano Romani 


Romano Romani, who recently announced that he would 
devote more time to teaching voice and coaching, had an 
intresting trip to Europe last summer, the first since coming 
to this country during the war. 

Mr. Romani sailed on the Leviathan on May 24, going 
to Paris, where he remained eight days and, incidentally, 
long enough to hear Chaliapin in a new Russian opera. 
Then Mr. Romani went to Milan. There Rosa Ponselle, 
whom Mr. Romani coached during the summer, was of- 
fered some performances at La Scala by Luzardi, the famous 
impresario, which Miss Ponselle had to decline on account 
of her American engagements, also some guest perform- 
ances in Aida and Trovatore at the Paris opera. Mr, Ro- 
mani met his old acquaintances, Toscanini and Serafin, in 
Milan before going to Viareggio in the mountains, which is 
also the home of Puccini. There Mr. Romani and Miss 
Ponselle worked every day on Gioconda, which is in the 
soprano’s repertory for this season. Attired in a bathing 
suit, a comfortable outfit for work during the warmest 
hours of the day, Miss Ponselle sang Gioconda through from 
beginning to end each morning. 

While working on this particular opera, Miss Ponselle 
found a baby fox in the woods nearby. Out for a walk, 
she saw something moving in the brush, but thought it a 
dog. She caught it up in her arms, only to discover that it 
was a tiny baby fox about a month old. She was scared, 
of course, but she soon discovered the little thing to be 
harmless. Miss Ponselle took her mascot home with her, 


where it remained as a spoiled member of the artistic family, 
being fed on milk, spinach and chicken soup. 

When Miss Ponselle returned several months later 
the name the fox inherited, came too, 


“Gio- 


conda,” but on the 





Left to right: Giacomo Puccini, Rosa Ponselle and Romano 

Romani, snapped last summer in Viareggio, Italy, where they 

were close neighbors. In Miss Ponselle’s arms is the little 

fox she found in the woods and which she recently presented 
to the Bron Zoo, 


way over it developed stage fright and bit one of the ship's 
sailors. When the boat docked, Miss Ponselle, knowing 
that even the housing of dogs acted on some landlord's 
nerves, presented her Gioconda to the Bronx Zoo, though a 
bit tearfully. And just a short time ago she paid a visit 
to her now much grown friend, who seemed to have quickly 
forgotten her fancy name of “Gioconda” and merely greeted 
her former mistress with a suspicious glance. So much 
about the fox! Let us get back to the mountains! 

When Mr. Romani was a lad in Naples, Puccini was 
one of his father’s best friends and it was the famous com- 
poser who corrected his first composition. After he had 
finished his musical studies in Naples, it was through the 
influence and advice of Puccini that the elder Romani sent 
his son to study at the Conservatory of Milan, where he 
secured a diploma in voice, composition and piano. 

His Operas, 


Mr. Romani has written three operas, all of which have 
been produced in Italy. One of them, Zulma, in three acts, 
was conducted at Leghorn by Serafin, the new Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, Eugenia Borezo singing the lead. Another 
opera, Fedra, won the national Italian competition, uhing 
first prize out of over ninety works. This was later prod 
in 1915 at the Costanzia of Rome, with Rosa Raisa and 
Hipolita Lazaro in the leading roles. 

incidentally, while still studying, Mr. Romani became as- 
sociated with the Columbia Graphaphone Company in Milan. 
During the war, however, he came to New York as musical 
director for the same company, a position he still holds. 

To return again to the meeting of Puccini last summer, 
Ponselle had only been working a few days when she was 
overheard by the famous composer, who was at once inter- 
ested in knowing to whom the beautiful voice belonged. As 
yet Romani had not called on his father’s old friend, until 
the household had quite settled in their new quarters. When 
Ponselle was presented to Puccini, she sang his Vissi d’Arte 
and he expressed himself as being thoroughly delighted with 
her rendition of the beautiful aria, From then on the friend- 
ship strengthened. 

Mr. Romani and Miss Ponselle also had the pleasure of 
meeting another well known figure in the musical world, 
Saloma Krucseneska, who was the first Salome, and is still 
active in concerts. TEN. 


Ann Wolcott’s Special Work 


One of the most difficult of all voices to understand is or 
male alto, owing to its two distinct ranges. Ann Wolco' 
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through her long experience with Father Finn and his boys’ 
choir, has made a special study of this particular work. Miss 
Wolcott has been the accompanist for Father Finn for some 
time, and while he and his boys’ choir have been at the 207th 
Street Church of the Good Shepherd they have given some 
unusually fine programs. The training of the adolescent 
voice, as everyone knows, is a serious and difficult task and 
some of the most beautiful boy soloists are the altos. Miss 
Wolcott is coaching several of these youngsters, and from 
the excellent results attained it is quite evident that she is 
complete mistress of her work. 


MACBETH SCORES SUCCESS 
WITH HER OPERA COMPANY 


Vancouver Charmed by Chicago Prima Donna 


Vancouver, B. C., November 3.—After an absence of four 
years, Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, accompanied by a strong cast in that 
delectable one-act opera of Wolf-Ferrari’s, The Secret of 
Suzanne, returned to the city under the direction of Miss 
Laverock, and scored a genuine triumph at the Empress 
Theater last Monday night. 

It was a goodly sized audience that paid tribute to the 
prima donna after her impeccable rendition of Caro Nome, 
in which warmth, color and tone bore witness to the stories 
of her operatic triumphs in Rigoletto, while her interpretation 
of the lesser famous numbers illustrated a complete mastery 
of the art of concert singing. Her assisting artists were 
decidedly successful, too, in the concert half of the pro- 
gram, George Roberts, composer-pianist, and Carl Rollins, 
baritone, winning much applause. 

The opera, which closed the program, was excellently pre- 
sented, Miss Macbeth proving a charming and vivacious 
Suzanne and a superlative actress. Mr. Rollins, as Count 
Gil, gave splendid support, as did also Edward Wharton, as 
Sante, inimitable in his role of dumb servant, and George 
Roberts, as director, capable in his handling of the ensemble. 

D. E. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


The news of Edwin Ideler’s success at his violin recital 
recently given in Aeolian Hall, New York City, was most 
welcome at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of which 
institution Mr. Ideler i is a graduate. One of the reports of 
his recital reads: “His work has grown tremendously and he 
has gained much poise without losing his luscious tone.” 

Evangeline Otto, formerly a pupil of Karl Kirksmith, 
faculty member of the Cincinnati "Ghieeceeties, | is now in 
Leipsic where she is studying the cello under the renowned 
Professor Klengle. Her sister, Viola, is with her, and to- 
gether they are pursuing their musical studies. 

Two graduates from the Cincinnati Conservatory are now 
teachers at the School of Fine Arts at the University of 
Kansas. They are Minna Dorn, vocalist, and Karl Andrist, 
violinist. The latter, while at the Conservatory, studied 
under Eugene Ysaye. In addition to his work at the uni- 
versity, he is also engaged to play with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Faye Ferguson, , pupil of Marcian Thalberg, artist 
faculty member of the Cincinnati Conservatory, was well 
received at the recital she gave at Oakdale, Pa. Before 
returning to Cincinnati, she will give a recital in Pittsburgh. 


Tollefsen’s Concert Tour Memories 


The Violinist, a Chicago publication, gives considerable 
space to Carl Tollefsen’s relation of incidents of concert 
tours throughout the United States, some of which have 
been heretofore related in the Musica Courter, He speaks 
of the humid atmosphere of Mississippi cracking the cellist’s 
fingerboard, and of the beautiful repair work done by G. T 
Shrader, closing with blessings on his memory; he would 
not accept any fee, * ‘which made us realize how far we were 
from New York.” At one concert, his Steinway piano did 
not appear, whereupon the opera house stock piano was at 
first used, much to everyone’s disgust; when, however, the 
Steinway arrived in the midst of the concert the movers 
managed to bump the old upright, whereupon it fell over 
with a crash. Journeys starting at 6 a.m. and ending at 8 
p. m., just in the nick of time for the concert, were fre- 
quent. Also mentioned were his crossing the Mississippi 
River in a small open launch, the engine giving out, and fin- 
ishing the journey by rowing, with no trunk or evening 
clothes to wear. 


Many Engagements for Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet, which opened its nineteenth con- 
secutive American season with a short tour in New Eng- 
land and made its first New York appearance of this sea- 
son on November 11, is now on its first western tour, 
which includes two appearances in Chicago, Madison, Min- 
neapolis (both with the Minneapolis Orchestra and at the 
University of Minnesota), Fargo, Rock Island, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and such educational institutions as Wells 
College, Aurora; Miami University, Oxford; Illinois State 
Normal School, Normal; University of Iilinois, Urbana; 
Marietta College, Marietta. The Flonzaley Quartet does 
not return to New York until after Christmas. 


Bachaus-to Arrive in January 

William Bachaus will come to America about the middle 
of January and will begin his tour with a concert in New 
York under the auspices of the City Music League on Jan- 
uary 17. The City Music League has invited its members 
to participate in the construction of the program, and the- 
concert will consist of request numbers. It is open only 
to members of the League. Another New York a rance, 
also of a private nature; two concerts with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, a recital at Sweet Briar College, and a recital in 
Indianapolis complete Mr. Bachaus’ January bookings. 


Leginska Conducts Berlin Philharmonic 


On November 13, inska conducted the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Berlin, making four major orches- 
tras which the popular pianist-composer-conductor has con- 
ducted while in I urope, the others being the Augmented 
= gg tar Orchestra of Munich, “he Orchestra of the 

Paris Conservatoire, and the London Syueneny Orchestra. 
She has already been invited to conduct a Munich orchestra 
next season. 
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International Composers’ Guild’s Fourth 
Season 


The International Composers’ Guild, founded in 1921, an- 
nounces three concerts for its fourth season, December 7, 
February 8 and March 1. The Guild started modestly at 
the Greenwich Village Theater and has stepped forward 
progressively with its increasing success and patronage, to 
the Klaw Theater, the Vanderbilt Theater, and now to 
Aeolian Hall. Its’ technical board is as follows: Edgar 
Varese (chairman), Alfredo Casella, Eugene Goossens, Carl 
Ruggles, Carlos Salzedo, Julius Mattfeld (treasurer), Walter 
V. Anderson (secretary). The International Composers’ 
Guild differs somewhat from other societies devoted to the 
interests of modern music in that it gives only “first time” 
productions—that is to say, first time in New York or in 
America, sometimes first time anywhere. Among the works 
given for the first time in America may be mentioned Bar- 
tok’s second string quartet, Goossens’ sonata for piano and 
violin, Honegger’s Pacques a New York, Poulenc’s sonata 
for two clarinets, Ravel’s sonata for violin and cello, two 
Ruggles pieces, two Salzedo compositions, two Schoenberg 
pieces, Stravinsky’s Renard, Szymanowski’ s Twelve Etudes, 
and several works by Varese, An interesting outcome of 
some of these premieres is the fact that they have led to 
other performances, notably in the case of the Hyperprism 
of Varese and Stravinsky's Renard, which have been played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

At the forthcoming concert, December 7, the program will 
include Labyrinth, by Frederick Laurence, for strings and 
wind, sixteen instruments in all, with curious labyrinthine 
design, starting with an introduction of a few measures and 
then continuing with an oboe passing throughout the entire 
work as if acting as a guide through the labyrinth. (This 
is a first performance.) Another first performance consists 
of Ruggles’ Men and Mountains, twenty-one instruments, 
based on a motto quoted from Blake : “Great things are 
done when men and mountains meet.” It is in three move- 
ments, entitled Men, Lilacs, Marching Mountains. The first 
movement opens with a proclamation by two horns with 
ensemble. The second movement, Lilacs, relates to the 
country in Vermont where Ruggles lives—a deserted farm 
house with lilacs growing about it. 

Ursula Greville will sing Three Rondels from Chaucer 
by Vaughan Williams (first time in America), two songs 





FREDERICK LAURENCE, 


whose Labyrinth will be played at the International Com- 
posers’ Guild Concert, December 7. 


by Felix White (first time in America), Aurore with cham- 
ber music accompaniment by Egon Wellesz—world premiere. 
Another world premiere is a Phantasy by Goossens for nine 
wind instruments—absolute music without a program,—and 
to be heard for the first time here are a sonatina by Bartok, 
Motto by Zanstti-Banco, Sonatina by George Auric, these 
three to be played by Hyman Rovinsky, pianist. 

Andre Polah, violinist, will play a Tzigana for violin and 
small orchestra by Ravel, first heard a few months ago in 
London, played by Jelly Aranyi, to whom it is dedicated. 
It was originally conceived for violin and lutheal. Mr. 
Ravel, in a Jetter to Varese dated August 23, gives the Guile 
permission to play this work for the first time in America. 
And he expects it to be played with the action, the swaying 
motion, of the Tziganes. This work is of high musical 
interest. It starts with a very long cadenza for the violin 
unaccompanied, and then goes into a vivid Gypsy rhapsody 
of great difficulty. 


Main Line Orchestra in Concert 


On Sunday afternoon, November 16, the Main Line Or- 
chestra opened its third season with a successful program 
played before a capacity audience. With new and experi- 
enced talent added to the orchestra, Conductor Adolph Vogel 
ventured the first movement from the New World symphony 
in the first half of the program and added lighter numbers 
during the second half. Edith Hale, soprano was soloist 
and was accompanied by Rosetta Samuel French. Four 
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concerts will be given by this orchestra during the present 
season, all of them in the Ardmore Theater, Ardmore, Pa. 
A 





ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY HAS 
STRENUOUS WEEK OF WORK 


Elena Gerhardt Soloist at Orchestra’s Two Concerts—Sascha 
Jacobsen Heard at Sunday “Pop”—Roland Hayes 
Lauded—Cyrena van Gordon Delights—Two 
Children’s Concerts Enjoyed 
St. Louis, Mo., November 22.—Rudolph Ganz and the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra had one of the most strenuous 
weeks they have yet encountered. A pair of symphony con- 
certs, a Sunday “Pop” and two children’s concerts, together 
with their daily rehearsals, have given them but little time 

for anything but hard work, 
ELena GERHARDT WITH SYMPHONY. 

This week’s symphony pair presented as soloist that ex- 
ponent of German Lieder, Elena Gerhardt, who sang two 
groups of songs with orchestral accompaniment, one by Hugo 
Wolf and the other by Richard Strauss, Her splendid art 
won for her an ovation. 

Mr. Ganz gave a finely wrought interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s fourth symphony, which he followed by a first time 
presentation of Ravel's charming Pavane pour une infante 
defunte, closing with Strauss’ tone poem, Tod und Verk- 
larung. 

Sunpay “Pop” Concert Orrers SASCHA JACOBSEN, 

The Sunday “Pop” soloist was Sascha Jacobsen, violinist 
of distinction. Jacobsen played Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
and a group of solos, displaying a mastery of tone and tech- 
nic that was applauded to the echo. 

CutLpren’s Concert 

Two concerts for school children were given on the after- 
noons of November 19 and 20, the first at the Cleveland High 
School under the auspices of the Board of Education, and the 
second at the Odeon, this one being the first of a series of 
five subscription concerts arranged by a committee of women 
headed by Mrs. Charles M. Rice. Both concerts were played 
to capacity audiences, and the instructive and humorous ex- 
planations given in each instance by Mr, Ganz, during the 
demonstration of the string instruments, were thoroughly 
enjoyed by the youngsters, 

Rotanp Hayes 1 REciTAt, 

_ The first appearance of the negro tenor, Roland Hayes, in 
St. Louis, was an event that will linger long in the memory 
of those who attended his concert. We are seldom privileged 
to hear as fine a program so superbly sung as the one this 
talented young man presented, and the self effacing manner 
in which he deported himself was a model of refinement. 
The enthusiasm infused into his audience made numerous 
encores necessary which he gave with fine spirit. 

William Lawrence, the accompanist, was a worthy addition 
to this interesting event. 

Cyrena VAN Gorpon IN Civic Series. 

The second concert of the Civic Music League series was 
held on November 18, at the Odeon, when Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, was the 
attraction. A program of arias and songs in Italian, French, 
German and English was given with success. Alma Putnam 
was the accompanist. , 








New Norwegian Star a Stockholm Sensation 


Christiania, November 1—The great sensation of 
season so far has been the singing of Mme. Kaja Eide 
Norena. During the past month she has given seven con- 
certs to full houses in Christiania’s largest hall, while the 
eighth concert has already been announced and immediately 
sold out. This is a record. Since Christine Nilsson’s days 
there has hardly been seen anything similar in any of the 
three ey capitals. 

Mme. Eide Norena, who is married to the distinguished 
Mereaaian actor, Egil Eide, has recently returned from 
London, where she appeared at Covent Garden in such parts 
as Gilda and Violetta. She has enjoyed a success there 


the 
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which must be described as sensational. “It may be per- 


mitted to doubt whether our oper goers of late years have 
seen or heard one more appealing and attractive than the 
Telegraph, 


Violetta of last night,” writes the Daily while 





MME. KAJA EIDE NORENA. 
the Morning Post opines that she is “one of the best Gildas 
seen at Covent Garden for some time.” Equally enthu 
siastic are the statements of the Times and Daily Mail 
The engagement at Covent Garden was directly occasioned 
by the triumphant success Mme. Norena had had earlier in 
the year at the Scala in Milan in the same rofes, Her next 
appearance outside her own country will be at the Grand 
Opera House in Paris. This charming young singer is a 
rising star on the artistic firmament i: Europe. She 
high, crystal like soprano of exce “ptionally hine 
reminding us of Tetrazzini or Marceiia Sembrich 
Riepar MyOEN 


pos 
sesses a 
quality, 


D’Alvarez, Crooxs and Leo at Biltmore 
Musicale 


The third Biltmore will be held in the ballroom 


of the Biltmore Hotel on Friday morning, December 5, at 
11 o'clock. The artists appearing on this occasion are Mar 
guerite D’Alvarez, mezzo-contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, 


and Geraldine leo, violinist 
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New Episcopal Canticle 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[In a recent issue of the MUSICAL COURIER, in 
listing selections from the Fine Arts Importing Corpora- 
tion, New York City, it was incorrectly stated that Carl 
Fischer, New York, was the agent.—The Editor.! 


{The following is a list of new music received during 
the week ending November 27. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently inter- 
esting and important musically will appear in a later 
issue. | 

(Fine Arts Importing Corp., New York) 
(PUBLISHED IN A NEW FORM.) 

CLAIR DE LUNE, by Claude Debussy. Transcribed for 
violin and piano by A. Roelens. 

BALLADE, by Claude Debussy. 
and piano by Louise Carembat. 

NUAGES, by Claude Debussy. 
four hands, by Gustave Samazeuilh. 

VALSE ROMANTIQUE, by Claude Debussy. 
tion for harp by Lily Laskine. 

REVERIE, by Claude Debussy. 
Alex Cellier, 

SARABANDE, 
by Alex Cellier, 

(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 

BLESSED ART THOU, 

R. S. Stoughton. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

SIX WALTZES FROM THE LIEBESLIEDER 
(Brahms), transcribed for two pianos by Guy Maier. 

SICIL 1k NNE (Bach), transcribed for two pianos by 
Guy Maier 

rHE ARK. ANSAS TRAVELLER, transcribed for violin 


and piano by Geoffrey O'Hara. 


Transcribed for violin 
Transcription for piano, 
Adapta- 
Organ transcription by 
Organ transcription 


by Claude Debussy. 


choral for mixed voices, by 


ENSEMBLE TR, AINING, No. 5449, for three violins 
with piano, transcribed by Franz C. Bornschein, 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
HUMPTY DUMPTY VOCAL EXERCISES for stu- 


dents of all ages by W. Warren Shaw. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, Agent) 
ALONE, by Carlos 
Whirlwind, 


(Composers’ Music Corp., New York; 
FIVE PRELUDES FOR HARP 

Salzedo; Quietude, Iridescence, Introspection, 

Lamentation (published separately). 


(The Four Seas Co., Boston) 


IMMORTAL SONGS OF TRANSYLVANIA AND 
HUNGARY, translated by Col. Albert Popper. 


(Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia) 


PHANTASTIQUE, for piano, by Edna Bentz 


VALSE 
Woods. 


Miscellaneous Music 


(Harms, New York) 


Seven Compositions for Violin and Piano 
By Michel Sciapiro 

These compositions are entitled Berceuse in C, Chiquita, 
Dedication, Gavotte in E, Russalka, Sakura and Serenada. 
The music is headed on the cover with the photograph of 
Prof. O. Sevcik and Sciapiro, who is associated with 
Prof, Sevcik as well as being his pupil. These composi- 
tions are all of them quite short and simple; the violin 
part is written in the first position, but alternative finger- 
ings are given for the sake of expression, and the works 
are musically effective and of interest to students of the 
various grades. Two of them, the Chiquita and the Ber- 
ceuse, run up as far as the fourth position, but without of- 
fering any special difficulty to the unskilled player. The 
Chiquita ts an extremely picturesque piece of writing and 
might be assumed to be a Spanish dance of some sort. 
The Gavotte is written in traditional style and the manner 
of the olden time is very well imitated. The Russalka has 
a certain exotic flavor about it that is very agreeable and 
will be liked by students and amateurs. The entire set 
must be considered a valuable addition to the middle grade 
literature of the violin. 
(Seciety for the Publication of American Music, G. Schirmer, New York) 

Sonata for Violin and Piano 
Suite Antique for Two Violins and Piano 
By Albert Stoessel 

It_is difficult to comment upon the publications of the 
S. P. A. M. without appearing either to commend or 
criticize the society itself or the judges who make the 
awards, It is this reviewer's intention to do neither the 
one nor the other, but merely to treat the music issued as 
music, on what seems to me to be its merits or demerits, 
quite irrespective of the fact that a number of learn 
musicians have been there before me, know the works by 
careful study and actual trial better than I do, and have 
put the stamp of their approval upon them. 

Were it not for the fact that Stoessel is an American and 
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lives in America I would feel a far more sympathetic in- 
terest in this duet of his. No—this is not prejudice against 
things American, but rather a great disappointment that a 
man of Stoessel’s real talent should have been taken with the 
chronic disease of the American composer—scholarship. 
If only we could get away, utterly, from erudition, from the 
college-professor type of production, we might do "something 
worth while. But, alas! one-half of our composers have no 
technic at all, and the other half of our composers have so 
much technic that they succumb to an overweening respect 
for it and are influenced, obviously, not by poetic or emo- 
tional fancy but by thoughts of authorized forms. Thus 
Stoessel in this antique duet—and through the whole of it— 
is quite clearly doing violence to his own feeling. The work 
is full of inspirational spots, where Stoessel lets himself go, 
so to speak, and then suddenly remembers that he is failing 
to show proper respect to the antique and to his professorial 
training, and drops from the heights of colorful modern 
harmonies to the drab formality of the ancients. Stoessel 
has not yet made up his mind what idiom he wants to adhere 
to, Some of his works are decidedly modern, some oi them 
quite the contrary, and this is one-half the one and half 
the other. If Stoessel can make up his mind, emotionally 
speaking, what he wants to express musically, he will 
undoubtedly give us some really great music. He never will 
until he does. 

Now David Stanley Smith is another composer who has 
had this same fatal leaning towards erudition, In the past 
he has written music that had this same suggestion of aiming 
at things not strictly emotional. He could not, seemingly, 
get his mind upon musical expression pure and simple, but 
must always have a string tied to some sort of formalism. 

But Smith seems to have changed his mind, or, at least 
for this once, made up his mind to let his emotions have 
sway—and it is, of course, impossible to guess what he may 
have wanted to express, or whether he had a program. Like 
some of the futurists, he may have been dreaming of the 
glories of ancient Greece and have said to himself “well, 
they, too, were human.” At all events, this work is human. 
It is bold and forceful. It says something and says it in an 
interesting manner. A few of the old gods have been 
knocked over, and there are rhythms, harmonies, disso- 
nances that grip one, as all decent music should grip one. 
Smith is to be congratulated, and so is the S. P. A. M.! 


(Alphonse Ledue, Fine Arts Importing Corporation, New York) 


Four Preludes for the Piano 
By Th. Akimenko 


These preludes are not concert pieces, but are simple 
and effective. The composer has a certain individuality of 
style that gives one the impression that he is saying some- 
thing new, and although his harmony is not what we are 
pleased to call modern, there is a definite newness about it 
that is very agreeable indeed. To teachers these pieces can 
be specially recommended as excellent middle grade exercises, 
especially for the left hand, offering many examples of wide 
open broken chords, 


Paris; 


Four Pieces for Piano 
By Marcel Dupré 

Only one of these, entitled Etude, has been as yet re- 
ceived at the reviewer's desk, It is dedicated to Clara 
Haskil, who has played recently in New York with unusual 
success. Etude is the proper name for this piece, and the 
particular problem that it presents to the player is the same 
as that mentioned above, wide open chord stretches. The 
music is highly effective and interesting, and the piece is of 
the sort known as concert music, 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Quintet for Piano and Strings 
By Ernest Bloch 


This quintet is dedicated to Harold Bauer and the Lenox 
Quartet: Messrs, Harmati, Wolfinsohn, Moldavan and 
Stoeber. It is the work that was played at the concert of 
the League of Composers at the Klaw Theater, November 
11, 1923. At the time of that performance the quintet 
made a somewhat mixed impression and not an altogether 
favorable one—at least upon this critic. This is now seen 
to be a matter of the natural difficulty of receiving any 
correct impression of work of such large design and such 
modern idiom in a single hearing. This is especially true 
in this work because of the composer’s constant use of 
quarter tones. These quarter tones, after a good deal of 
careful study, appear to be sometimes effective and some- 
times and opposite. Certainly when one hears such a work 
played and is not warned in advance to expect quarter tones, 
the impression is likely to be merely bad playing with faulty 
intonation. The time will perhaps come when all shall be 
accustomed to hearing these quarter-tone intervals and will 
know what they mean. But that timé has not yet arrived. 

It would be a mistake to consider this quintet merely in 
the light of its modernisms. Quite apart from these new 
inventions or experiments, the music is powerful, vigorous 
and effective. It implies a very definite devotion to classic 
ideals, and proves also a very large fund of technical 
knowledge used in such a way that it heightens the value 
of the composer’s inspiratiofi. The themes are clear and 
vigorous and are developed at considerable length. The 
writing, though complex, is not muddy, and no notes are 
introduced that are not actually valuable in the develop- 
ment. The part-writing is perfectly clear and easily under- 
stood, and the length of each one of the movements is kept 
within practical limits and is nowhere either. excessively 
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short or excessively long. This is a very fine work and does 
honor both to the composer and to the publishers. F, P. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Playtime and Sundown Tales 
By Kathleen Lockhart Manning 


In the Out-of-Doors 
By Cecil Burleigh 
Three Pieces 
By J. V. Dethier 

It was supposed that when the Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion of New York was organized it was to be a strictly 
high-brow concern rather leaning toward modernism. We 
welcomed it with high delight as something that at last 
was going to do the big thing for the serious American 
composer, and, in fact, for all serious composers living in 
America. We are distressed and disappointed to discover 
that the Composers’ Music Corporation is publishing music 
for children not a bit different from the sort of music for 
children that is published by every publisher (or almost 
every publisher) the world over. The first of these com- 
positions by Manning, entitled In The Swing, is the usual 
story-telling stuff as indicated by the “program note” at 
the foot of the page, “the swing begins to stop.” The 
Doll’s Waltz, by this same writer, is of the same nature and 
says in one place “the doll runs down,” and further on, 
“they wind her up again.” There are other pieces by the 
same composer : The Funny Man from China, Chatter Box, 
and The Lonesome Scarecrow. Of course they will sell 
enormously, and the proof of the pudding is in the eating— 
the sicker it makes the child, the more indigestible it is. 

It is very discouraging to find so brilliant a composer as 
Cecil Burleigh turning his attention to much the same sort 
of thing. True, he does it very well, and it is far better 
class than the average of such material—especially is the 
piece called Nodding Daffodils rather agreeable. But why 
do it at all? The excuse may be that Schumann also wrote 
music for children, but most of the Schumann music for 
children is of a very different class, and some 6f it obviously 
not for children at all, though Schumann no doubt thought 
it was. Just now America should be looking up and not 
down. 

The three little pieces by Dethier have little to recommend 
them except, of course, their simplicity, which is a necessity 
if one will insist upon writing for little children. No doubt 
the children need the music, but there is an overwhelming 
quantity of it being turned out in America and is does seem 
a dreadful pity that the Composers’ Music Corporation 
should turn its attention to its publication. H. O. O. 


(Boosey & Co., New York) 
Mountain Voices (Song) 


By Bryceson Treharne 


Mr. Treharne’s tune is simple indeed but exceedingly well 
adapted to the words and mood that it paints and his 
harmonic dress is distinctively orginal without being bizarre. 
An attractive song for an artist, even if the words “sad- 
dened smart” are rather a task for any singer. 


(Elkin & Co., Ltd., London; G. Ricordi & Co., New York Agents) 
The Parting (Song) 
By Granville Bantock 


Simple song in folk style with words in Scotch dialect. 
Excellent number for a recital group. 


I Will Go with My Father A-Ploughing (Song) 
By Roger Quilter 
A characteristic Quilter song with his feeling for delicate 
harmonies and rhythmical niceties. Very tuneful. 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York) 
Alaska (Song) 
By Victor Young 
A droll little song with waltz refrain. 
encore. 
Valiant Volunteers (March for Piano) 
By Mabel Metzger Wright 


Brisk, breezy, tuneful assembly march, good for school 
use. 


An 


excellent 


(Enoch & Sons, New York) 


The Lord Is My Rock (Song) 
By Alfred Wooler 
A Straightforward song, built on the well known “church 
solo” principle, a vigorous beginning and end, and a lyric, 
contrasting middle section. Decidedly conventional but on 
this account excellent for the average church soloist. Par- 
ticularly good for the baritone of the choir. 


An Interlude, When You Come to Me, and 
Carillon (Songs) 
By Easthope Martin 
Easthope Martin has a pretty taste for tunes. They are 
never too complicated to catch the ear, yet never banal. 
There is always an ne rg turn of phrase which keeps 
it from being commonpla Of these three new Enoch 
songs, An Interlude is a dainty and delicate short number; 
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When You Come to Me is a straightforward love song 
with simple but attractive harmonic clothing, and Carillon 
is more vigorous than the other two. A good man’s song 
with swinging, ringing rhythm of the bells. Helen Taylor 
who wrote the lyrics for all three has unusual gifts. 


Puppet Dance (Piano) 
By Robert Braine 
Quaint, characteristic little dance, recalling in style the 
late Victor Herbert’s tunes. 
(Luckhardt & Belder, New York) 
High Tide (Song) 
By Pauline Winslow 
A simple song with echo effects and a big climax, particu- 
larly good for tenor. 
(The John Church Co., New York) 
Dere’ll Be No Distinction Dere (Negro Song) 
By Martha Dickson 


in the style of the negro spiritual with bright 
xcellent for an encore. 


(The John Church Co., New York) 
Were Thou the Moon (Song) 
By R. Nathaniel Dett 


Melodious and effective song, in reality-an English ballad 
only slightly disguised. Grateful for singers. 


A son 
words. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 


Songs 
The Rose Will Bloom Again, Cuthbert Harris; Melania, 
Alfred Moffat; Drink to Me Only, Grant-Schaefer; 
The Desert Trail, Metcalf; All in All, Charles 
H. Morse; Across the Fields, Leland Clarke 


The first named is a simple, pretty little thing with a 
rather forceful ending. Melania is dated 1693 and is in 
the style of its time. Drink to Me Only is here issued 
in new arrangement which gives the voice good support 
but adds nothing to the beauty of the great old tune. 
The Desert Trail fails to stack up to the passion of most 
of this sheik stuff but has a pleasing time which 
would be better suited to less lurid words. All in All is 
a rather pleasing work but demands a very high voice for 
its proper rendition; it is, however, a serious song and well 
worth singing. Across the Fields is puzzling; it has the 
nature of something big and stirring but is not consistently 
flowing, some of the passages in it being fine, and some 
of them trivial—the general effect is good, but if the first 
theme had been thoroughly worked out it would have pro- 
duced a better song. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 
Waltz (for Piano) 
By Robert Huntington Terry 

This is an excellent piano study in the middle grades, 
well written and edited, with careful phrase marks and 
fingerings. The tunes are pretty and gay, and the piece is 


sure to be liked. 
(Hawkes & Son, London) 


Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano 
By Frederick Delius 


This is a sonata in one movement. It is very short, the 
violin part needing but four pages of print, the piano part 
only twelve pages. It is very good music, however, highly 
interesting, vivid, personal, emotional, somewhat modern 
in character but still full of real melody. The harmonic 
background is colorful and rich, and the occasional bits of 
counterpoint are expressive and genuinely effective. This 
work is, on the whole, a fine examnle of commendable 
economy of means and material. It is common-sense, use- 
ful music, and violinists will find it a popular addition to 
their concert repertories. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 
Transcriptions for Violin and Piano (Handel 


Sarabande, Porpora Corrente) 
By Alfred Moffat 
These are easy pieces of the classic school suitable for 
students of moderate teachnical equipment. Highly useful, 
and to be strongly recommended both as guides to proper 
taste in young people and as aids to proper violinistic 
feeling. 
(Elkin & Co., London) 


Pleasure Pieces for Piano (Two Books) 


The contents are by Edith Alford, Ernest Austin, Charles 
W. Pearce, Roger Quilter, Cyril Scott, H. Scott-Baker, 
Edward Elgar and Norman O'Neill. The presence of the 
names of Elgar and Cyril Scott on this list makes us open 
the books with some interest and curiosity to discover what 
a “pleasure piece” may be and what these eminent composers 
have made of it. We find that Scott has written a Music 
Box piece on the upper keys of the piano, and has infused 
his originality into it without making it technically difficult, 
and a somewhat more advanced Song from the East that is 
full of modernistic charm and masterly in treatment and 
construction, while Elgar has contributed an Organ 
Grinder’s Song which is rather good, though far from at- 
taining the originality of the Scott pieces. The other works 
in the two volumes are of similar nature. M. J. 


Giannini Inspires Young Poet 
After hearing Dusolina Giannini sing recently, a nineteen 
year old New Yorker, Karl Flaster, composed the following 
verse which he sent to the young singer: 


TO DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


All Heaven applauds, when from your throat 
Issues a pure seruphic note; 

All Earth in raptured wonder lies, 
Transported into Paradise. 


Bryson to Conduct Choral Society 
Harold Bryson, who recently opened a New York studio 
as associate teacher of singing with Arthur Philips, has 
been appointed conductor of the St. Cecilia Society of 
Staten Island. 
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Inga Julievna in Costume Recital 


A delightful costume recital was given in the Philomusian 
Club, Philadelphia, November 25, by Inga Julievna, the 
Norwegian lyric coloratura soprano, with Mary Miller 
Mount at the piano. Mme. Julievna has great dramatic 
ability and a powerful voice of wide range; her high notes 
are very beautiful. Her first group included the Norwegian 
Echo Song, When I Was Seventeen, and the Last Rose of 
Summer, in which she appeared as Jenny Lind, by request. 
She made a charming picture and sang with understanding 
and appeal. The difficult aria Ah, for’ é lui from Travi- 
ata followed, with its many trills and runs, demanding 
much skill of the singer. The audience manifested its 
approval of the way in which Mme. Julievna surmounted all 
these difficulties. 

Next came a group of piano numbers, played by Mary 
Miller Mount, the clever and versatile pianist-accompanist. 
The pianist’s beautiful rendering of the prelude by Mac- 
Dowell disclosed marked power and depth of tone. Follow- 
ing this came Orientale by Amani, Song From the East b 
Cyril Scott, and Spanish Dance by Granados, all of which 
were played with understanding and skill, That they were 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience was evidenced by 
the insistent demand for an encore, which was graciously 
given. 

Mme. Julievna then appeared in a ravishing Spanish cos- 
tume, singing with dash and fire El Majo Discreto by 
Granados and two Spanish-Californian Folksongs, arranged 
by Gertrude Ross of California. 

Following the intermission the singer donned a Norwegian 
Bridal Costume for her interpretation of four songs by 
Kjerulf, Soderman, Sibelius, and Grieg. Each foreign song, 
throughout the entire program, was prefaced by a clever 
translation, given in the singer’s inimitable style. 

For the next four songs she was fascinatingly attired in 
a colorful gypsy costume. The first two were the popular 
Kdys Mue Stata Matja and Struna Nala Dena b Beacek, 
while the last two were Miota Meglattalak and Uj Huron 
by Jené De Donath, with the composer at the piano, The 
audience was enthusiastic, and Mme. Julievna generously 
shared the applause with Mr. Donath. 

The last group included The Robin Song, Bird of the 
Wilderness, and the La Forge Song of the Open, for which 
the singer appeared as her own sparkling self, in an ex- 
quisite gray gown. It was very evident that she is a great 
favorite with her audiences. 

The accompanying of Mary Miller Mount is well known 
in Philadelphia, and it will suffice to say that in this program 
she lived up to her high standard of excellence. The singer 
also evidenced her appreciation by insisting upon her accom- 
panist acknowledging the applause with her. M. M. C. 


Swedish Governor Honors Mme. Cahier 


In honor of Mme. Charles Cahier and her husband, the 
Governor of Skane, South Sweden, Count Robert de la 
Gardie and Countess Elvira, gave a lunch at the chateau in 
Malm6 just before Mme. Cahier left to return to America. 
The Governor made a speech in which he thanked Mme. 
Cahier for the great influence she had had on the develop- 
ment of music in Sweden and for the concert which she had 
given the day before, which was an honor to the city of 
Malmé. Dr. Alf Nyman, critic and music-historian, known 
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in the whole of Sweden, wrote that Battistini and Mme. 
Cahier were at present the two great living representatives 
of the art of singing, while the critic of the Nachrichten in 
Dresden, after Mme, Cahier’s concert, wrote that she is the 
feminine Caruso and Battistini. 


Sevcik Recommends Sciapiro 


Shortly before Prof. Sevcik left America to return to 
his homeland in Czecho-Slovakia, he had a conference with 
his sole associate teacher, Michel Sciapiro. Sevcik advised 
with him about his epoch-making new method, and the best 
means by which to develop the violin talents in America. 
Bidding this country farewell, Prof. Sevcik left a memento 
to Michel Sciapiro, as follows: 


To Wom Ir May Concern 
New York City, October 10, 1923, 
I hereby testify that Michel Selnpive has studied with me for a 
long perior of time, and has thoroughly learned my method, and was 
associated with me in my teaching capacities. Not only do I reec- 
as a distinguished teacher, but also as a solo 


ommend him warm! 
(Signed) Prov, Or. Sevcix. 


violinist of outstanding excellence, 


Schelling Busy Arranging Programs 

Ernest Schelling has returned from Europe and is busy 
arranging the programs for the Philharmonic Children’s 
Concerts this season and for the similar concerts which he is 
to inaugurate in Boston, Mr. Schelling brought back with 
him the score of a new quintet for strings and piano, which 
he will play with the Flonzaley Quartet, for which organiza- 
tion it was composed. He has also made a two-piano ar- 
rangement of his popular Impressions of an Artist’s Life, 
and revised proof on The Victory Ball and his violin con- 
certo, both of which are being published in Germany. 

Mary Miller Mount in Demand 

Mary Miller Mount will be at the piano when Lisa Roma, 
soprano, appears in recital at the Princess Theater, New 
York, on the afternoon of December 7, and the same eve- 
ning she will play for Inga Julievna, Norwegian soprano, 
at the Vanderbilt Her engagements in Philadelphia in; 
cluded an appearance with Miss Roma on December 4 and 
on December 8 she is booked for a concert with Henri 
Scott and Sascha Jacobinoff, 


Elsa Stralia to Tour Australia 

Elsa Stralia, formerly prima donna at Covent Garden, 
London, who sang the role of Brunnhilde with the New 
York Symphony Society two seasons ago, is to make an 
extended concert tour in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania 
and South Africa next year, under excellent auspicen, 
Later she will resume her artistic activities in the United 
States, possibly in grand opera. Her Australian engage- 
ment will begin in April. 


Harold Morris Gives Lectures 


Harold Morris, pianist-composer, gave a recital at his 
New York studios on the evening of November 16 before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. He was so well received 
that he added four extra numbers to the program. Mr. 
Morris recently delivered two lectures on Handel before 
the music appreciation class at New York University. 











Mason & Hamlin 


THE 


STRADIVARIUS 
of Pianos 


HEN Stradivarius made his vio- 
lins, his mind was absorbed in prv- 


ducing a masterpiece. 


The makers of the Mason & Hamlin Piano adhere to the 
same lofty ideal. If by increase of expenditure the Mrson & 
Hamlin Piano could be made finer, it would unhesitatingly 
be done and the price increased accordingly. With them price 
is the last consideration—not the first, 

It is impossible to convey in words an adequate idea of the 


surpassing tonal quality of the Mason & Hamlin Piano. Only 
an actual hearing can give a realization of its beauty. 


We invite you to call and hear it. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
BOSTON — NEW YORK 
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CLAUDE 
WARFORD 
(insert) and a group 
of his singers in the 
Carmen Scene, from 
his Operatic Revue, 
which was given at 
Chatham, N, J., No- 
vember 14. This was 
the first of a series of 
productions of the 
revue which are to be 
given this season. 


LI i 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY, 

soprano and teacher, who looks forward to as active and successful a 

APTS : -, season as she had last year. Her recital at the Academy Foyer, Phila- 
MAGDELEINE BRARD, ’ ; delphia, delighted a capacity audience and brought forth fine encomiums 
from the press. The Philadelphia Inquirer commended on the unusually 
interesting and varied program and stated; “Miss Sibley displayed the 
artistic taste, vocal efficiency, and capacity for the moving and sincere 
expression of emotion which have won for her so fine a reputation. She 
successfully adapted her style to the varying requirements of the music,” 
The North American expressed a similar opinion: “The voice is a warm, 
vibrant soprano, light and flexible in mezzo, silvery clear in its upper 
tones. She is particularly successful as a Lieder singer, skillful in captur- 
ing the mood and creating the atmosphere of these songs.” Miss Sibley 
gave a joint program with Agnes Reifsnyder, contralto, in Philadelphia, 
and an appreciative audience packed the hall and the critics praised both 

solo and duet work. 


French pianiat, who has just re 
ed word from her home in 
Vurin, Italy, of the death of her 
white Angora cat, pictured with 
her here and her two dogs 


CECILE DE HORVATH. 
The accompanying snapshot 
shows Cecile de Horvath, Ameri- RICHARD 
can pianist, and her husband, CROOKS 
enjoying Indian summer on the 
Des Plaines River near their 
home in Riverside, Ill., just be- 
fore Mme. De Horvath started 
on an extensive concert tour. 


snapped with his 
manager, Fitzhugh 
W. Haensel, on the 
beach near Mr. 
Crooks’ home in As- 


bury Park, N. J. 
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The new home of the MacPhail 
Nehool of Music, located on 
LaSalle avenue and Twelfth 
street, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
one of the largest buildings de 
voted exclusively to the study 
of music and allied arts in Amer- 
ica, Beautifully appointed stu 
dios, large class rooma, recital 
halis and the finest musical in 
struments unite to provide in- 
aspiration for teachers and stu 
dents, The MacPhail School 
has had a remarkable growth 
since its organization in 1907, 
the faculty now including 125 of 
the Northwest's leading instruc- 
tors, and the student enrollment 
numbering over 5,600. Frantz 
Proechowsky has been engaged 
jor a second summer season as 
guest teacher of voice, and EB. 
Robert Schmitz has just com 
pleted a three weeks’ term of 
teaching and lecture recitals, 
Ume. Bailey Apfelbeck, inter 
nationally known concert pian 
ist, devotes herself exclusively to . - ——— 
her large class of artiat-pupils | , iin ——————— 
in the school, and Frederick 

Nouthwick, of New York City, 

has been secured for the entire 

school year as gueat teacher of — _ prey ic ac ata CT RE ee eS 


wtih: NEW HOME OF THE MacPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
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MARION ANDERSON, 
contralto, who was heard twice at the Winston-Salem Fes- 
tival held November 17, 18 and 19. She appeared at the 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, October 19, as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Choral Society, William Gor- 
don Thunder conductor. Miss Anderson is an artist-pupil of 
Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal teacher of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


JOAN RUTH, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who will pro- 
gram In Loveland, by Mana-Zucca, at her concerts this 
season. 


CHARLES HACKETT BETWEEN CONCERTS. 
There was such demand for Charles Hackett, the tenor, on 
his visit to Australia last summer that he sang practically 
every other day, but in the days between he did not neglect 
to get some ewercise. Here he is with Harry Parker, one of 

Australia’s golf and tennis celebrities. 
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BOTH MEMBERS OF THIS CLUB. 


Alessandro Bonci, of Italy, meets Rhys Morgan, of Wales, 
through the intermediary of their mutual manager, Roger de 


Bruyn. 


THE LATEST MISERY MAKER. 
This peculiar looking object is neither a walking stick nov 
a leg of mutton. It is merely the latest form of the savro- 
phone produced by a Chicago firm. It is keyless except for 
the single trill key operated with the thumb of the left hand. 
The variation in pitch is produced as in a trombone by slots 
in the bore, with a slide control operated by a ring through 
which the player passes the forefinger of his right hand. 
Certain scoops and yowls of the familiar instrument become 
even more terrifying in this new one, (Photo Kadel &€ 
Herbert, New York.) 


LEONORA CORTEZ AND ALBERTO JONAS, 
her teacher, in Leipsic after the successful concert given there 
by this brilliant young pianist. 
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BLANCHE EMILY COLMAN, 


one of the principal factors in the founding of the new Art 
Department of the School of Education of Boston University 
beside being head of the school is tnatructor tm design and 
also in the theory of color. Wiss Colman studied at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, at the American Academy of 
Rome, and at the American School of Archaeology at Rome 
Before joining the school faculty she was successful for many 
years as an interior decorator \t present the inatruction is 
limited to design, drawing, painting, modeling, illustrating 
and art and crafts, but it is also the intention to include a 
music department later on 


PAULO GRUPPE 
Photograph of a recent portrait of the cellist made by his 
father, Charles P. Gruppe Vr. Gruppe and his wife, 
Camille Plasschaert Gruppe, violinist, were heard in a@ joint 
recital at Aeolian Hall on November 18 


THE NEW CARUSO MEMORIAL 
in the great Campo Santo at Naples. This is the first photo 
graph of it to be printed in America lt was taken while 
the stone masons were still at work. Seven steps lead up to 
the doorway. Looking through the iron gate one sees in the 
center of the little chapel a marble plinth on which rests 
great bronze coffin, thove the door appears the 
Enrico Caruso 
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ON DISCOVER: 
ING CARUSO 


By W. HENRI ZAY 


PART IV 











Many observations and reflections could be made on this 
remarkable singer, Caruso, which would be of importance 
and benefit to the profession at large. 4 aN 

Caruso was full of a precise and unaccountable intuitive 
knowledge. Unaccountable, unless one understands that he 
who takes in deep breaths and holds them, and turns his 
mind, his thoughts, inward upon himself, cuts himself off 
from his immediate surroundings, and gets into connection 
with cosmic forces which glorify his body, and help him 
to discover his own capacities, é 

He who cannot do this, looks to the muscles; calls him- 
self a scientist. He is really a machinist, a materialist, 
who ought to be running a machine in a factory; he should 
not be attempting to guide human souls. In a factory he 
would not have to concern himself with how the power 
was being furnished by the engineer; motivation, unless on 
the surface, is beyond his understanding. ‘ 

Understanding here means to get down to the well springs 
of life, where inspiration bubbles up; inspirations which 
mean the bringing of exact knowledge from the unknown 
to the known. Some do not try to do this, and some cannot 
recognize it because they are prevented by the marvelous 
stupidity of their conceit. 

He who will not recognize the force of the statements 
in the previous articles, especially what was said about 
breathing, will not be able to understand the exercise which 
follows, but I believe it can show all the characteristics of 
the Caruso tone quality and method. 

[ call it a combination of the Italian and French methods. 
Italian, because it retains the breath support, the flow and 
depth of tone and cantabile of the ancient school, and 
French, because the resonance of the mask and forward 
position of the word in the mouth introduce a more intelli- 
gent and dramatic quality than the older school demanded, 
or thought necessary. i 

There should be no conflict between the two schools. The 
French is a development of the Italian, Propaganda, pro and 
con, may be the reason why one hears quoted the good 
qualities of one school, against the vices of the other, 

In Italy, the land of the bel canto, I have heard singers 
applauded who bleated like goats, and they were not excep- 
tional either, Also in France I have heard singers who 
sang with a snarly, nasal tone that was most offensive to 
the ear, and quarreled violently with every sense of the 
beautiful. 

Who, with any sense, judges the school by such exam- 
They are specimens of “the imperfectly civilized; 
imperfectly disciplined.” In both cases, the breath control 
and body hum are lacking, and technic is lacking. There 
is technic in every good performance; everything, from 
singing a beautiful tone to eating an ice cream cone. Both 
can range all the impressions, from charming to disgusting. 

I have selected two Italian words in order to make an 
exercise, which, if properly pronounced, will illustrate most 
of the essential points of good singing. This is the first 
time it has been in print, though I have used it successfully 
for some years. The tune is not important; there are only 
two notes on a minor third, The pronunciation is every- 
thing; if you can imagine the words, coming right out of 
Caruso’s mouth, it will help a lot; that is where the idea 
came from. 
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Non pa + uw - fa 


For those who do net know Italian, let me explain that 
Non Paura means No Fear, which is a good motto for any 
one, and gives some idea of the spirit in which it should be 
performed. 

One, and probably the most valuable of the consonants 
which can be used to help find the forward hum, is the 
consonant N. There are two of them in the first word, 
“non”-—one to start with, and one to finish with, an unusual 
and favorable combination. In this case the consonants are 
more important than the vowel. The first N should be 
started with the teeth closed, making a strong hum in the 
front of the face above the mouth. It will be noticed that, 
though the teeth are closed, the lips are open, and that the 
tongue is pressed against the roof of the mouth. These 
points are important, and are the reason wy the N hum is 
more advantageous than the M hum, The N humming tone 
is more likely to go to the higher position, away from the 
throat 

When a good, free hum is established, open the mouth 
in the oval (not wide) position, for the open Italian O, as in 
the word “not.” Avoid the English diphthong 0-00. This 
vowel scund should flow with a full tone to the final N, 
which closes the teeth again, and the N should be finished 
with the Italian pronunciation, enne, or in a very exag- 
gerated N; English style. 

The lips come together to form to P, making an instan- 
taneous stopping of the sound, which is immediately followed 
by a slight explosion as the lips open again to the short 
A(h) which follows; but this is quickly moulded into the 
U (pronounced OO), which nearly closes the lips again, as if 
a little draw-string drew the lips together, leaving a little 
round opening (call it a rosebud mouth, if you like). This 
exploits one of Caruso’s most lovely sounds-—his lovely, 
rich, fleating, full, high and deep, opulent OO—a sound 
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which, pronounced on his lips, extended from there all over 
his body so that his every bone sang. (All this lip move- 
ment gives the sensation which Caruso likened to the “word 
in the mouth,”) And when the whole body is singing 
with the universal hum of the OO, with a fluent roll of the 
tongue on the R, open up with a feeling of generous gran- 
deur, to an inspired A(H), the greatest of all tones, if it 
retains in it the richness and quality of all the closed vowel 
sounds. 

The Ah must have the OO in it; it must have the EE in it, 
and yet be frank and open, and generous as love. It must 
have the whole body and soul in it. Have you never heard 
such an Ah? You have if you have heard Caruso, only 

rhaps you haven’t analyzed it; more than likely you 
ene even tried to analyze it. 

So many singers have talent, and no wisdom; others have 
wisdom, and no talent. Many who have talent could ac- 
quire wisdom if they would—if the will to learn were 
strong enough. Non Paura might give wisdom in a flash 
to the talented, if he concentrates on it, contemplates it with 
earnestness and intelligence, 

In English, Non Paura would look something like this, 

Non-ne pah- oo- r-r-rah! 

The whole art of singing is not in this exercise, but it is 
possible that in it may be found an inspiration for the singer 
who has struggled for years to perfect his art without at- 
taining his ideal, and needs an impulse to start the voice in 
the right direction. 

Such a student it ought to help. Such is my hope. I 
offer him these suggestions with my best wishes. 


Dudley Buck Studio Recital 


An hour of music was given by the pupils of Dudley 
Buck at his New York studios, Tuesday evening, November 
25. The participating artists—Alma Milstead (soprano), 
Adelaide de Loca (contralto), Frank Munn (tenor) ard 
Leslie Arnold (baritone )—revealed vocal material and train- 
ing of a high caliber. Alma Milstead, endowed with musical 
temperament and a voice of naturally sweet quality, showed 
a surprising development, her two years of study under the 
guidance of Mr. Buck having given her splendid vocal con- 
trol and artistic finish, A warm, round tone, sincerity of 
feeling and clear diction distinguished her singing of O 
Nuit, que me couvre, from La Fiancée d’Abydos, Barthe; 
Ombra Leggiera from Dinorah, Meyerbeer; Swiss Girl’s 
Lament, Old Swiss; The Wren, Benedict; May Day Carol, 
Old English, arranged by Deems Taylor; The Pipes of 
Love, Carew. A real contralto voice, with richly colored 
tones, is that of Adelaide de Loca, who sang two arias from 
Carmen and Heimkehr, Strauss; La Girometta, Sibella; 
Slave Song, Del Riego, and The Robin Woman's Song from 
Shanewis, Cadman. She entered into each song with an 
understanding of its meaning and created an appropriate 
atmosphere for each of the varied numbers, Her style and 
artistic delivery are most commendable, 

Leslie Arnold gave very effective interpretations of two 
groups of songs consisting of Star Vicino (Rosa), Honor 
and Arms (Handel), The Day Is Done (Spross), Old 
Heidelberg (Jensen), Night and the Curtains Drawn (Fer- 
rata) and The Tempest (Buck). A voice of smooth, agree- 
able quality is combined with a feeling for style and warmth 
of expression. A popular tenor in the Buck studios is 
Frank Munn, His is a lyric tenor voice of sweet, clear 
quality, easily produced. He sings as though for the pure 
joy of singing and affects his hearers accordingly. There 
is a pleasing natural ease and sincerity in his singing and his 
high tones are especially commendable. His numbers were: 
She Is Far from the Land (Lambert), Your Tiny Hand Is 
Frozen, from Boheme (Puccini), When My Ships Come 
Sailing Home (Dorel), Araby (Clay), and Yesterday and 
Today (Spross). 

This splendid quartet of young artists showed many ad- 
mirable qualities in common, such as distinct enunciation, 
good tone production and knowledge of style. Elsie Cowen’s 
accompaniments played an important part in the success of 
the musicale. The studios were fflled to capacity by an 
audience which demanded encores from all the artists. 


Avitabile Has Well Known Pupils 

Salvatore Avitabile has many fine voices ‘in his charge, 
among them being Marion Talley, the youthful Kansas City 
prima donna. Her April 10 concert in Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, held an audience which broke all records, the 
gross receipts amounting to $9, Mr. Avitabile is the 
vocal mentor of a certain club president, who is heard fre- 
quently in recitals, as well as of professionals who are well 
at the top. His experience as vocal teacher, coach and au- 
thority on opera singing is vast. 


“Flonzaley Week” 

The week of November 21 might be termed Flonzaley 
Week in Minneapolis and St. Paul, because on November 
26 this premier organization played its annual engagement 
at the University of Minnesota, and Thursday evening, 
November 27, in St. Paul it performed with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra the Moor concerto for string quartet and 
orchestra, and on the evening of November 28 it repeated 
this work in Minneapolis. 


Claire Dux Popular in Chicago 


Claire Dux, returned from the Coast, gave her first 
Eastern concert of the season at the Monday Morning Musi- 
cales in Philadelphia on December 1, in joint recital with 
Citta Gradova. December 8 Miss Dux is to be heard in 
Chicago, where she is very popular. 


Cuthbert to Sing The Messiah in Worcester 

Frank Cuthbert will be heard in a favorite role in Worces- 
ter, Mass., for he will appear there as baritone soloist in 
The eee with the Worcester Oratorio Society on De- 
cember 5 
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Free Orchestral School at Cincinnati 
Conservatory 


A practical expedient to insure a regular supply of wind 
instrument players for symphony orchestras has been 
worked out at Cincinnati by Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and Bertha Baur, director 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. It is a matter of 
common knowledge among musicians that it is very diffi- 
cult to fill vacancies in such instruments as flute, oboe, clari- 
net, bassoon, horn, trumpet, trombone, and the like. This 
is because such instruments offer relatively little in the way 
of a solo career and young people at the time they are tak- 
ing up musical education are not drawn to them, preferring 
the violin, cello and other instruments of a more showy 
character. 

The idea which is being worked out in Cincinnati and is 
unique so far as American instruction in music goes, is 
an orchestral school free to high school boys. 

Entrance to the free orchestral school is provided by 
scholarships from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
which are awarded to high school boys who succeed in 
winning them. The scholarships consist of class instruction 
on various wind instruments, the classes presided over by 
members of the symphony orchestra and limited to ten 
members in each orchestral group. The classes are held 
once a week, 

Fritz Reiner is much interested in the plan and has 
offered to give preference in his appointments to students 
going through these courses when they have continued their 
training to a professional status. Many of these students 
will become members of the symphony orchestra. A. 


Arthur Judson Artists in Recitals 


For the week beginning December 8, Concert Management 
Arthur Judson announces four recitals, all of them in 
Aeolian Hall. On Monday afternoon, December 8, Elly Ney 
will give a piano recital devoted to works by Brahms, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Debussy and Chopin. On 
Tuesday evening, December 9, the New York String Quartet 
will give its only local concert of the season, the featured 
work being Paul Hindemith’s third string quartet, which 
has its first New York hearing on this occasion. On Wednes- 
day evening, Laura Stroud, a young pianist from Wiscon- 
sin, who has toured Germany, makes her New York debut, 
and on Thursday afternoon, December 11, Charles Stratton, 
the young American tenor, who was heard last season with 
the Philharmonic, Philadelphia, Detroit and Boston sym- 
phony orchestras, gives his first New York song recital, 
with Harry Oliver Hirt at the piano. 


Vere A. Cory Returns 


Vere A. Cory, accompanist, recently arrived in the States 
after spending two years in Europe, playing for singers and 
studying in Berlin and Paris. 

In Germany Miss Cory worked with Leonid Kreutzer and 
studied lieder repertory with Dr. Felix Gunther. In Paris 
she worked with Mme. Gueraldi of the Cortot School, also 
studying French songs with Georges Dandelot and with 
Camille Decreus at the Fontainebleau Conservatory. She 
left recently for Chicago but will return to New York soon. 


Daniel Teaching Scientific Voice Production 


Edna Bishop Daniel, who has studied the subject under 
Zerffi, is teaching scientific voice production in her studio 
in Washington, D. C. To the individual voice lessons of 
her pupils she inaugurated, on December 1, a regular 
Monday evening class of theory, in which her students will 
learn the anatomy, physiology and physics of the vocal in- 
strument. 


Blair Compositions at Loeb Studio 


Invitations have beer issued by Harry Brunswick Loeb for 
an evening devoted to the works of the distinguished Amer- 
ican composer, Kathleen Blair (Mrs. J. Alton Foster), in- 
terpreted by Ruth Bingaman, Eola Henderson and George 
Morgan, on the evening of December 6 at Mr. Loeb’s studio 
at 323 Baronne street, New Orleans. 


Miinz to Give Washington Recital 


As Mieczyslaw Miinz will play a long series of engage- 
ments on the Pacific coast after his return from Australia 
in late November, open time for this artist in the East is 
short and is filling up rapidly. Contracts have just been 
signed for a recital in Washington by the popular pianist 
on April 17, 





Dr. Rumschisky Here 


Dr. Simeon Rumschisky, Russian conductor and _ pianist, 
whose activities in London and Vienna have been recorded 
in these pages from time to time, has arrived for a visit to 
relatives in this country. Negotiations are said to be 
under way to keep the conductor here in a professional 
capacity. 


Gradova With St. Louis Orchestra 


Gitta Gradova has been engaged to appear with the St. 
Louis Orchestra in New Orleans on March 26, when she 
will play the Cesar Franck Variations and the Scriabin 
concerto. This, it is believed, will be the first performance 
of the Scriabin concerto in this country. 


Edna Thomas for London and Provinces 
Edna Thomas has signed a contract with Lionel Powell 
and Holt for twenty-five concerts in the United Kingdom, 
beginning in October, 1925. This is the celebrated Inter- 
national Concert Series and is considered one of the most 
important musical organizations in England. 





sKOLITSCH 


New York Recital 


CARNEGIE HALL 
January 27, 1925 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BUFFALO ENJOYS CONCERT 
BY BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Alda Metropolitan Quartet Enjoyed—First Concert Given 
by Symphony—Barrere’s Little Symphony Attracts 
Full House—Rechlin Heard—Notes 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 17.—A memorable performance 
was that of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of’its new conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, in 
Elmwood Music Hall on November 13, under the local man- 
agement of. Bessie Bellanca. The program was similar to 
that given by the orchestra in its own home recently, con- 
taining some familiar numbers imbued with new life and 
meaning under Mr. Koussevitzky’s quiet yet forceful leader- 
ship, and a group of four Russian numbers given with spirit 
and abandon. ‘The conclusion of the performance was the 
signal for a tremendous outburst of applause, merited by the 

conductor and his players. 
ALDA METROPOLITAN QUARTET 

The first of the series of concerts by the Buffalo Musical 
Foundation (continuing the late Mai Davis Smith’s concert 
series) was given in Elmwood Music Hall, October 23, 
under the local management of Marian de Forest. The Alda 
Metropolitan Quartet, comprising Frances Alda, soprano; 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, presented a program of operatic 
arias, songs in English as encores and the second act of 
Martha, winning favor with the audience. Florence Barbour 





accompanied the entire program and was accorded her share- 


in the applause at the close. 
Recuun HEarp 

Edward Rechlin, organist of New York, gave a recital 
recently on the new organ in Calvary Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, playing without score a program by Bach, Seegar, 
Walthur and Buxtehude, an improvisation upon a chorale by 
Nicolai and a group of seasonal church hymns. A capacity 
audience enjoyed the program. 

Litre SyMPHONY ENJOYED 

George Barrere and his Little Symphony Orchestra opened 
the Chamber Music Series of the Butfalo Symphony Society, 
October 26, before an audience that filled the Hotel Statler 
ballroom to the doors, The interesting program was played 
with much charm and at its close the audience was rewarded 
(upon special request) with a flute solo by Mr, Barrere. 


CorNELISSEN WitTH SYMPHONY 

rhe first concert of the fourth season of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra was given in Elmwood Music Hall, 
November 16, before a large audience evidencing their 
approval of the playing of the enlarged orchestra, also that 
of the soloist, Arnoid Cornelissen, in his own composition, a 
concerto in B flat major for piano and orchestra, dedicated 
to the Chromatic Club. As guest conductor, Richard Hage- 
man led the Weber Euryanthe overture and the concerto, 
Mr. Cornelissen taking his place on the conductor’s stand 
for the Schubert (Unfinished) symphony in B minor and the 
Wagner Rienzi overture. Prolonged applause was awarded 
both conductors, soloist and orchestra. Mary Gail Clark 
compiled the program annotations. 

Notes 

The Chromatic Club opened its season November 1 with a 
recital in the Playhouse by two recent comers to Buffalo, 
Thaddeus Raczynski, pianist, and Jan Pavel Wolanek, vio- 
linist. In their combined and solo numbers both musicians 
proved their worth, delighting the audience which accorded 
them a hearty welcome, the artists responding with addi- 
tional selections. gong gee ’ 

The November 15 Chromatic Club recital was given by 
Lillian Wilkocks Sherris, soprano of Toronto; Amy Corey 
Fisher, pianist, and Franklin Riker, tenor, of New York. 
The entire program compelled attention with its variety and 
delivery, William Gomph and Lillian Hawley Gearhart sup- 
plying accompaniments that were delightful. The three 
artists were enthusiastically applauded and graciously re- 
sponded with encores. Mrs. Ayr and Mr. Riker are valu- 
able assets to Buffalo’s musical life. E ak 
Miss Angell of the Buffalo Seminary, Evelyn Smith 
Choate and Lillian Hawley Gearhart issued invitations to 
present Amy Corey Fisher in a piano recital at the Seminary 
recently. She was ably assisted in the Beethoven concerto 
(op. 37) by Lillian Hawley Gearhart at the second piano, 
and her solo numbers were compositions by Bach, Scarlatti, 
Stojowski, Hendricks, Kreisler- Rachmaninoff, Grainger and 
Liszt, Mrs. Fisher is a graduate of the Chicago Musical 
College and a pupil of Julia Caruthers of Chicago. She won 
a Percy Grainger scholarship and a Fanny Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler scholarship and is now head of the piano department at 

» Buffalo Seminary. 
ee recital ae given on November 15 at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club by Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Ilse Niemack, 
violinist, in an excellent program of generous proportions. 
Stella Niemack was at the piano and the program was highly 
caus J. Hamlin opened her home November 5 
for the first musicale this season of the Buffalo Choral Club. 
Mrs. Hamlin and Mrs. Abram Hoffman (president of the 
club) received and the musical program was given by Mmes. 
Storms, McIntosh, Shire, Johnson, Kummer and the Misses 
Stettenbenz, Rieger and Krueger. ; : 

The Rubinstein Chorus, under the direction of John 
Church and the ‘auspices of the Women’s Association of 
Central Presbyterian Church, gave a concert in the church 
on October 30. The assisting soloists were Walter Bates 
and William Wall Whiddit, respectively tenor and organist 
of the choir, Maurice B. Nicholson was accompanist for 
bon bah = Chub. ted two programs at is annual 

he Buffalo Club presented tw vis 
ladien’ day entertainment, November 7, at which Clyde 
Miller, baritone, gave several groups of songs, accompanied 
by Constance Finkel. John Lund’s String Orchestra was 


MUSICAL COURIER 


heard in a number of pleasing selections and also accom 
panied the dancers from the Eastman Theater -Ballet. 

Mrs. Albert H. Prentiss gave an illustrated résumé of 
the history of American folk songs at the College Club 
the afternoon of November 3. She also sang groups of 
old Italian, Brahms and modern songs in English witl. 
Robert Hufstader at the piano. 

Louise E. Sleep, soprano, was soloist at the concert of 
the Maennerchor Bavaria in Elmwood Music Hall, Novem- 
ber 3, with Robert Hufstader, accompanist; Alois Stock- 
mann, director of the chorus, and an orchestra of twenty- 
five assisting. Her songs in German and English met with 
favor and she was compelled to add to her program. 

Robert Hufstader was engaged to accompany Milo Milo- 
radovitch, soprano from New York, at a recital given at 
the Clifton Springs Auditorium, November 8. 

At the meeting of the American Artists’ Club at the 
Consistory, November 5, Hildred Marrow, soprano; Ruth 
Pettit, contralto, with Marion Voos acting as accompanist, 
and Helen Garrett Mennig, pianist, presented an enjoyable 
program to an appreciative audience. 

The fourth meeting of the fourth year of the club was 
heid in its new home, Ye Oide Iroquois, November 12, the 
program being given by Edna Zahm, soprano, with Ethyol 


"McMullen at the piano; Florence Ann Reid, with Grace 


Sandel, accompanist; and Sara Burns, pianist, and was one 
of admirable content and presentation, winning approval 
irom the large number present. 

The Buffalo Trio, a new local vocal ensemble comprising 
Rebecca Cutter Fox, Agnes Luther Tullis and Ruth Pettit, 
with Mabel Leard as accompanist, made its debut at a 
reception for Rev. S. V. V. Holmes and Rey, Frank Jane- 
way in Westminster Church and were accorded hearty ap- 
plause for their artistic concerted work. A musicale at the 
College Club November 10 was a later engagement. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral announces special music 
for the season under the direction of DeWitt C. Garretson, 
organist and choirmaster. The members of the solo quartet 
are Esther Freisted Jones, soprano; Eleanor Regester, con- 
tralto; Albert Erisman, tenor, and Herbert Jones, bass. 

Gladys Lindsay, soprano, has recently been engaged at 
the Church of the Messiah. 

Mrs, Charles K. Warren's class of piano pupils gave a 
recital in her home recently. Marcia and Louise Lane, 
Prudence Veatch, Frances Nye, Virginia Allen, Ford Wells, 
Elizabeth Walter, Eleanor Smith, Minota Mason, Anna 
Reed and Ruth Bender presented the excellent program 
Mrs. Warren is a pupil of Hutcheson’s Buffalo teacher- 
representative, Helen Garrett Mennig, and has also studied 
with Mr. Hutcheson himself. 

Under the direction of Bradley T. Yaw, an enjoyable 
program was broadcast from station WGR in which the 
participants were Alice Robets, Jack Oddie, Elise de Grood, 
Florence Ann Reid, Margaret MacDonald Lincoln, Edna 
Zahm, and Bradley T. Jay; Grace Sandel and Gladys Car- 
ver, accompanists. Dorothy Reizel played a group of her 
own compositions. 

Among Edna Zahm’’s recent engagements were those at 
the Consistory luncheon and St. John’s Episcopal Church 
dinner where she gave groups of soprano solos, accom- 
panied by Grace Sandel, 

Irwin S. Binder gave a series of organ recitals the Sun- 
day evenings of October in Delaware-Asbury Methodist 
Church, 

Agnes Luther Tullis, soprano and choir director of the 
Richmond Avenue Methodist Church, arranged an enjoyable 
musical service for the evening of November 16, with Mabel 
Leard, organist; Howard Zwickey, tenor; Arthur King 
Barnes, bass, the other members of the choir. 

The Harugari Frohsinn gave its first concert 
season in Elmwood Music Hall, November 16. 


of the 
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Stockmann, conductor, was assisted by Rebecca Cutter Fox, 
soprano; Hazel McNamara, accompanist, and Banjay’s 
Orchestra. 

The seventieth anniversary of the birth of John Philip 
Sousa was observed in all the Shea Theaters. 

Marjorie Harwood Kemp, soprano, sang at Shea’s Hip- 
podrome the week of November 16. . H, M, 


Wilson Lamb Pupils and Choir Give Concerts 


On November 9, at the studio of Wilson Lamb, one of the 
best known vocal teachers of the Oranges, N. J., a de- 
lightful hour of music was presented by the following 
artists: Louetta Chatman, soprano, sang several songs with 
skill and intelligence; Burnerdene Mason, contralto, ren 
dered beautifully Do Not Go, My Love, by Richard Hage- 
man, and Deep River, by Burleigh, displaying a voice of 
excellent quality; Frederick Moss, tenor, sang two songs 
in which a voice of good quality and particular sweetness 
were outstanding features. All of the above mentioned 
singers were received in a manner deserving of their high 
quality of work and much credit must be given to Mr. 
Lamb, who has equipped these pupils so admirably. Cora 
Alexander, who has been the accompanist for Mr. Lamb for 
many years, has always proven herself a musician of ability 
and her accompanying is always reliable and commendable. 

And last, but not least, followed the choir, which was 
organized by Mr. Lamb and is composed of his pupils as 
follows: Alice B, Russell, Louetta Chatman, Alma Morton, 
Nana B. Lewis, Lulu Hill, Violet Smith, Wynona Pendleton 
and Metta Cox, sopranos; Burnerdene Mason, Margaret 
Pennington, Marietta White and Elizabeth S, Parker’, con- 
traltos; Oscar Brooks, Frederick Moss, E. Willis Bradley 
and George Leach, tenors; Matthew Jackson, Augustus 
Lewis, L. W. Clarke and James Count, bassos. They gave 
several numbers, displaying excellent ensemble and coloring 
in their work. The soloists’sang delightfully and the entire 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Lamb, must be highly 
commended. Mr. Lamb calls this organization The Most 
Proficient Negro Choir in America and there is hardly a 
doubt that in the near future the general public will hear 
a great deal more of these singers. 


Norden Presents Program of Negro Music 

For the musical service at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on the evening of November 16, N 
Lindsay Norden, organist and choirmaster, presented a 
program of music by Negro composers. There were sev- 
eral anthems as well as Negro melodies for violin, harp 
and organ. 





May Peterson Guest of Composer 
While in Williamstown, Mass., where she gave a recital 
on November 17, May Peterson was the guest of Grant 
Schaefer, the composer. 
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Baltimore, Md. (See letter on another page.) 

Bloomington, Ind., November 24.—Delta Omicron, 
national musical sorority, recently elected to national hon- 
orary membership the following American women compos- 
ers: Helen Sears, Fannie C. Dillon, Frances Marion Ral- 
ston and Gena Branscombe. The national program com- 
mittee has chosen these and Mabel Daniels, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and Ethel Glenn Hier as the composers whose com- 
positions are the basis of the official monthly programs of 
the active and alumne chapters. Cc, 

Birmingham, Ala. (See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Charleston, W. Va., November 19.—Florence Clayton 
Dunham, organist, and Elsie Fisher Kincheloe, soprano and 
pianist, were heard in recital at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on October 23, accompanied by the Duo-Art 
piano. K. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Connersville, Ind., November 15. — Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink made her initial appearance here on November 
14 when she formally opened the auditorium of the new 
high school. A capacity house greeted the contralto, who 
was in good voice and who endeared herself to her audience 
from the first. Mme, Schumann-Heink was assisted by 
Florence Hardeman, violinist. The recital was given under 
the auspices of the public schools. 

The sacred cantata, Ruth, by Gaul, was sung by the 
choir of the Central Christian Church recently. Frances 
Batt-Wallace, soprano; Olin Rippetoe, bass, and Martha 
Cord, contralto, were the soloists. Maurice Lucas was the 
director and Dan K, Wanee was at the organ. 

Mrs. Yale Schively has been appointed organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

The United States Marine Band, under the direction of 
William H. Santlemann, gave two concerts here recently to 
crowded houses, They were given under the auspices of the 
local Rotary Club. 

A. A. Glockzin has been appointed director of the choir 
at the First Methodist Church. 

Mabel Spitler, soprano, and Mrs. Lair Hull, contralto, 
have been secured to sing in the quartet at the First Metho- 
dist Church, The other members are Henry Miller, bass, 
and Albert Glockzin, tenor. 

The following pupils from the local high school played 
in the All-State Orchestra before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Indianapolis recently: Jack Barrows, Barton 
Barker, Harold Gentle, Glen Johnson, Ambrose Elliott and 
James Williams. A. G. 

Fairmont, W. Va., November 21.—The joint recital 
given by the excellent soprano and pianist, Elsie Fischer 
Kincheloe, and Florence Clayton Dunham, able organist and 
accompanist, took place in Billingsley Memorial Church, 
South, on the evening of November 6. T. 

Hartsville, N. C., November 20. — George Harriso 
Riecks, pianist, newly appointed director of music at Coker 
College, recently appeared in recital at the college auditorium, 
winning the spontaneous approval of a large audience, The 
main number on the program was Schumann's Carnival, 
which the pianist made doubly enjoyable by prefacing the 
various sketches with explanatory remarks. Works by 
Chopin, Debussy, Liszt, Rameau, Sgambati and others made 
up the program. R. 

Harvey, IIL, November 15——On November 14, an 
appreciative audience assembled at the Irma von Hamilton 
School of Music to attend a recital given by students of the 
piano and violin departments. The program was presented 
in a pleasing manner. Those taking part were Ellwood 
Cusick, Samuel Vander Wonde, Mary Mereale, Elizabeth 
Petronartis, Louise Fleece, Dorothy Kirchner and Ruth 
Russell (piano pupils of Evalyn L. Klein); John Hornyak 
and Zolton Csupak (violin pupils of William Fuhrberg). 
Special mention should be made of the excellent accompani- 
ments furnished by Miss Klein, directress of the er 


Johnstown, Pa., November 17,—The tenth anniversary 
celebration of the pastorate of the Rev. E. A. Tappert, D.D., 
took place on November 9 and 12 at the Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. On both occasions interesting musical 
programs were given. B. 

Knoxville, Tenn., November 21.—John Philip Sousa, 
with his band, was greeted by capacity houses at two con- 
certs on October 14 at the Bijou Theater, sponsored by the 
Shriners. The two programs covered a wide range from 
Sousa’s own Music of the Minute and Peaches and Cream, 
to the Don Juan symphonic poem by Strauss. A group of 
assisting artists, including Marjorie Moody and Clara Fan- 
schauld, sopranos; Winifred Bambrick, harpist ; John Dolan, 
cornetist; George Carey, xylophone player, and Robert 
Gooding, saxophonist, together with the finely trained or- 
ganization under the leadership of Mr. Sousa, combined in 
making the concerts outstanding successes. 

On the afternoon of October 12, the Knoxville Music 
Chorus, directed by Frank Sparks, gave the first of°a series 
of matinee concerts in the First Baptist Church, with the 
assistance of Margaret Conner, violinist, and Frank Nelson, 
organist, with Mrs. Douglas Kless at the piano. 

The Philharmonic Society presented Louise Homer in 
concert on the evening of October 22, in Jefferson Hall. 
Works of Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Dvorak, Massenet, 
Verdi, Homer and a number of modern songs made up the 
program, which was well received. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, ably assisted by Andre Benoist, 
pianist, gave a delightful concert in the Bijou Theater, No- 
vember 11, under the auspices of the American Legion. 
The program opened with a Pastorale, Tartini, and sonata 
in B flat by Veracini, but the outstanding number was a 
sonata in D minor, oy, 108, Be Brahms, in which each artist 
seemed at his best. third ae . of modern 
compositions, was interesting, and the selection con- 
taining one of Mr, Spalding’s own works, preceded by a 
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a in D, Wieniawski, and followed by I Palpiti, 
nini. 
efferson Hall, at the University of Tennessee, was again 
the scene of an artist concert when De Pachmann appeared 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society on the 
evening of November 20. Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt and Brahms were the composers represented, with 
additional numbers by Raff and Beethoven, making a real 
evening with the classics. BL. E, 
Lexington, Ky., November 24.—Glenn Crowder Sta- 
bles, baritone, was presented in recital at the Lexington 
Sarg ge: Music on the evening of November 11, with Mil- 
dred Lewis at the piano. He was given a splendid reception 
by his enthusiastic audience. Mr. Stables, known in Paris 
and Chicago, is a graduate of the Columbia School of Music 
in the latter city. He studied voice with Maurice De Vries 
and Louis St. John Westervelt, and coached for opera with 
Herman Devries, in Chicago. His New York teachers were 
the late David Bispham, Adolph Muhlmann, Helena Van 
Schvick, Leroy Tebbs and Regneas. Mr. Stables is now 
the director of the voice department of the Lexington Col- 
lege of Music. 
little pianist, Lena Pope, is going to New York to 
appear in recital before the Kentucky Women’s Society of 
that city, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. G. 
Los Angeles, Cal, (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 


_ Montevallo, Ala., November 25.—Louise Glover, cel- 
list, and Katherine Van Deusen Sutphen, pianist, members of 
the music school faculty of the Alabama College, appeared 
in joint recital at the college auditorium on the evening of 
November 22, giving a program of classical and modern 
compositions. Miss Glover played with intelligence and 
imaginative participation in the intention of the composers. 
Miss Sutphen furnished a musical background for the cel- 
list’s program, as well as giving interesting readings of the 
} flat minor scherzo of Chopin and a group of modern 
pieces, in which her clean-cut technic and dignity of inter- 
pretation were displayed to good advantage. M. 

Muskogee, Okla., November 23.—Jessie Duke-Rich- 
ardson is scheduled to appear in a series of entertainments, 
six in number, in the Little Theater at the School of Fine 
Arts. Mrs. Richardson has already been heard to advan- 
tage in her first Fagen seer The Twelve Pound Look, by 
James Barrie. The proceeds of this series are to go to the 
Equipment Fund of the School of Fine Arts. 

A department worthy of note in the School of Fine Arts is | 
that in dancing, open to children of all ages and adults. 
All branches of the art are taught at this institution. N. 

Nashville, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 

Oxford, Ohio, November 14.—An enjoyable musical 
program was recently presented by Lucile Wilkin at the 
Western College. The opening number was Chaconne by 
Bach-Busoni. The Schumann G minor sonata was given 
in true spirit and was gratifying to listeners. The two 
Chopin numbers and the Chopin Mazurka, as an encore, 
were also well rendered. Miss Wilkin, whose personality 
is at once felt by the audience, seems forgetful of herself 
in her endeavor to interpret the intentions of the creative 
artists. Her technic and her general musical qualifications 
justify great hopes for her future. Miss Wilkin will ac- 
company Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley to the convention of 
National Federation of Music Clubs at Cleveland and Akron, 
Ohio. At both sessions Miss Wilkin will repeat her recital 
program, adding Edgar. Stillman Kelley’s prelude, The Sky 
Line, and his polonaise in B flat minor. 

Josephine Lucchese appeared in recital at the Western 
College for Women recently. To the large audience it was 
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one of the most delightful concerts given here in years. 
In a program including David, Grieg, Eckert, Donizetti and 
many others, Mme. Lucchese displayed her familiarity with 
‘all schools and her ability as a linguist. W. 

P Ill, November 22.—Tito Schipa opened the 
Amatem Musical Club concert season at the Shrine Temple, 
October 24, with Jose Echaniz, assistant artist, at the piano. 
The audience recalled Mr. Schipa for encores after every 
group—in all he responded thirteen times. Mr. Schipa’s 
work was delightful. Mr. Echaniz proved himself an artist 
in accompanying and in solo, 

The first members’ recital of the Amatem Musical Club 
was given November 7, when Liza Lehmann’s Golden Thres- 
hold was presented by twelve singers with Clara McCune 
Korb at the piano, Anna Ellis, O. H, Thomas, Roscine 
Robinson, Reeda Crutchfield, Ruth Fuller, Mabel Coupland, 
James Donnelley, Nicholas Johnson, Louis Diercks, Lloyd 
Livings, Mark Cowell and Carl Harsch sang. Edith Camp- 
bell opened the program with two movements from James 
H. Rogers’ third sonata. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, appeared at Bradley Hall in 
piano recital on October 29. In the afternoon he gave a 
talk on The Relationship of the Arts. 

Amy Niell, violinist, appeared in concert at the Shrine 
io under the Amatem Musical Club auspices, Novem- 
ber 20. Her program was well received. 

The San Carlo Opera Company played Rigoletto, Novem- 
ber 21, at the Orpheum Theater, to an seperate “ae 


Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Reading, Pa., November 24.—An “evening with George 
B. Nevin” was given recently at the Memorial Church of 
the Holy Cross when an entire program of that composer’s 
works was presented before an interesting and good sized 
audience. Among the numbers offered were Here I See 
Thee, In That Day, Draw Me to Thee, Look Upon Zion, 
Turn Ye Even to Me, Twilight, and others. "i 

Rochester, N. Y., November 9.—Warren Gehrken, 
A. A. G. O., who recently came from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
St. Paul’s Church in this city as organist and choirmaster, 
is attracting attention by his excellent church music pro- 
grams. That of November 9 had on it List the Cherubic 
Host, also, No Shadows Yonder (Gaul); Te Deum, (Par- 
ker) ; Magnificat and Holiest Breathe an Evening Blessing 
(Martin) ; all this being sung by the choir of boys and men. 
The church calendar notes that boys between the ages of ten 
and fifteen years are wanted, also girls over twelve for the 
Church School Choir. It is hoped that Mr. Gehrken will 
soon find time to be heard in organ recitals. R. 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Syracuse, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Toledo, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Vancouver, B. C., November 14.—The annual recital 
of Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd Paull was given in the Hotel 
Vancouver on October 14. These artists occupy a unique 
position in local musical life and it is a pleasure to hear 
their musical interpretations. Mrs. Paull, a dramatic mezzo- 
soprano, attained splendid success in all her numbers. Mr, 
Paull’s violin playing even surpassed its usual high artistic 
level. Rosalind Borowski, a newcomer to the city, was at 
the piano. 

The initial recital of the Vancouver Woman's Musical 
Club was held on the afternoon of October 15 at the Hotel 
Vancouver. The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
provided the program, under the direction of Louis Per- 
singer. It opened with the Dohnanyi quartet in D flat major 
and was followed by Mozart’s quartet in D major for flute 
and strings. The concluding group was comprised of num- 
bers by Tschaikowsky, Borodin and Glazounoff. The musi- 
cians were heard with interest and appreciation and the 
society left pleasant memories of its abilities. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, was the attraction at a concert 
given in the Empress Theater for the benefit of disabled 
veterans, on November 3. The audience lacked nothing in 
enthusiasm. Miss Macbeth devoted the first part of her 
recital to solos and in these reached heights of brilliant 
vocalism, The pyrotechnics of the Caro Nome, from Rigo- 
letto, revealed the beauty of her voice and superior order of 
her technical accomplishments. The Secret of Suzanne 
proved a fine vehicle for Miss Macbeth. The soprano im- 
personated Suzanne with piquancy and charm and sang the 
music of the role admirably. Mr. Rollins, baritone (who 
had given good service as a soloist), supported her in the 
protagonist role, 

Louis Graveure appeared in recital at the Orpheum Thea- 
ter on November 12 and was welcomed by a large and 
admiring audience after a two years’ absence. Applause 
was given with abandon and the baritone was gracious with 
encores, including his much admired rendition of Tommy 
Lad. Arpad Sandor was the able accompanist and acted 
as solo pianist as well. yo 

Winston-Salem, N.C. (See letter on another page.) 


Barozzi’s “Impeccable Tone” 


Socrate Barozzi’s recent recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, was warmly commended by the press. “Socrate 
Barozzi gave an exhibition of musicianship guided by good 
taste; in Grieg’s G minor sonata he played in a brilliant 
fashion, with impeccable tone and a fine sense of dramatic 
values,” wrote the New York’ American, The Bulletin 
stated that “he displayed a fine, strong tone of unruffled 
smoothness, with no letting down in the passages from 
allegro to allegretto.” 


Joseph Schall Lilly Gives Lecture 


On November 17, Joseph Schall Lilly gave a lecture on 
Victor Herbert before the Women’s Club in Vineland, 
N. He was assisted by Edna Peech, who sang a number 
of songs by the celebrated composer under discussion. 
Thanksgiving afternoon Evan Prosser, tenor, and Mrs. 
Peech, contralto, gave a program at Mr. Lilly’s studio 
in Ventnor City, N. J. 


Ethelynde Smith in Varied Program 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, recently gave a song recital 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. She was heard in Eighteenth 
Century Classics, French songs, a modern French aria, char- 
acteristic songs, songs by composers of America, an aria 
from an opera by an American composer, and in chil- 
dren’s songs. 
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Tsianina and Cadman on Twelveth 
Transcontinental Tour 


That American artists, especially those presenting a pro- 
gram of real artistic merit, are Lived and appreciated by 
American audiences, is proven by the ever increasing popu- 
larity and big demand for Princess Tsianina, American In- 
dian prima donna, and Charles Wakefield Cadman, one of 
America’s foremost composer-pianists. These artists have 
been associated in concert work during the past ten years, 
have filled concert and recital engagements in every State 
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PRINCESS TSIANINA. 


in this country, and it is estimated they have appeared in 
more than five hundred American cities and traveled more 
than 100,000 miles. Surely this proves that the Tsianina- 
Cadman combination are prophets not without honor in their 
own country. 

Recent concert engagements were at Natchez, Miss.; 
Columbus, Ga.; New Brighton, Pa.; Watertown, N. Y.; 
Boston; Youngstown, Ohio; Bloomington, IIl.; Chicago; 
Cicero, Ill.; Indianola, Ia. On December 5 and 6, in Den- 
ver, Tsianina will sing the title role in Cadman’s American 
grand opera, Shanewis, under the auspices of the Denver 
Civic Opera. Mr. Cadman will be at the piano for Tsianina 
during the first act. Advance reports indicate an audience 
of more than 9,000. No doubt this unusual interest is shown 
because Tsianina is the original and inspiration of Shanewis, 
and she furnished the sketch of the story from incidents 
in her own life. She is the only living person whose biog- 
raphy has been made the subject of an opera produced at the 
Metropolitan, and Shanewis has the honor of being the first 
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American opera to be produced for two consecutive seasons 
at the Metropolitan. 


Musical Therapeutics 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
published for the committee for the study of music in in- 
stitutions a book of sixty pages, illustrated, entitled The 
Utilization of Music in Prisons and Mental Hospitals; Its 
Application in the Treatment and Care of the Morally and 
Mentally Afflicted, by W. van de Wall. As these matters 
will not be likely to interest musicians, a review of this work 
would seem to be out of place in the Musicat Courter, 


Maier and Pattison in Demand 


So great has been the demand for the appearances of 
Maier and Pattison, the two pianists who give duet recitals, 
that their manager, Daniel Mayer, has had to increase their 
bookings beyond his original intention. New bookings 
recently made for them are appearances in Chicago, IIL, 
on December 11; Oak Park, January 13; Rochester, Minn., 
February 17, and a performance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on December 21. 


A New Mixed Chorus by Frances McCollin 


Oliver Ditson & Co. of Boston, Mass. have ac- 
cepted for publication an unaccompanied setting for eight 
part mixed chorus by Frances McCollin of a poem by Helen 
M, Dickinson entitled My Peace I Leave With You. The 
anthem is dedicated to the choir of St. Peter's, Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, Harold W. Gilbert, di- 
rector, and will be performed by it this season. 


Norden Presents Special Musical Service 


N. Lindsay Norden presented a special musical program 
for the service at the Second Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia on the evening of November 9. Mr. Norden, who 
is organist and choirmaster of the church, offered works 
by Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Rachmaninoff 
Strauss, Brahms, Mendelssohn and Haydn. , 


Kunits, Litchfield and Nevin in Concert 


_Luigi Von Kunits, violinist; Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, 
pianist, and Olive Nevin, soprano, were presented in recital 
at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, on the evening of 
November 5 
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OLD PEDAGOGY AND MODERN TEACHING 
By RAYMOND THIBERGE 
Professeur a I’Ecole Normale de Paris 





(Continued from last week's issue) 


True Pepacocy 


The principle of modern pedagogy must be that, leaving 


aside some privileged natures, there are pedagogic verities 
which under normal circumstances must give constant results 
and consequently pedagogic errors must lead to failure. 


Modern pedagogy, like that of old, has the same errand, 
to make a skillful reader procure impeccable rhythm and 
mechanism, educate the ear, transmit the true interpretation 
of the masters, briefly create harmony between those parts 
and form a complete virtuoso, 

But whereas-the old pedagogy takes only a slight view of 
things (mistaking sometimes the result for the cause), the 
new teacher must not only look at the results but also go 
upwards to the cause. For instance, the softness of mus- 
culature is recognized by both methods as necessary for a 
good player, but as the old pedagogy thinks that the stiffness 
of the hand is natural and must be overcome, the new one 
observes that the natural state of the hand is softness and 
has tried to take advantage of this natural gift for the 
playing of the piano, A 
_ Old pedagogy believed that the musical ear was only the 
privilege of the gifted, but the modernists think that any 
normal ear may be educated. The education of the ear 
belongs to the vast scheme of the utilization of all the human 
mental and nervous powers for the comprehension of music. 
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The ear is able to recognize sounds as well as the eye per- 
ceives graphic signs. In case of unsuccess, old teaching 
believed in want of gift; now we shall say it is a lack of 
utilization of auditive sense. 

Daily experiments give credit to this assertion, Here is a 
group of three persons; one of them perceives a distant 
sound unheard by the others, even listening with the sharpest 
attention, But, after a while, they commence to hear more 
and more distinctly. Shall we say those two persons may 
be taxed of ill-hearing? No, the only condition we can 
draw is that they have listened in two different ways, a bad 
and a good one. 

In the field of musical education, similar facts are to be 
observed. In training the scholar to perceive the notes of 
the arpeggio do, mi sol, do, playing them one after the other, 
and being called and sung by the pupil, it happens frequently 
that after four or five good answers he calls and sings a mi 
for instance, whereas I am playing a do. | strike more and 
more strongly, and he goes on singing mi. 

Has not this child the ability of discerning musical 
sounds? Why, yes, as he sings the right pitch for his mi! 
Again, we modern pedagogues diagnose a bad way of listen- 
ing and a lack of utilization of an ear capable of being 
educated. > 

We might quote other facts regarding reading rhythms, 
formation of voice, cerebral training and spontaneous co- 
ordination of the acts of instrumental musicians; briefly all 
that contributes to the good activity of that splendid piece of 
mechanism called the human body. It would mean retro- 
gressiveness to pretend that art can do without the help 
of science. It is precisely the strong point of modern 
pedagogy to place the teacher in front of all the human 
endowments, just as science faces the engineer with modern 
machinery. 

Every faculty of the human being corresponds to a piece 
of machinery, and the up-to-date pedagogue must be familiar 
with scientific laws ruling the mental abilities as the engineer 
must know the laws of mechanics. 

In the Presse Medicale, under the title Formations Men- 
tales d’Elites, Dr. Desfosses writes as follows: “Among the 
five senses, sight, hearing, touch have the mission of putting 
our intellect in connection with the others. By their own 
natural means their reaching power is limited and training 
is necessary to enlarge it.” 

My own investigations enable me to add that what is true 
for mental formation is also g for musical traimag. 
The senses of sight, hearing and touch play their part in the 
education of the musician, but he, himself, must improve 
and purify them in order to reach the upper regions of art. 

The success of an intellectual or musical formation de- 
pends on the refinement of senses. Dr, Desfosses writes 
further as follows: “Any man, be he a worker, an artist, a 
physician or a learned man, needs as well the improvement 
of his senses as the training of his brain. The holy grounds 
of art and science remain tightly closed to the one who is 
ror put sharp senses under the command of powerful 

ancy. 

The medical student learns theoretically the particulars 
of pulse, the beating of the heart, then at the patient’s bed 
he endeavors laboriously to identify them; but fruitless will 
be his work if his fingers or ears are not properly educated. 
He may become a living library, a learned man, full of 
erudition, but he will never be a good surgeon or an able 
physician, Sensorial education must begin at the day of 
birth and go on during all the period of mental training, 
being its necessary companion. I am in complete agreement 
with Dr, Desfosses when he says “Teach singing to the 
children in their early years and as soon as possible, say at 
five or six years. Give them an instrument to play on. 
Music will contribute mightily to their general breeding.” 

Young scholars, piano beginners, who use their senses 
without discovering the way to refine them, only obtain 
mediocre results and therefore are considered as non-gifted. 
The new scheme of. modern pedagogy consists in giving the 
key to this refinement. And, consequently, musical teaching 
constructed on this plan is no more an accessory or faculta- 
tive art, but a precious auxiliary in the general formation 
of youth. 

A long story could be told on this matter of erroneous 
prejudgments that are running round the world; they say 
that previous to the present modern teaching there have been 
a number of great artists, such as Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt, 
who together with many other illustrious ones were ignorant 
of it. We, however, shall say that our new pedagogy is 
indebted to those artists, for it is by studying their pro- 
ceedings, helped by physiology, that we have built its 
program. 

Modern teaching does not deny that there have been excel- 
lent pupils before it, but what it is asserting is that a 
number of them needed a long time to discover what might 
have been taught to them rapidly. To reach them more 
certainly and quickly one’s aim is an improvement in teach- 
7 well as in other branches, 

Today, when going from Paris to Marseilles, nobody 
thinks of reviving the old stage coach, although travellers 
formerly also arrived at their destination. The detractors 
of modern pedagogy reproach this interposing of mechanical 
matters as a depreciation of art. Is it really modern peda- 
gogy which deserves this blame? 

Is the old pedagogy a real “work of art” when it demands 
an hour of extension or disjointment practice which is so 
painful for the arm? Is it a real “work of art” ‘when it 
requires the repetition of a hundred, and hundred times, the 
same line of music, meanwhile laying a penny upon the 
back of the hand to constrain it to immobility, or putting a 
book under the arm to keep the elbow tight to the body? 

We can only say about these barbarous ways that they 
are entirely mechanical and that they have not even the 
excuse of being grounded on logical principles. If modern 
pedagogy has confidence in its own efforts, if it demands the 
full measure for its principles, it does not on the other 
hand allow itself unbounded ambition and never pretends 
for instance, to make a concert master in the opera out of 
a savage of Africa. However, its cause is now gr ; 
The eminent virtuosi are accustomed to consider only the * 
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esthetical side of musical art, have heretofore been hostile 
to technical analysis; but today they are the most interested 
in these proceedings and help us mightily in our researches. 

In order to hasten the full triumph of these new ideas, the 
multitude of our teachers ought to be concerned in technical 
inquiries, strive to assimilate them and make themselves 
acquainted with all improvements. 


Roxas Pupils Sing Mana-Zucca Numbers 

Mana-Zucca compositions and the charming composer 
herself were the chief features of the recital given in her 
honor by the pupils of Emilio A. Roxas at his studio on the 
evening of Novembe: 17. The entire program was com- 
prised of works of Mana-Zucca which have achieved such 
popularity with American artists. Among the numbers of- 
tered were the zestful I Love Life, Song of My Heart and 
Ah Love Will You Remember, presented by Leon Carson, 
tenor, in an admirable manner. Inez Church’s soprano 
voice was heard to advantage in the Old Mill’s Grist and 
the Big Brown Bear. Three lovely selections fell to the 
lot of the soprano, Edith Bohlman—Sleep My Darling, In 
Loveland and Hasten. Helen Ruth, also a soprano, offered 
Just Something. These Days Gone By and If Flowers 
Could Speak, in an expressive manner. Charlotte Harvis, 
coloratura, delighted her hearers with her splendid rendition 
of Fluttering Birds and the Wee Butterfly, while Frederick 
Wolkow’s one number, Rachem, served to display his bari- 
tone voice to excellent advantage. All in all, despite the fact 
that two of her loveliest numbers did not appear on the 
program, Nichavo and the Cry of the Woman, it was 
an evening of triumph for Mana-Zucca as well as for 
Mr. Roxas, 


Martha Baird Wins Success in London 

Martha Baird, a young American pianist, has been well 
received in concert in London. Following one of her re- 
cent appearances with Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra 
the Yorkshire Observer stated that she showed distinct 
evidence of more than usual ability and gave an excep- 
tionally fine performance of Mozart’s D minor concerto. 
According to the same paper, she has a brilliant technic 
and has brains as well as brilliancy and played the concerto 
with delightful freshness and vivacity. Her most recent 
London engagement was on Sunday evening, November 23, 
at the Queen’s Hall, in joint recital with Joseph Hislop. 

Miss Baird played Campbell-Tipton’s piano suite, The 
Seasons in Paris, and has added both that and his dramatic 
Sonata Heroic to her recital repertory for this season. 


Carlo Galefhi in Vienna Debut 
Vienna, October 28.—Carlo Galeffi, Italian baritone, made 
his Vienna debut and, incidentally, his first appearance on 
a German stage, at the Staatsoper last night, with great 
success. He sang Rigoletto, in an all Italian performance, 
in which Alfred Piccaver, as the Duca, made his farewell 
appearance at Vienna prior to his American season. P. B. 


Success of Chaliapin’s Daughter 
Rome, November 7.—The daughter of the great Feodor 
Chaliapin—Lydia, a contralto (almost a bass!)—is sing- 
ing with success at the Salone Margherita, a variety thea- 
ter, with a Russian company. ee A 
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“In the course of my career, covering nearly thirty 
years, I have had the use of more than a dozen 
different make pianos. None has given me the 
delight, however, that I now enjoy with the grand 
piano which you have recently sold to me.” 
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NASHVILLE SYMPHONY SERIES 
BOASTS “SOLD-OUT” HOUSE 


Sousa Forces Acclaimed—De Luca Makes Deep Impression 
—Spalding Presented by Centennial Club—Lydia 
Mason Granted Juilliard Fellowship— 

Other News 

Nashville, Tenn., November 12.—The Nashville Symphony 
Orchestra has resumed its activities in preparation for its 
fifth season of six Sunday afternoon concerts. The budget 
of the orchestra, approximately $10,000, has been nearly 
raised by popular subscription, the subscribers being entitled 
to season seats to the amounts of their contributions. The 
concerts, of which the first falls on December 21, will be 
held this year in Loew's Vendome Theater, which has gener- 
ously been put at the rw of the symphony at a nominal 
fee. Season seats cost $10, 5, and $2.50, the boxes being re- 
served for the subscribers of $100 and over. At this writing 
the house, which holds 1,500, is virtually sold out. 

At a recent annual election of the Nashville Symphony 
Society Charles Mitchell was re-elected president; Mrs. [. 
Milton Cook, vice-president ; George Pullen Jackson, secre- 
tary, and Perkins Sexton, treasurer. F. Arthur Henkel, 
who has conducted the orchestra since its inception, was 
appointed to this office for another year. The orchestra 
will consist this year of fifty-five players, all local musicians. 
Soloists for the six concerts will be drawn mainly from 
Nashville and the south, This is in accord with the policy 
of the Symphony Society since its organization, a policy of 
local development and of encouragement to local artists, 
both instrumental and vocal. 

Sousa’s BANp. 

The local concert season was opened a few weeks ago by 
two performances of Sousa’s Band and its brace of soloists, 
among which Norma Fauchald, soprano, was outstanding. 
Large audiences greeted the conductor and his forces at 
both concerts and the verdict of local critics was that Mr. 
Sousa has never brought a band that did better work. The 
programs featured such good things as the Hosmer rhap- 
sody, The Ethiopian; the Sousa suite, Looking Upward; 
the finale from Giordano’s Andre Chenier, and Richard 
Strauss’ Don Juan. Miss Fauchald created a favorable im- 
pression by her singing of Sousa’s Serenade of Seville, 
Delibes’ Maids of Cadiz and other numbers. The Sousa 
concerts were given under the local auspices of the Ryman 
Auditorium Improvement Company, Mrs. L. C. Naff, 
manager. 





De Luca Deticurts, 

The second concert in the Ryman Auditorium Series was 
given October 26 by Giuseppe De Luca, with Mary Manley, 
coloratura soprano, as assisting artist, and Edwin Stein- 
brook, accompanist. Mr. De Luca made a deep and favor- 
able impression on his Nashville hearers, whose response to 
his vocal offerings proved a veritable ovation. His program 
was selected from the works of Massenet, Pergolesi, Hahn, 
Pessard, Denza and Fatue, with dignified encores like Cad- 
man’s At Dawning and Edwards’ God Bless You. 

SPALDING HEARD. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, was the first offering this 
season of the music department of the Centennial Club, of 
which Mrs. Robert Lusk is chairman. His recital was 
given on November 4 in the auditorium of the club before a 
large and responsive audience. The program was quite 
Catholic, beginning with Tartini’s Pastorale and going on 
into works by Veracini, Cesar Franck, Debussy, Chabrier, 
Wieniawski and Paganini. The Cesar Franck sonata in A 
major was doubtless the most effective of Mr. Spalding’s 
program, a number, incidentally, which gave the audience an 
opportunity to hear some splendid piano work by Andre 
Benoist. Mr. Spalding made an excellent impression. 

Lyp1A Mason WINS. 

Another tribute to the quality of music instruction which 
is being given to the negroes in Fisk University is the grant- 
ing of one of the thousand-dollar fellowships by the Juilliard 
Music Foundation to Lydia Mason, pianist, who graduated 
from the Fisk music department last spring. Miss Mason 
is now in New York City studying in the studios of the 
foundation under Olga Samaroff. 

Notes. 

The board of the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs 
met in Nashville recently for a two-day session, under the 
presidency of Mrs. J. F. Hill of Memphis. The meetings 
were featured by reports from the various state committees 
and discussions of the contests for young professional musi- 
cians which will be held next April, and of the federation’s 
activities in promoting better music conditions in the public 
schools of the state. 

In a recent meeting of the board of the Tennessee Music 
Teachers’ Association, held in this city, it was decided to 
follow up the successful state-wide music memory contest of 
last year with a more comprehensive one during the present 
school year. The association decided also to foster again 
the All-State High School Orchestra along much the same 
lines as last year when over 100 selected pupil-players 
gathered from eighteen high school orchestras and piayed a 
program before the State Educational Association ee 
ville. G. P 


Edna Indermaur Active 
Edna Indermaur, contralto, is having an active season. 
She is booked for several Messiah engagements during the 
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Christmas holidays, one of them being in Worcester, Mass., 
on December 30. She will appear with the New York 
Oratorio Society on April 8 in The Beatitudes. Follow- 
ing her debut recital in New York, the Evening Telegraph 
stated: “Edna Indermaur disclosed a nobly endowed con- 
tralto voice. Naive and unaffected dignity of presence, 
coupled with fine sincerity, contributed greatly to a sub- 
stantial artistic success. Her voice is resonant and rich in 
the lower tones and she managed it well in the higher 
passages.” 





Jené De Donath Versatile 


Jené De Donath, violinist, has filled numerous concert 
engagements and won the unstinted approval of both the 
public and the press. That he is versatile is evident from 
the fact that he also is a composer, conductor and pianist 
and has received the Degree of Doctor of Law from the 
University of Budapest. Mr. De Donath’s studies were 
pursued in Budapest, Hungary, with Emil Bare and in 
Cologne, Germany, with Brahm-Eldering. He was-a teach- 
er of violin at the Conservatory of Budapest, and at the 
Academy of Music at Geneva, Switzerland, he taught violin, 





JENO DE DONATH., 


chamber music and orchestra playing. It was in 1922 that 


Mr. Donath became soloist, concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra of Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


Mr. De Donath has many laudatory press notices both 
from this country and abroad. Following an appearance 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the Tribune stated: “Jené Donath 


made a sensation by the eatery of his paying 3 and the 
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rament. He has a sure technic and 
eeling the beautiful works of Handel, 
ugnani, Tartini, Goldmark and Rameau. He had a com- 
lete success.” One of his appearances in Atlantic City, 
Te inspired the critic of the Atlantic City Gazette to 
say that “He is a finished artist of the highest degree.” 
From a batch of excellent press notices received in Phila- 
delphia, the following salient excerpt is quoted to give some 
idea of the high esteem in which he is held in that city: 
“Dr. De Donath plays with the technical command of a mas- 
ter, emphasizing last evening the excellent impression which 
he made upon his former appearance, and indicating that 
he is destined to repeat in this country his distinguished 
success in Europe.” The foregoing is representative of the 
critical praise received by the violinist wherever he appears. 


warmth of his tem 
fm with great 


Ida Haggerty-Snell’s Pupils in Recital 

Before an audience which completely filled Knabe Hall, 
Ida Haggerty-Snell gave a sant concert on November 
13. Among the participants were vocal and piano pupils, 
comprising Mildred Goodfriend, Sara Singer, Carolyn Duke, 
Dorothy Barlow, Charlotte O'Donoghue, May Steigerwald, 
Alice McElroy, Elizabeth Clark, Joseph Benenati, Anne 
Winterbottom; Monde Farmer, Carmelina Arra, and Marie 
Rosic. The program consisted of compositions by Beetho 
ven, Park, Gartlan, Puccini, Godard, Finden, Edwards, 
Mozart, Campbell-Tipton, Mascheroni, Mascagni, Thayer, 
Coates, Neidlinger, Prindle-Scott, Curran, Beringer, Verdi, 
Lawson, and Bube. The accompanists were Elizabeth Duffy 
and Ralph Edison. Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s work was highly 
commented upon by the large audience 


Renée Chemet for Bagby Musicale 


Renée Chemet has been reéngaged to appear on January 
5 at one of Albert Morris Bagby’s Monday Morning Musi 
cales at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
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Franco-American Musical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin 

This is the fourth October issue of the bulletin issued 
from time to time by this society which it devoted to the 
interests of modernistic music. It is edited by Ely Jade, 
who is in private life Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz, and the 
associate editor is Greta Torpadie. 

This issue contains a biographical skeich of Arnold 
Schoenberg by Stefan Freund, an article on Polytonality 
and Atonality by Darius Milhaud, and an article on The 
French School of Music Since 1789 by J. Herscher-Clement, 
as well as reports from the various chapters of this or- 
ganization and several pages of paragraphs giving details 
of the activities of members and of other musicians inter- 
ested in the progress of modernism. 


The biographical sketch of Schoenberg is the most use- 
ful that | have found anywhere, it being not a series of 
personal opinions but merely a succession of dates, each 


date followed by some information as to what Schoenberg 
was doing at that particular time. The first date of im- 
portance is 1897, in which year Schoenberg made a piano 
transcription of an opera by his teacher, Zemlinsky, and 
composed a quartet in D major. The last of the dates are 
of this year and deal with successful productions of Schoen- 


berg’s works, notably the Italian productions under the 
auspices of Casella. Anyone who desires a compact and 
compiete outline of Schoenberg's career will do well to 
obtain this issue of the Franco-American Bulletin. 
Darius Milhaud has written in this article an interesting 
and truly scientific account of the matter which all the 
world is discussing just now, Polytonality and Atonality; 
which I assume to mean the use of many keys simultane- 
ously and the absence of any key whatever. This is a 


subject which can hardly be discussed within the limits of a 
review, and would require extended musical examples for 
its proper presentation. I must say, however, that I do not 
feel that Mr. Milhaud proves any one of the points which 
he takes up. 

The whole question resolves itself into this: Is the 
human mind capable of listening to music and of appre- 
ciating melody without at least the subconscious imagina- 
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tion of a simple basic harmony? Mr. Milhaud begins his 
argument quoting a canon from Bach, and points to a 
measure where he says there is a “slip” in the writing 
“which would disappear if the superposition of two tonalities 
were allowed.” But the fact is that there is onl 
in the writing according to rules which even Bach evi- 
dently felt were obsolete and which today no one pays any 
attention to. The basic harmony and tonality of this canon 
is absolutely clear, and this entire theoretical discussion of 
the use of several keys at once must be based upon some- 
thing more solid than criticism of “slips” made by the 
illustrious Bach. 

It may not be out of place to point out that as many as 
twelve or thirteen years ago I wrote an article which was 
sublished in the Musica Courter, entitled A Defense of 

iscord, in which I took up this very point (although 
modernism was then very much in its infancy) and showed 
that although Bach and others had used discords as harsh 
as any the moderns have ever used, yet he never used them 
except in such a way that the basic harmony was firmly 
established. 

Casella argues also for a well established basic harmony, 
but seems to believe (unless my memory is at fault) that 
it is possible to have a basic harmony in several keys at 
once—that is to say, two basic harmonies used simultane- 
ously. But so far as I can understand Mr. Milhaud in 
the article now under review, he is prepared to disregard 
the basic harmony principle altogether. But he rather 
weakens his argument by saying that “one can pretend” 
that a certain passage may be analysed in a certain way. 
And then he goes on to “pretend” that an ordinary major 
dominant ninth chord is the chord of G minor set on top of 
the chord of C major. Building on this assumption he 
gives a whole series of examples, showing how any other 
triad could be set on top of the chord of Cseadeis in other 
words that any two keys may be set together. Casella ar- 
rives at exactly the same conclusion from consideration 
of certain very simple harmonies of Debussy, where De- 
bussy actually only introduces a single passing note into 
the dominant harmony. 

Mr. Milhaud quotes a number of passages from various 
writers—Stravinsky, Roussel, Debussy, Bartok and others 
—which he analyses as .either using several keys at the 
saine time or no key at all, but which any musician not 
enamoured of this modernistic idea would analyze as suc- 
cessions of dissonant altered notes superimposed upon a 
simple harmonic basis. 

At the close of his article Mr. Milhaud speaks of the 
“absolutely vital necessity of initial melody, which will pre- 
vent the stagnation of these processes in a system otherwise 
stillborn. All the life of a work depends but on the melo- 
dic invention of its author.” 

This is a statement with which every musician will most 
heartily agree, and I believe it serves fully to destroy the 
force of whatever arguments may be made in favor of 
polytonality, atonality, and the other modernistic theories 
under whatever name they may be masked—for. it has yet 
to be proved that melody can written in the absence of 
a well defined basic harmony. ‘Let one of the modernists 
show us a melody that we recognize as such which has no 
harmonic basis or which has a harmonic basis in two keys 
at once or in no key at all, and we will then be prepared 
to accept pretty nearly anything that they may propose. 
Until that time we must believe that these systems are, in 
fact, stillborn. : : : 

There now remains a discussion of the article on De- 
bussy and Impressionism. Unfortunately space forbids 
very much discussion of this subject, but it is interesting, 
in view of what I have just written, to quote the follow- 
ing: “It was more from the spirit and genius that renova- 
tion came than by a system.” Some of the modernists 
might do well to think over that truth. 

This article is one of the best that has come to my at- 
tention upon the subject of this greatest of all French com- 
posers—and, in my estimation, one of the very greatest 
composers of his generation. Our author properly asso- 
ciates Debussy with the entire French tendency of his 
day in literature and painting, and says—a point that is 
very often missed—that “The need of freedom and of deli- 
cacy proceeded quite as much from the symbolist poets or 
from Puvis de Chavannes as from Debussy’s music.” 
And it is rather surprising to find in another place in this 
article that our author objects to what we call Debussyism 
and the Debussy School. The fact is, that no writer in 
modern times, scarcely even Wagner, had such widespread 
influence as Debussy. One need only to go into any café or 
popular theater, to say nothing of places where serious 
music is played, to hear suggestions of the things that had 
their insipiency in the magnificent genius of Debussy, who 
faithfully interpreted the spirit of France in his music. 

It is rather strange to find our author taking a sort of 
apologetic, defensive tone in this article. He seems to feel 
that it must be proved that Debussy is a classic writer, and 
that his style and manner must be defended. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Debussy knew all about the 
classic school and had thorough admiration and: apprecia- 
tion for it. In his own style he developed the side of the 
classic school which lends itself to the expression of moods. 
and I think that the word impressionism. whatever it may 
be assumed generally to mean, must with respect to De- 
bussy be felt to convey his obvious intention to make mood 
the basis of his inspiration. Our author seems to feel that 
impressionism is merely a physical and sensual impression. 
but that is certainly not what I would understand by it, and 
I very much doubt if others understand it in that material- 
istic manner. 

The Franco-American Musical Society is to be com- 
mended for presenting in its Bulletin matter of such genu- 
ine and widespread interest. F. P. 





Neuschwander-Hastings Recital 


Kathryn Jamieson Neuschwander. pianist and artist-pupil 
of Louise Stillman, gave a joint recital at the Staten Island 
Academy on November 15. with Annadele Hastings. so- 
prano, Miss Neuschwander’s first group was composed of 
Bach’s Bourees in G major and G minor and a Beethoven 
sonata; her second group was all-Chopin, with a third group 
composed of Moszkowski’s Air de Ballet and the Liszt para- 
phrase on Rigoletto airs. She nlays with brilliancy and 
much poetic appreciation for the fine naunces. All through 
her performance the brilliancy of her technic showed her 
excellent training. 

Miss Hastings’ first group was composed of airs from 
Handel, the second group containing an additional Handel 
number, with the popular Rimsky-Korsakoff Chanson In- 


a “slip” ° 
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doue and Roger’s Star. Her last group was mode uP of the 
Woodford-Finden Kashmira Song, Pearl Curran’s Ho! Mr. 
Piper and Rain and Song of the Open, by La Forge. 





THE LONDON SEASON 


ou be kind enough to tell me cone wenn is —_— by 
ere when the most 


“Will 

the ‘London season,’ for I would like to go t 

music is to be heard—that is, the most important music? It seems 

to me there is music pay all the year round, but have been told 

I ought to go over for ‘the season,’ so would like to know just 

when that is.” 

What is known in London as the season commences in May and 
ends the last of July. During that time all the fashionable world 
crowds to London, where festivities of all sorts go on uninterruptedly, 
day and night, just one terrific rush for two and a half months with 
every kind of amusement and wapeamnens crowded into every twenty- 
four hours. This is, of course, the season for music, opera (if there 
is any opera in London), special plays at the theaters, and in fact 
the supreme efforts of the an are put forth to assist in making the 
season a brilliant success. Of course there is music to be heard during 
the winter, after the symphony orchestras and choral societies com- 
mence their winter work, but it is that time in the spring and summer 
that your friend probably ‘means. August finds itself deserted of its 
gay society people; they have gone and made room for the crowds of 
Americans and other tourists who invade England and the continent 
every year. 

It is said, however, that the summer season is getting to be yearly 
of less importance, and that social and musical events are being dis- 
tributed more and more evenly remy the year. The winter music 
season, while perhaps socially not so brilliant, is today practically as 
important as the summer one and more extensive, 

NICCOLO PAGANINI 
“What exact method or books did Niccolo Paganini study after 
he first started to take up the violin? How can many noble writers 
state that the devil guided his hand when God Himself had crowned 
him a genius? How and by whom was music first originated?” 

It is doubtful if the information which you ask about is to be had 
anywhere. It is doubtful also if any particular method was used. 
He began to study as a very young lad and probably learned by rule 
of thumb, so to say, from his teacher. As to your inquiry: “How can 
many noble writers state that the devil guided his hand when God 
Himself had crowned him a genius?” as you grow older and your 
acquaintance with literature widens, you will discover that “noble 
writers” will make statements of any sort without blinking an eye. 

Replying to your third question, musical notation as we know it 
today was the invention of Guido, of Arezzo. There will be a very 
interesting article about Guido in the Musica Courier within the 
next few weeks, and there was an equally interesting one about 
Paganini in the Musica Courier of June 19, 1924, 


‘Recent Engagements for May Korb 


May Korb, soprano, was booked to appear as one of the 
soloists at the Biltmore Morning Musicale in New York 
on Thursday, November 21. The following evening, Novem- 
ber 22, she gave a recital with Norman Jollif, baritone, 
at Columbia University. November 28 found her singing 
in Easton, Pa., and December 3 she gave a recital at 
Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J. 


Fine Artists in Joint Program 
An interesting joint program will be given in Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, on December 8 by Inga Julievna, Nor- 
wegian lyric coloratura soprano; Henri Scott, basso; Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist; Mary Miller Mount, accompanist, and 
Henry Gurney, tenor. 


Mary Wood Chase Returns 
_ Mary Wood Chase recently returned from a board meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Music Clubs, which met 
in Pittsburgh, November 17. 

While en route, Miss Chase, with other members of the 
board, were guests of the Opera Association in Cleveland, 
at the second performance of the American opera, Alglala, 
by De Leone; the Cleveland Orchestra, on Saturday after- 
noon, and at the home of Mrs. Frank Seiberling in Akron 
on Sunday. 





Hayden to Sing in Taunton 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been engaged by the Ladies 
Leong Club of Taunton, Mass., for its concert on Janu- 
ary 27, 
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BALTIMORE HEARS SCHIPA 
WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


Chicago Opera Announcements Made—Heifetz Enjoyed— 
Stefi Geyer Soloist With Orchestra—Notes 


Baltimore, Md., November 17.—Announcement of the 
operas to be sung by the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
here in February has created quite a stir among not only 
lovers of music but Baltimoreans generally. The visit of 
the Chicago company is more than a mere musical event, 
and a capacity house with hundreds standing is bound to 
be the condition at each opera. The operas will be presented 
on February 11, 12 and 14. 

Heiretz Enjovep 

Baltimore has just had a busy week of music. Jascha 
Heifetz made his only appearance of the season on November 
10, it marking the first of the series of concerts under the 
management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. Mr. Heifetz was in 
fine form and gave one of the most pleasing: recitals heard 
here in many years. 

Scurpa Hearp Wit N. Y. SymMpHony 

The first of the series of concerts by the New York Sym- 
phony took place on November 12, with Tito Schipa, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, as soloist. Dr. Damrosch and his 
orchestra were greeted by a large audience. The program 
ran the gamut from an orthodox Beethoven symphony to 
the modern Pacific 231 of Honegger. The conductor pre- 
faced the Honegger number with an interesting talk con- 
cerning it. 

It was the first Baltimore appearance of Schipa and he 
was the recipient of a tremendous ovation, one that was well 
deserved in every way. 

Ster1 Geyer Hearn With OrcHesTRA 

The second concert of the season by the Baltimore Sym- 
phony was given on the evening of November 16 and as 
usual every seat was occupied, with hundreds standing. 
Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding was the symphony and the 
orchestra presented the number in a delightful manner. 
Stefi Geyer, the Swiss violinist, was the soloist and she was 





recalled again and again after her rendition of the Mendels- 


sohn concerto in E minor. 
Notes 

While here Mr. Damrosch conferred with Municipal 
Director Frederick R. Huber, and a number of leaders of 
local singing organizations relative to the large civic chorus 
taking part in the rendition of Beethoven’s Ninth, to be given 
at the February concert of the New York Sym shony. 

Mr. Damrosch also announced while here that his organiza- 
tion would play the so-called Lanier Symphony, composed 
by Gustav Strube, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Concert Orchestra. The number will be given in New York, 
Washington and Baltimore and Mr. Strube will conduct it 
in all three cities. 

Alfred Oswald, of the piano department of the Peabody 
Conservatory, was the soloist at the weekly Peabody recital. 
Mr. Oswald displayed a remarkable technic which enabled 
him to offer works, calling for rapid execution, with smooth- 
ness and ease. 

The third of the organ recitals in the auditorium of the 
Maryland Casualty Company was given on November 16 by 
Imogen Rothel Matthews, organist of Mt. Vernon Methodist 
Episcopal Church. She was assisted by Samuel Stern, cellist, 
and Albert A. Newcomb, tenor, both well known in local 
musical circles. E. D. 


Rhys Morgan Scores in Erie 


Erie, Pa. November 16.—Rhys Morgan, Welsh tenor, 
soloist’ with the Musical Art Society on November 12, 
captivated a critical audience by his good singing and, 
after a sizeable program and several encores, left them 
with a taste for more. Seldom has any one artist been so 
cordially welcomed here as was Mr. Morgan. But it was 
due to his excellent artistry which covered all the details 
of good singing, together with a versatile talent for in- 
terpretation and, underlying all, sincerity and naturalness. 
His voice is not overlaid with artifice nor any superficiality. 
He uses it well, and whether the effect desired is a dramatic 
climax, a smart artistic effect or just a lilting flow of lyric 
melody, the production is sincere and true. He was heard 
in O Cool Is the Valley, Koemmenich; Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces, Old English; Joy, Gaul; The Last Song, 
Rogers; Recondita, from La Tosca; Lonely Hours, Eng- 
lish; Sing Again, Protheroe; some Scotch songs and a half 
a dozen encores, besides acting as soloist with the chorus 
in the closing number, Evening Hymn, Reinecke. 

The chorus, directed by Eugene A. Haesener, achieved a 
high standard of ast in a delightful unhackneyed program. 
Ann Wilson, contralto, and Marjorie Vaul, soprano, were 
assisting soloists. Stewart Wille accompanied Mr. Mor- 
gan and Elsie Loomis gave the choral accompaniments. 

An informal reception was given for Mr. Morgan and 
the chorus after the concert. M. Mc 
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Harold Bryson Displays “High Musicianshiy” 

Harold Bryson, baritone and associate teacher of singing 
with Arthur Philips, recently gave a successful recital in 
Brooklyn, with Olive Robertson at the piano. The Daily 
Eagle noted that he sang with a baritone voice of “con- 
siderable range and excellent quality,” and in songs of 
Schubert, Strauss, Puget, Massenet, Leoni and Kaun, the 
Standard Union declared that there was “ verve and vitality, 
a high musicianship and excellent diction.” 

George Owen, tenor, a Bryson pupil, has been engaged by 
Erno Rapee for the Fox Theater, Philadelphia, as a member 
of a quartet. Mr. Owen is a former pupil of Mr. Bryson’s 
at Syracuse, and is continuing his work with him in New 
York. Raymond Green, tenor, another Bryson artist, has 
been engaged by the Shuberts for the leading role of Blos- 
som Time, which is now on tour. 


Frieda Klink Busy in Europe 

Frieda Klink, American contralto, who made such a 
decided success in Central Europe in recitals last spring, is 
filling some notable engagements there this winter. On 
October 23 and 25 she was one of the soloists with the 
Munich Bach Verein in a program of Bach cantatas. On 
December 11 and 12 she will be contralto soloist at a per- 
pormance of the Bach Christmas oratorio by the Berlin 
Singakadamie, under the direction of Paul von Klenau. 
During the summer Miss Klink sang at a number of well 
known German watering places. The Bad Kreux Anzeiger 
said: “The Vienna and Berlin critics who included Fraulein 
Klink among the foremost alto singers of the day, were 
perfectly right in their judgment.” Later, in the same re- 
port, the paper referred to her as “a star of the first mag- 
nitude.” 


Alberto Terrasi in Recital 


On November 18, at the S. P. A. E. Hall, New York, 
Alberto Terrasi, baritone, who has sung leading roles in 
opera both abroad and in this country, gave his farewell 
concert before leaving with the Savoy Opera Company on 
a tour of South America. On this occasion Mr. Terrasi 
upheld the fine reputation he had already established for 
himself by his delightful and artistic interpretations of the 
various numbers. He has a splendid voice, of good volume 
and sympathetic quality. He was heartily received by his 


audience. 
were Margaret Hamil, 


The assisting artists 
Lucrezia Avilla, violinist; Lucy Avella, accompanist ; 


soprano ; 
Pas- 


quale Rubiao, tenor; Lucia Giardina, pianist, P. Rubino and 


Mrs. Ranquelli, accompanists. 


Wildermann Institute Scholarships 


The four scholarships offered by the Wildermann Insti- 
tute were won by one Brooklyn young lady and three from 
Staten Island. The Beddie full scholarship of forty weeks 
went to Sarah Goodman, of Port Richmond; the Paula 
Kormendy partial scholarship to Jane Petranish, of Rose- 
bank; the Maria Maier partial scholarship to Mildred Beh- 
len, of Brooklyn, and the Bertholda partial one to little six- 
year-old Hyman Jacobs, who gave evidence of being an 
exceptionally talented child. Each of these students will 
receive personal instruction from Miss Wildermann herself 
and is entitled to the complete course in theory, ear training 
harmony, etc. 

Madelein Miller, who has been under Miss Wildermann’s 
guidance ever since this well known artist and teacher took 
up teaching in this country, will be the first music student 
of Staten Island to receive in a Staten Island institution the 
soloist’s diplomas for piano, which will be conferred upon her 
at the first commencement of the Wildermann Institute, to 
be held next June. Others working toward diplomas and 
certificates are Angeline Rizzo, Yetta Sanntorzic, Jane 
Petranish, Dorothy VanCleaf, Mildred Behlen, and Sister 
Imelda, head of the music department at the Motherhouse 
of the Sister of Divine Charity, who hails from Vienna and 
Budapest. 


Miinz’ Pacific Coast Dates 


Recent and forthcoming dates for ee Miinz’s 
Pacific Coast tour are as follows pecemings 1, San Fran- 
cisco; 2, in Merced, Cal.; 4, Los Angeles, Cal.: 8, Vancou- 
ver, B. C.; 10, Portland, Ore.; 15, Bellingham, Wash.; 18 
Sacramento, Cal. His Pacific Coast appearances were ar- 
ranged by Selby Oppenheimer of San Francisco, L. E 
Behymer of Los Angeles, and Steers & Coman of Port- 
land, Ore. 


Scott Songs at Chickering Hall 


On Tuesday evening, December 9, John Prindle Scott will 
ee sent a program of his songs at Chickering Hall, New 

York, for the Music Students’ League. The numbers will 
be given by Hanna Johnson, soprano; Oliver Stewart, tenor ; 
Joseph Kayser, baritone; Norman Curtis and Florence Ald- 
rich, pianists, with Mr. ‘Scott accompanying the singers 
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How Roderick White Spent His Summer 


Roderick White, the violinist, recently returned to New 
York, having had a delightful Summer in California, where 
he played numerous concerts, perhaps the most interesting 
being his association with the Santa Barbara Chamber Music 
Society, consisting of Howard and Arthur Bliss, Henry and 
Mrs. Eicheim, Paul McCoole, Albert King and Mr. White, 
and from this personnel were drawn members for various 
concerts, 

The Chamber Music Concerts were given in Montecito 
and nearby places and the programs included such interesting 
numbers as a three piano concerto of Bach’s with strings, 
sonata for two violins and piano by Milhaud, sonata for two 
violins and piano by Bach and one by Handel. At some 
of these concerts Mr. White played the Respighi sonata and 
the Schubert trio with the Bliss brothers. With such an 
unusual personnel it is not surprising that these concerts 
were greatly enjoyed by all members. Mr. White played 
several times with Donald Francis Tovey, 
pupil of Joachim, who proved to be a great 
inspiration. 

Mr. White had considerable success as 
soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony, 
appearing also at the Santa Barbara 
Women’s Club, which, along with his ap- 
pearance with the Chamber Music Society 
and solo engagements in Southern Cali- 
fornia rounded out a full Summer season. 

Mr. White tells a few amusing little in- 
cidents of the trip to the coast. 

“In Montecito they were holding a Span- 
ish fiesta for a week and everyone entered 
into the spirit of the occasion, adorning 
themselves in Spanish costume and in mer- 
ry making generally, My younger brother 
plays a guitar very well and he inveigled 
me into joining him and playing in the real 
Spanish style. He had a friend, inciden- 
tally, who played the accordion extremely 
well and they gave a concert at the Patio 
before two hundred people. A _ sort of 
strolling gypsy band they were. Those two 
fellows chided me about being the educated 
musician and dared me to join them in the 
classy as well as the classical music. And 
as I can play as well by ear, I became, so 
to speak, a low-brow for a while, and 
threw myself into the rollicking bar-room 
melodies with a vengeance. We had lots of 
sport. I also learned to play the Chinese 
fiddle and the viola during the Summer. 

“Incidentally, our gardener, Martin Vota, 
had once played the violin and last Sum- 
mer renewed with happiness an old ac- 
quaintance with Pietro, the well-known 
accordeon player. Vota unearthed an old 
violin which, when fixed up and tuned was 
really quite good, so much so, that George 
McClellan, of the business end of the Los 
Angeles Symphony, wanted to buy it, offering the gardener 
fifty dollars, which offer was refused because the old fellow 
thought he would be cheating McClellan. I don’t believe he 
would have traded it for my Strad!” and Mr. White laughed. 
“And because McClellan didn’t get the old violin, he gave 
up all idea of taking up his playing again!” 

Mr. White mentioned still another funny incident worth 
telling. It seems late one night after a rehearsal in Monte- 
cito, he and his friends wandered into a cafeteria, and as a 
joke gave an informal concert there for those present, 
nearly all of whom they knew. Later, when Mr. White was 
to give a concert there and a poster of him had been placed 
in the window, he was amused to read underneath his name, 
in a scrawling hand, these words: “This guy played here!” 

Mr. White will soon fill some concerts in Michigan with 
and without orchestra. In January he will have another 
tour. His programs include the Glazounoff concertos, the 
Respighi sonata, the Bach sonata, and many other old and 
new works for violin, among the novelties being one by 
Wheeler Beckett, who wrote this year’s Boheman Club Ray. 

sy 


Colin O’More Enjoys Western Success 

Following his Carnegie Hall recital on October 5 before 
a large audience, Colin O’More left immediately for his 
native State of Arkansas to give a series of twelve concerts 
in the Southwest under the immediate direction of Horner 
and Witte of Kansas City. This part of the tour took him 
as far south as Galveston and Houston, Tex. On October 
14 and 15 he gave joint recitals with Cyrena Van Gordon, 
of the Chicago Opera, before the Mid-Western Teachers’ 
Association in Hutchinson, Kans., featuring French songs on 
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Friday and American songs on Saturday, finishing up with 
the inevitable group of Irish ballads to which he added many 
encores. Continuing on through Nebraska, Iowa and 
Minnesota he completed the first part of his tour as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on November 2. 
Eastern engagements will keep him busy along with his 
recording until Christmas when he will open a five weeks’ 
engagement with the National Civic Opera Company in 
Montreal and Quebec, afterwards making another western 
trip which will take him to the Coast. 


Swinford with Beckhard and Macfarlane 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, who has become a favorite 
with American audiences in recital, oratorio and festival 
fields, announces that he is now under the exclusive manage- 
ment of Beckhard & Macfarlane. Mr. Swinford found 
that the managerial side of his professional life was becom- 
ing too burdensome, and decided that being a successful 





(1) Roderick White; (2) Howard Bliss, cellist, and Roderick White in an 
interesting duet, and (3) Howard Bliss, Henry Hicheim, composer and 
violinist, and Roderick White, photographed in Santa Barbara, Cal. 


artist was a big enough job for one man. “However, any 
artist who has managed himself,” says Swinford, “can testify 
that if anyone works harder than the artist, it is the man- 
ager. It was a great experience, but | am glad that I can 
now devote all my time and energy to my tours.” 


W. Warren Shaw Artist in Successful Debut 


Anton Civoru, a Russian basso and pupil of W. Warren 
Shaw, made his debut in song recital at the High School 
Auditorium at Bloomfield, N. J., on November 18, scoring 
a great success. Civoru sings with splendid authority and 
fine vocal control. The Volga Boat Song was sung in a 
manner which aroused the greatest enthusiasm on the part 
of his audience. His program, which consisted of Russian, 
German and Italian songs, was well delivered throughout 
and stamped him as an artist. A 


Lewis Howell in Witherspoon Hall Recital 

Lewis James Howell, baritone, gave his annual recital at 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 20, when a large audience demonstrated by its applause 
that it thoroughly enjoyed the difficult program presented. 
Mr. Howell was assisted by Nina Prettyman Howell, vio- 
linist, and William Sylvano Thunder, who accompanied 
both the baritone and the violinist. 








New York Trio Popular in Lawrence 


The New York Trio gave its first concert of the season 
in its usual series of four concerts at Lawrence, L. L., on 
Sunday evening, November 9. This is the fifth season that 
the New York Trio has been engaged at Lawrence. 








Austins Music-Dramatic 
Conservatory of Chicago 


Another year has been added to the ac- 
tivities and longevity of the Auditorium 
Music-Dramatic Conservatory of Chicago 
at the head of which are its founders, Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein, who enter on 
the present season with vim, vigor and a 
large enrollment. 

The work and accomplishment of these 
two important factors which form an un- 
usual and effective force in preparing 
students for the rostrum as well as the 
concert and operatic stage, are nationally 
known. The public appearances given 
those advanced in opera as well as in re- 
cital, have been productive of many pro- 
fessional engagements for such pupils, 
which is evidenced by the number pub- 
lished during the past season. It is un- 
necessary to introduce these pedagogues 
further; they are at the head of the vocai 
and drama departments respectively and 
are assisted by a faculty of commensu- 
rate strength. The numerous students 
commence this season in newly decorated 
offices and studios, furnished with new 
grand pianos, a new stage, curtain, etc., 
installed in the large conservatory hall, with other acces- 
sories. Many recitals and opera performances are arranged 





KARL BUREN STEIN. 


MRS. KARL BUREN STEIN. 


for the coming year, This conservatory has extended its 
space in the Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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| MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS CARPENTER WORK 


Second “Pop” Concert Enjoyed—Los Angeles Trio Heard— 
Claire Dux Repeats Program—Farrar 
Appears—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., November 15.—The third pair of sym- 
phony concerts offered Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic; the Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator, by John Alden Carpenter, a 
novelty in Los Angeles, and Georges Enesco’s Rhapsodie 
Roumaine. This was an interesting and novel number. 
The concerts continue to be well attended and the usual 
high standard of Conductor Rothwell is maintained. 

Seconp “Por” ENyjoyep 

The second popular concert, given on Sunday afternoon 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, November 2, was unusually 
well attended and the program was of exceptional merit. 
Toska Tolces, pianist, was the soloist and played the Schu- 
mann concerto in A minor in a manner which proved her 
a musician of excellent attainments. Ettore Campana, bari- 
tone, sang the prologue from Pagliacci. He is the pos- 
sessor of a full dramatic voice of beautiful quality. The 
orchestra played two movements from Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Le Coq d'Or, heard for the first time in Los Angeles; the 
Marche Militaire Francaise from Saint-Saéns’ Algerienne 
Suite; Finlandia, Sibelius; Serenade Lyric, Elgar, and Les 
Preludes by Liszt. 

Farrar Hearp 


November 6, Geraldine Farrar gave a tabloid version of 
Carmen at the Philharmonic Auditorium. The large au- 
dience which heard it was a little dubious about the mat- 
ter of tampering with the works of the masters. Miss 
Farrar herself, always dynamic, and those supporting her, 
did good work. 

Los ANGELES Trio ENJoyep 

The Los Angeles Trio, under May McDonald Hope, of- 
fered the first concert of the season at the Ebell Club Au- 
ditorium, October 30; a beautiful program finely played. 
They gave Brahms trio, op. 101, C minor, for the first 
number, a Brahms sonata for piano and violin; and Dvorak’s 
op. 90 closed the program. May McDonald Hope, pianist ; 
Sylvain Noack, violinist, and Ilya Bronson, cellist, compose 
the trio and are all worthy artists. 

Crarre Dux Presentep sy HicGH ScHoor 


Claire Dux, celebrated soprano, was presented by the 
Hollywood High School in recital at their auditorium. She 
gave practically the same program as at the Philharmonic 
the week before. Seidler Winkler was a delightful ac- 
companist. 

Notes 

The Ellis Club gave its initial concert at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium on November 5. As is their time-honored cus- 
tom at the first concert of the season, the members sang 
Sullivan’s The Long Day Closes in memory of its founder, 
Charles J. Ellis, It was first sung thirty-six years ago. 
Marjorie Dodge, soprano, was the soloist of the evening 
and was well received. The club work was as usual of a 
high order. 

In the latter part of October, Gregor and Alexander 
Cherniavsky, violinist and pianist, two exceptionally fine 
artists, gave a program of merit at the Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium before a large audience. 

Five pupils of Leona Neblitt gave an interesting program 
at Chickering Hall on October 31 

October 23 the Zoellner Quartet appeared in Culbertson 
Hall, California Institute of Technology, in the first of its 
series of concerts. 

The Orpheus Four have gone to Sacramento, where they 
will fill three engagements. 

John Smallman sang eight groups of songs before the 
Highland Park Ebell Club, November 4. 

The second of a series of piano recitals, given at the 
Nature Music School, was played by Grace Senior Brierly, 
November 6. She presented works by Handel-Brahms, 
Scriabine, Sapelnikoff, Debussy, Stinehart, Dvorak and 
Chopin. 

A new and fully organized music school, the Southern 
California Conservatory of Music, was launched last week 
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under the management of Jacob Weinstein, a Chicago pianist. 

The board of directors consists of May McDonald Hope, 
Fritz Gaillard, Andre McQuarre, Frederick Herman, Mar- 
tin Staples and Jacob Weinstein. Quarters have been en- 
gaged in the Music Arts Building and they will soon be 
operating fully. The purpose of the school is to graduate 
students as a university does. 

William Pilcher sang Tannhauser for the Opera Reading 
Club, under Conrad Nagel, November 3 

Fourteen pupils of Olga Steeb participated in a recital 
given October 8. 

Beatrice Fenner, blind twenty year old composer and poet, 
has had a number of songs accepted by Mme. Galli-Curcs 
and Claire Dux. The former sang some of the songs to 
Dr. Eugene E. Noble, director of the Juilliard Foundation, 
who offered Miss Fenner a scholarship and she will go to 
New York City to continue her studies. 

November 6, Manager Behymer was receiving congratu- 
lations on his birthday, which was also celebrated by a 
banquet at the Gamut Club of which he is To Some 


200 guests were present. ra. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
HAS GRAINGER AS SOLOIST 


“Pop” Concerts Begin—Jacobi Symphony Praised—Alma 
Gluck Sings to Large Audience—Farrar Heard—Children 
Offer Armistice Program—Pacific Musical Society 
Holds Annual Breakfast—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., November 17.—During the past week 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Alfred Hertz, gave three magnificent programs. Qn the 
afternoon of November 9, Mr, Hertz arranged and conducted 
the first “Pop” concert of the regular subscription series at 
the Curran Theater which charmed the usual capacity audi- 
ence. The overture to Smetana’s The Bartered Bride opened 
the program, following with Saint-Saéns’ ballet suite, Henry 
VIII; overture to Wagner’s Rienzi; Massenet’s Alsatian 
Suite and Chabrier’s Rhapsody Espana. Throughout the 
afternoon the organization played beautifully for, thanks to 
the drilling of Mr. Hertz, we now have an orchestra whose 
technic is excellent ; whose responsiveness is of high degree, 
and whose tone quality i is well blended throughout the various 
choirs. The outstanding feature was the Rienzi overture, for 
it exhibited Mr. Hertz at the zenith of his powers. In the 
interpretation of this Wagner number, the musicians seemed 
to catch the conductor’s spirit and energy and played with 
abandon and enthusiasm. 

GRAINGER SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA, 


The third season of “Pop” concerts, sponsored by our 
Municipal Government, started on the evening of November 
10, when this opening event attracted to the Civic Auditorium 
an audience of approximately 10,000. The soloist of the 
evening was the pianist-composer, Percy Grainger, who gave 
an eloquent reading of the lovely Grieg concerto. Mr. 
Grainger brought fresh beauty to the concerto through his 
wide range of tone colors, pulsating rhythms and cantabile 
style. In response to the enthusiasm, the pianist played his 
own arrangement of Brahms’ Lullaby ‘and several of his com- 
positions in a — that will not soon be forgotten by 
those present. Hertz directed the orchestra with due 
consideration Bee the soloist. 

For the orchestral contributions, Mr. Hertz chose Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s symphonic suite, Scheherazade, and the intro- 
duction to act three of Wagner’s The Mastersingers. Mr. 
Hertz has given us nothing finer than his reading of the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff score, leaving none of the exotic colorings 
and characteristic atmosphere unexpressed, 

Pactric Musica Society Gives ANNUAL BREAKFAST. 

With Mrs. Frederick Crowe, the president of the Pacific 
Musical Society, as toastmaster, the organization held its 
annual breakfast in the gold ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel 
at noon on November 10. The guests of honor included 
Percy Grainger, Dr. Hans Leschke, Mr. and Mrs. Selby C. 
Oppenheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz and Supervisor J. 
Emmet Hayden. The musical program consisted of Liza 
Lehmann’s song cycle, In a Persian Garden, with Uda Wal- 
drop at the piano, the singers being Flora Howell Bruner, 
soprano; Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Hugh J. Wil- 
liams, tenor, and Henry L, Perry, basso. Percy Grainger 
made a few remarks concerning American composers. and 
their influence. Both Dr. Leschke and Supervisor Hayden 
spoke about the impending Spring Music Festival, soliciting 
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the co-operation of all interested in music to assure the suc 
cess of the undertaking. 
300 CHILDREN IN ARMISTICE PROGRAM. 


300 children, from twenty-seven schools, who took part in 
the chorus singing at the Industrial Exposition, gave a simi- 
lar program under the direction of Estelle Carpenter, di- 
rector of music in the public schools, with Rudy Seiger's 
Orchestra, in the lobby of the Hotel Fairmont in honor of 
Armistice Day, November 11. 

Hertz Conpucts Jaconi’'s SyMPHONY. 

A new work has been added to the list of American com- 
positions, Frederick Jacobi’s first symphony received its 
initial performance anywhere in his home city by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Alired Hertz. Well constructed for orchestral ensemble, 
with an impeccable fusion of choirs and adorned with fine 
harmonies, the work conveys the composer's ideas in interest- 
ing colors and euphony. Mr. Hertz's reading of the work 
was noteworthy, An ovation was accorded the composer, 
the conductor and the musicians. 

The other programmed numbers were Vivaldi’s A minor 
concerto for strings, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, which 
brought this concert to a termination. 

AMA Guuck Gives ReciTaL, 


After an absence of several years, Alma Gluck,” soprano, 
gave a song recital under the management of Selby C, Op- 
penheimer on the afternoon of November 16, at the Civic 
Auditorium, where a large size audience tendered her a 
hearty reception. Mme. Gluck’s associate artists were Marie 
Romaet Rosanoff, cellist, and Samuel Chotzinoff, pianist, and 
with their splendid co-operation she delivered a well chosen 
and diversifed program, starting with classics by Haydn, 
Mozart, Handel and Beethoven; continuing with groups of 
German, Russian and English compositions, Her admirable 
musicianship was sensed in every song she interpreted, while 
she expressed the emotional import of each with just the 
correct degree of sentiment. After each group, Mme. Gluck 
was enthusiastically applauded. She added many of the 
songs with which her name has become closely linked. 

FARRAR PRESENTS VERSION OF CARMEN, 

Frank W. Healy presented Geraldine Farrar and her com 

pany in the prima-donna’s own version of Carmen 
Notes. 

Hother Wismer's annual violin recital attracted a large 
audience of representative musicians and the artist's numer- 
ous admirers. His artistic characteristics were revealed in 
an adequate reading of Mozart's E flat concerto; Tartini- 
Kreisler’s variations on a theme of Corelli, and in a group of 
short compositions. Mr. Wismer had the excellent assist- 
ance of Charles Hart at the piano. 

Clarence Eddy, American organist, gave the first free 
municipal organ recital of the 1924-1925 season in the Civic 
Auditorium. 

The San Francisco Trio, composed of Elsie Cook Laraia, 
pianist; William F, Laraia, violinist, and Willem Dehe, cel- 
list, gave its first concert of the present season. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Music, of which Ada 
Clement and Lillian Hodghead are the directors, gave an 

“At Home” in honor of May Mukle, E nglish cellist, to which 
many San Francisco artists and musicians were invited, 

Those contributing to the program at the last meeting of 
the San Francisco Musical Club were Mrs. Cecil Hollis 
Stone, Mrs. Ashley Faull and Edna Horan, assisted by 
Rudolph Caffero and Brita Beckman, 7 

Margarete Bruntsch, whose contralto voice aroused the 
admiration of all who heard her during the recent opera 
season, sang at the opening concert given at the University 
of Fine Arts and scored a tremendous success. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association had one of 
its annual banquets at the Whitcomb Hotel. Besides many 
prominent musicians and music teachers, a number of in 
vited guests enjoyed the hospitality of the association. 
Florence French, editor of the Chicago Musical Leader ; Red- 
- Mason, music editor of the San grencheo Examiner ; 

Ray C, B. Brown, music editor of the San Francisco Chron. 
icle; Charles Woodman, music editor of the Call; Alfred 
Metzger, editor of the Pacific Coast Musical Review, and 
Anna Cora Winchell, music critic of San Francisco, were 
called on for impromptu speeches, A musical program was 
prepared by Ada Clement, pianist, and Helen Colburn Heath, 
soprano, who was accompanied at the piano by Walter F rank 
Wenzell. Alvina Heuer Willson, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Association, did the honors of presiding officer aia 
toastmaster. ve es 
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BOSTON SHOWS KEEN INTEREST IN KOUSSEVITZKY 


Symphony Orchestra Programs Win Audiences’ 


Praise—Recitalists Increase in Numbers—Miquelle Scores With People’s 


Symphony—N. E. Conservatory Orchestra Opens Season—Boston Conservatory Students Heard 


Boston, Mass, November 29—At the sixth pair of Boston 
Symphony concerts, November ‘21 and 22, in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the orchestra in a 
melodious and smooth flowing symphony from Boccherini 

opus 18, No. 3, in C major; Rachmaninoff's sombfe and 
deeply impressive tone-poem after Bocklin’s famous pic- 
ture, Isle of the Dead; Mozart's graceful and ever-charming 
overture to Figaro; and Debussy’s highly fanciful, impres- 
sionistic sketches, La Mer. After the performance of 
Rachmaninoft's music the composer, who was present, 
bowed his acknowledgments, meanwhile congratulating Mr. 
Koussevitzky 

Reina FALARDEAU PLEASES 

soprano, gave a recital November 20 


Reina Falardeau, mber 2 
Miss Falardeau displayed her abilities in 


in Steinert Hall 


songs from Veracini Bononcini, Brahms, Charpentier, Pes- 
sard, Chaminade, Bachelet, Chadwick, Whelpley, Cyril 
Scott, Warren Storey Smith, Warum, Dobson and La 
Forge. She had the helpful assistance of Jessie F. Vose, 


accompamist 

Miss Falardeau has a clear, pleasant voice of ample vol- 
ume and range. She has been well schooled and sings with 
a sensitive regard for rhythm and musical structure. Her 
choice of songs furnished a difficult test of her talents as 
an interpreter, and she met the test in creditable fashion, 
winning hearty applause from a keenly appreciative audience. 

Rose ARMANDIE AND CLARE HaAsKIL 

Rose Armandie, soprano, and Clare Haskil, pianist, gave 
a joint recital on November 17, at Steinert Hall. Miss 
Armandie is gifted with a voice of agreeable quality and 
liberal range. She has been well schooled as a vocalist 
and phrases, moreover, with beauty and taste. Her singing 
is spirited and convincing. Miss Haskil disclosed a service- 
of. rhythm and a praiseworthy 


able technic, good sense 
command of shading. Both artists were warmly applauded. 
Harry FarsMAN Makes FaAvoraB_e IMPRESSION 


Harry Farbman, violinist, played in Boston for the first 
time on November 20 at Jordan Hall. His program was 
as follows Poeme Chausson; Grand Concerto, Vieux- 


temps; Praeludium and Allegro, Paganini-Kreisler; Noc- 
turne in D major, Chopin-Wilhelmj; Slavonic Dance, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; Hebrew Melody, Achron, and Russian 


Carnival, Wieniawski. He had the competent and sympa- 
thetic assistance of Carl Lamson as accompanist. 

Mr. Farbman proved a worthy addition to this year’s 
bumper crop of violinists. But this young man is not 
merely a facile fiddler; he is a musician, an interpreter 
indeed, to use a much-abused word, an artist. Besides pos- 
sessing a brilliant technic and a lovely tone, Mr. Farbman 
has a genius for grasping and projecting the emotional 
content of whatever music he plays. The result is a vital- 
which is irresistibly persuasive. This violinist 

His listeners insisted on extra pieces. 
Kate Friskin Pays 

Kate Friskin, English pianist, gave a recital November 
19 in Steinert Hall. She gave an exhibition of her abilities 
in these pieces: Prelude and fugue in D major (book 1), 
prelude and fugue in G sharp minor, and prelude and fugue 
in C sharp minor (book 1), Bach; sonata in A flat, op. 

110, Beethoven ; Davidsbiindlertanze, Schumann; Jeux d'eau 
and Pavane, Ravel ; Ecstasy, Bridge; Chelsea "Reach, Ire- 
land and Gopak, Bax. Miss Friskin’s playing is character- 
ized by a fluent technic and musical intelligence. Her 
qualities as pianist and interpreter were revealed at their 
best in the classics on her program. An appreciative audi- 
ence recalled her. 
Harrison Porrer Wins Success 

Harrison Potter, pianist of this city, gave 
recital Tuesday evening, November 18, in Jordan Hall. His 
‘program was, as usual, unhackneyed and interesting. It 
comprised these pieces: Prelude and fugue in G major, 
Bach; Menuetto, Scarlatti; Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
Brahms; prelude in F sharp minor, Chopin; Orgia, Turina; 
Davidsbiindlertinze, Schumann; La Terrassee des audi- 
ences du Clair de Lune, Debussy ; prelude in F minor, 
Marion Bauer; St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds, Liszt; 

The White Peacock, Griffes, and Chany and At Sea, Bloch. 

Mr. Potter renewed and deepened the excellent impres- 
sion that he has made here on previous occasions. His 
technic is more than adequate; it can be brilliant when 
necessary. But the musical sensibilities of this artist are 
of such a nature that a brilliant technic is never permitted 
to be an end in itself. It serves rather as a medium for 
disclosing the musical design and the poetic mood of the 
composition in hand. Mr. Potter's interpretations, more- 
over, are marked by a keen rhythmic sense and a striking 
command of the subtleties of shading. His fine restraint 
is highly commendable, although there are times when an 
artist may toss restraint to t four winds with profit— 
particularly an artist who has achieved the high degree of 
technical security that Mr. Potter now possesses. He was 
vigorously applauded, 

Grorces Mriguette Scores with Prorie’s SyMPHONY. 

Georges Miquelle, cellist, was the soloist at the concert of 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, on Sunday afternoon, 

November 16, at the St. James Theater. Mr. Miquelle dis- 
played his familiar abilities as technician, interpreter, and 
musician in Boellmann's familiar symphonic variations for 
cello and orchestra, Mr, Miquelle played with his customary 
skill, beauty of tone, and fine taste, winning many recalls. 
It was a notable success for the popular young cellist. 

A feature of the concert was the conducting of Stuart 
Mason, recently appointed associate leader of this orchestra. 
In Bizet's overture, Patrie, a Haydn symphony of D major, 
Mendelssohn's incidental music to a Midsummer's Night's 
Dream, and in Converse’s tone poem, The Festival of Pan, 
Mr. Mason demonstrated anew that he is a conductor of 
musicianship, taste and authority. The audience was very 
enthusiastic, 

De Reszxe Sincers Give PLeAsure 


Sunday afternoon, November 16, in Symphony Hall, a 
concert was given by the De Reszke Singers—Messrs. John- 
son, Mutch, Townley and Nelson. That these artists are 
singers of discernment was reflected in their novel choice of 


ized music 
will bear watching. 


his annual 


pieces. The program listed three old French numbers ; three 
old English madrigals; four delightful burlesques by Herbert 
Hughes of nursery rhymes, and a final group of miscella- 
neous pieces.. The De Reszke Singers furnish novel enter- 
tainment, E iiphony and precision mark their singing, as well 
as spirit and imagination. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
their entertainment would probably be more pleasurable and 
effective in surroundings of a more intimate, more informal 
nature. An audience of fair size was very enthusiastic. The 
singers were assisted by Mildred Dilling, a harpist of notably 
fine qualities, 
Strupents’ ReciraL at Boston CONSERVATORY. 

Advanced students from the Boston Conservatory of 
Music were heard in an interesting program on November 
17 at the Y. D. Club Hall. Those taking part included Ben 
Lancisi, Henrietta Weiner, Theresa Fazioli, Gertrude Al- 
binsky, Forrest Powers, and Catherine Carver, pianists; 
Isabel Geddes, Candida Rego, Barbara Smith and Iride Pilla, 
singers; John McManus, violinist; Marion Minor and Eve- 
lyn Kaulbeck, dramatic art. Miss Seydel’s expertly trained 
stringed instrument ensemble and the girls’ chorus admirably 
coached by Mr. Gaines were also heard, The accompanists 
were Lillian Hirsh and Joseph Orosz. The performance re- 
flected great credit on Mr. Jacchia’s faculty and a large 
audience gave frequent evidence of its enjoyment. 

N. E. Conservatory Orcuestra Opens SEASON. 

Prize winning pieces by Seige Abe, a young Japanese com- 
poser, had their first presentation at the season’s opening 
concert by the New England Conservatory orchestra, Wal- 
lace Goodrich, conductor, on November 19, in Jordan Hall. 
These works, Tasogare-ni (In the Twilight) and Kogawa 
no Hotori (By the Brook), were awarded a prize in the 
Endicott competition at the Conservatory in June, 1924. 
They are based on motives from songs of the Japanese 
fisher folk with which the composer was familiar in ad: 
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hood. Mr. Abe, who came to Boston from the Hokkaido via 
one of the missionary schools at Sendai, has been studying 
voice, composition and other subjects at the Conservatory for 
several years past while earning his way and supporting a 
wife and daughter. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, of the class of 1920, was 
soloist at this concert. The program included Grieg’s From 
Holberg’s Time, a suite in the old style for string orchestra; 
op. 40; the Rachmaninoff concerto No. 2 in C minor, the pre- 
lude to Lohengrin and Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. 
The concert was broadcasted over the radio. ; PE ae 


Victor Herbert Memorial Concert December 11 


Under auspices of the National Opera Club, Mme. von 
Klenner, president, a Victor Herbert Memorial will be given 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at two o'clock 
on December 11. The Herbert orchestra of fifty men, 
Henry Hadley and Frederick Stahlberg, conductors; Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky, cellist; Alice Nielsen, Marie Cahill, Fritzi 
Scheff, and other singers who have appeared in the Herbert 
operas; Leonard Liebling and Dr. Emanuel Baruch, speak- 
ers, will form a galaxy of stars seldom heard. 

The concert of the National Opera Club Choral, Carl 
Fiqué, conductor, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, November .7, was 
a gala affair, the choral singing from memory the waltz 
from Faust, scenes from Grieg’s unfinished opera, Olaf 
Trygvason, and the opening chorus from Smetana’s Bar- 
tered Bride, acquitting themselves with great credit. Kath- 
erine Noack Fiqué was an excellent accompanist. Karl 
Klein, with Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein at the piano, played 
much enjoyed violin solos, and there were interpretive dances 
by Mildred Strauss and her dancers, with Raymond Bauman 
at the piano. Marian Fritz and Joseph Wolff were worthy 
coordinators in the Grieg operatic music, and dancing fol- 
lowed the concert. 





Flesch Sailing December 10 


Carl Flesch will sail on December 10 for America on the 
S.S. Deutschland. His season here will be divided between 
his classes at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia 
and a concert tour. 


HALL FOR PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


The hall of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
while thoroughly modern in construction and equipment, has 
in its atmosphere something of the character and charm of 
the Old World. It is set on the edge of the Manhattan- 
ville Convent grounds, at 130th Street and Convent Avenue, 
so that it is, on one hand, directly accessible from the 
street by means of a solid oak door set in the high stone 
wall. The building itself presents on this side an unbroken 
brick wall, effectually cutting off any noises from the 
street or from the neighbors. On the other side, the build- 
ing opens on to the quiet Convent grounds with large arched 
windows, set with leaded sash, 

Under the arch of the main entrance, which is approached 
by steps on either side, is set an early Gothic relief of the 
Madonna and Child. Also from an old French Gothic 
church is the capital representing angels bearing the instru- 
ments of the Passion on the octagonal column dividing the 
entrance doors. Through these doors, which are flanked 
by hand-wrought iron lanterns, one passes directly into the 
vestibule, from which open the offices of the school, the 
stairs leading to the basement sitting rooms and lavatories, 
and those leading to the gallery. Three doorways lead 
directly into the main hall and between those on the vestibule 
side are antique twisted columns of stone and on the hall 
side old stone figures in relief. 

The hall itself, seating four hundred and fifty persons, is 
of a character at once simple and devotional, with its walls 
of a brick, mellow and varied in tone, which was brought 
from Holland, and its wooden roof, borne by heavy open 
wooden trusses, set on decorated corbels. On one side is 
the solid wall cutting off the street with three large recessed 
arches, in the center of which is set an old French Calvary 
in stone, and on the other, the three arched windows open- 
ing into the garden. Opposite is the stage, flanked by two 
small arched doors, leading respectively to the small library 
of Gregorian music and to an anteroom. Over the stage is 
an arched opening of perforated brickwork which, with two 
perforated antique stone panels built in over the side arched 
doors, permits the sound of the organ to come out. The 
organ itself, a three-manual organ 
of thirty stops and electric action, 
was built by Casavant Freres of 
St. Hyacinthe, Canada. The 
organ console is sunk in a pit in 
front of the stage. Against the 
arches which form the back of 
the stage are the charts and great 
books used in teaching, arranged 
so as to pull up out of sight when 
not in use. The electric fixtures, 
hanging from the trusses, and the 
brackets on the other wall, are all 
of hand-wrought iron, decorated 
in gilt. Across the top of the 
stage is a great lintel, on which 
is an inscription from the Psalms, 
which expresses the purpose and 
spirit of the Institute for the 
teaching of liturgical song: Ex 
Ore Infantium Perfectisti Lau- 
dem. 

The architects are Delano and 
Aldrich, also architects of the 
new Music School at Smith Col- 


NEW HALL 
MUSIC, 


(Paul 
photos.) 


New York, 


lege, Northampton, Mass., the 
New Cornell Union at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, Y.; the 


Yale Laboratory and School of 
Forestry; the Greenwich Settle- 
ment House, New York City, and 
many other buildings in various 
parts of the country. 

This building is to be used for 
the teaching of Gregorian chant 
according to the method developed 
by Mrs. Justine B. Ward, which 
is based on the work of the Bene- 


OF THE 
X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL 


130th street and Convent avenue, 
J, 


dictine monks of the Abbey of Solesmes in France. Origin- 
ally intended for use in Catholic schools, it has shown such 
results in the teaching of music generally, that, with the 
approval of such authorities as Mme. Sembrich, Aima Gluck, 
Zimbalist and others, it is now being adopted in many secular 
schools, At the Kips Bay Boys’ Club in Second Avenue, 
choruses of boys from the neighborhood, who have been 
taught by this method, have shown in a short time such 
progress as to have greatly interested those who have heard 
them, both at demonstrations of the method and when they 
have sung through the radio, and in other schools and centres 
throughout the country this system is now being introduced. 


Kochanski’s Many Bookings 

Paul Kochanski’s Chicago recital is scheduled for Sunday 
afternoon, December 7. He will play for the first time in 
America Ravel's Tzigane and de Falla’s Suite populaire 
Espagnole. These two numbers will also figure on his New 
York recital program at Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
December 13, along with the Brahms D minor sonata and 
Mozart’s E flat concerto. On November 28 and 29, Koch- 
anski played the Szymanowski concerto with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Philadelphia, and on December 2 in New 
York with the same organization. Kochanski and Felix 
Salmond will play the double concerto of Brahms for violin 
and cello with the New York Symphony Orchestra in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Philadelphia on December 9, 10 and 11. 
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Granp Opera Society’s APPEARANCES 

The Educational Exposition held at the Fourteenth Street 
armory last month had, as special attraction, performances 
of the Grand Opera Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, founder and director. They were heard in Mignon, 
Tales of Hoffmann, Carmen, Martha, Madame Butterfly, 
Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, and in miscellaneous selec- 
tions every afternoon and evening from November 14 to 
November 22. Those who appeared in principal roles were 
Egrid Telleri, Edna Robinson, Marie Cellai, Lena Larorv, 
Rose Ragolsky, Tena Benas, Mariott Germaine, Lola Wilson, 
Belle Fromme, Marguerite Waernke, Dorothea Miller, 
Christine Sullivan, Tito Venturi, Harry Fouche, Hilmer 
Carlson, William Klussmeyer, Ivon Irmalov and Augustus 
Post. Rigoletto is to be given at the Fifty-second Street 
Theater, December 21. 

Os-KE-NON-TON AT NATIONAL New ENGLAND DINNER 

At the November 20 Thanksgiving Dinner of the National 
Society of New England Women, Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge, 
president, Chief Os-ke-non-ton, Indian Mohawk singer, ap- 
peared in full regalia, with tom-tom, etc. He sang Indian 
songs by Lieurance, Logan and Cadman, and closed the pro- 
gram with Primitive Songs, with Indian drum accompani- 
ment, explaining each song. The Indian dances at the close 
were also a feature. Lillie d’Angelo Bergh is chairman of 
music. 








TresLe CLup MUSICALE 
The Treble Club, made up of a group of people whose 
aim is to foster incentive and opportunity to those inter- 
ested in music, held its first musicale on November 11 at 
the Hotel Breslin, Mrs. D. G. Scott, president, acting as 
hostess. The program was opened by Joseph Werden, fol- 
lowed by Margaret Wilson, Ernest Broder, Mary Shipel, 
Miss Diers, and Mrs, Valdane. An equally interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged for the next musicale of the club, 
to be held at the Hotel Breslin on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 9. 
City Cot_ecGe OrGAN REcITALS 
One of the notable events of this month’s series of organ 
recitals at the College of the City of New York is the De- 
cember 7 recital, when Prof. Baldwin will play an entire 
Wagner program. Other programs (Wednesdays and Sun- 
days at four o'clock) contain original organ works, and 
arrangements of old and new compositions for orchestra and 
various instruments. Composers living in America, repre- 
sented on the programs, are Yon, Charles H. Marsh, Cole, 
Edwin Grasse, Reiff, Nevin, Banks and Dupré. 
Bensonuurst Jewish ComMMuNiITY House Concert 
November 22 there was a concert at the Jewish Com- 
munity House, Bensonhurst, L, I, Anna Jankowitz, youth- 
ful pianist, and Dorothy Rosenfeld, violinist, appearing in 
solos. The New Utrecht High School Symphony Orchestra 
of fifty pieces, under conductor Philip Ehrlich, played Men- 
delssohn’s Priests’ March and Boildieu’s Caliph of Bagdad 
overture. Dancing followed the concert. 
Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND RECITALS TO 
DeceMBER 6 
Among lecturers and recitalists who gave affairs between 
November 23 and December 6, under the Board of Educa- 
tion auspices, were: Marie Josephine Wiethan, Bertha van 
Vliet, Esther Benson, Lilli Kullak Busse, Frank L. Woel- 
ber, Aurelia Gardiner, Marguerite Potter, Eleanore Payez, 
Gertrude Evelyn, June Mullin and Theodore Seidenberg. 
EuiyjAn At Brick CHurcH 
Mendelssohn's Elijah (part IV) was sung by the choir 
of the Brick Church under the direction of Clarence Dick- 
inson on November 30; soloists were Inez Barbour, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Edgar Swain. 
Aruine Fevker’s Pupits Give CoNcert 
Pupils of Arline Felker, herself a pupil of Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, at the New York School of Music and Arts, were 
heard in a recital at the Newark Conservatory of Music, 
December 2, a program of sixteen numbers interesting the 
audience. Piano and vocal numbers made up a list of pieces, 
the composers being mostly moderns. Associated as par- 
ticipants were Bernardine Harter, Sylvia Sobel, Matthew 
Mulcahy, Sadie Elin, Rose Fiske, Sadie Grossman, Harry 
Marcus, Anna Geyer, Dorothy Cohen, Helen Geery, Vivian 
Gilbert, Stephen Murphy, Catherine Connolly, Joseph Gail, 
Frank Fraser and Madeline Freeman. 
D’AnTALFFY RETURNS From EvuRoPE 
Dezso d’Antalffy, formerly organist of the Capitol The- 
ater, then being called to the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, later played the grand organ here in the per- 
formances of The Miracle at the Century Theater. He spent 
the summer in Hungary, his native country, and recently 
wrote from Budapest that he plans to return to America 
about December 1. His reputation as organist and com- 
poser is sure to find him a position here. 
RutH GOLDSMITH AN EXCELLENT ACCOMPANIST 
Ruth Goldsmith is a pianist and accompanist of much 
ability, and demonstrated this recently before private circles 
in New York. She coached as accompanist with Coenrad 
V. Bos, and reads music with ease and fluency. 
WANAMAKER BookING SERVICE 
The Auditorium Direction of the Wanamaker store an- 
nounces the opening of a booking service, to provide music 
and other entertainment of the best type for social func- 
tions, dances, etc., as well as to supervise and present the- 
atricals and all sorts of amateur functions. 
Mivprep Emerson Returns From IrTaty 
Mildred Emerson, dramatic soprano, recently returned 
from Italy, where she sang in opera. Formerly soprano 
at Calvary Baptist church, she is also a composer, and her 
Ave Maria has been very successful. F. W. R. 


Boghetti Artist Pupils Active ; 
Artist-pupils ftom the New York and Philadelphia stu- 
dios of Giuseppe Boghetti continue active in concert and 
recital. Lisa Roma, well known for her appearances in 
concert and with orchestra, will give a recital at the Prin- 
cess Theater, New York, on the afternoon of December 7, 
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and five days later, December 12, she will be heard in The 
Messiah at Norwalk, Conn. Marion rson, another 
Boghetti artist, is so well received wherever she appears, 
that the result is many reéngagements. Anna Adams, so- 
prano, also from the same studios, sang in Palm, Pa., on 
November 18, when she was-heard in | Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth, Handel; The Publican, B. Van de Water, 
and The Last Rose of Summer. The following day, No- 
vember 19, two Boghetti artists appeared in concert at the 
William Penn High School for Girls in Philadelphia. They 
were Loretta McClosky, who sang the Waltz Song from 
Puccini's La Bohéme, and Hue’s | Wept, Beloved, as I 
Dreamed, and Frank Hartman, basso, who sang Verdi's 
Il lacerato Spirito. 
LONDON 
(Continued from page 5) 

of the Léner Quartet of Budapest, bringing with them the 
new Dorian Quartet of Respighi, dedicated to the organiza- 
tion, It starts well, with a strong modal opening, But the 
form is highly sectionalized, and the way the material is 
handled, despite modernistic harmonic touches, consecutive 
fifths, and the rest, tends to become monotonous. There 
are some beautiful moments, and [| should like to hear 
the work again before passing final judgment. It was 
magnificently played by a set of men that yield to none in 
the matter of beautiful tone, finish and positive splendor of 
ensemble. The way they played the César Franck quartet 
was a sheer delight, and [ don’t believe there is any quartet 
in Europe today that could equal it. America should hear 
them, 





SPAWNED Music 

Another chamber concert that aroused my curiosity was 
that of Paul-Louis Neuberth, a French viola player, but the 
affair had an air of curious, semi-humorous academicism 
which may have obscured the bigger artistic qualities. For 
one thing, Mr. Neuberth played on what at first sight looked 
like a young cello, a queer object to have tucked under one’s 
chin. It was explained on the program that this was a 
“full-sized viola alto by Paul Kaul of Nantes.” Unfor- 
tunately neither its large tone nor M. Neuberth’s French 
beard enhanced the performance in any way. After a sonata 
by Pierre Kunc, one of these neutral chamber music works 
that seem just to grow, being spawned, as it were, out of 
the seed-germs of. a century of European chamber music 
works, I fled. And so [ did not hear York Bowen’s 
own viola sonata, which, however, has been discussed before 
when it was played by Lionel Tertis. 

PIANISTS GALORE 

A motley array of pianists have passed across the plat- 
form boards, as usual, but few of them have been of any 
account. One of them, Helena Morsztyn, was announced as 
a Polish countess, but as a pianist, she too was no ac- 
countess. Victor Schidler, a Dane, who recently appeared 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, gave an excellent recital 
in Aeolian Hall and proved really to have something to 
say, besides being an accomplished technician. The hack- 
neyed Moonlight sonata sounded like a healthy, beautiful, 
straightforward piece of classical music under his hands, 
Sanity is the outstanding characteristic of this pianist, said 
to be the most successful of all in his own country, 

VIOLINISTS 

Arno Segall, American violinist, made an enviable debut 
at the Queen’s Hall, playing an exacting program, and im- 
pressed his audience as well as the critics with his full, sweet 
tone and altogether pleasing rendition of it. 

I was*much interested in hearing, at last, Albert Sam- 
mons, generally regarded as England’s best violinist, and to 
confirm his reputation as a sterling artist of many attractive 
qualities. He played the Vitali Chaconne with organ and 
the Bach Adagio and Fugue from the G minor suite for 
violin alone, with vigor and musical understanding. Unfor- 
tunately he carried a fatal ballast—an alleged singer by the 
name of Doreen Kendall, to whom I recommend a strict 
course in tonic sol-fa. 

“ORIENTAL” Music 

Of visiting violinists, Jacques Thibaud has been the out- 
standing figure so far, and the second of the season’s Queen's 
Hall Orchestra concerts was completely sold on his account 
—so much so indeed that the management considered it 
superfluous to invite the press. Whether Mr. Thibaud also 
considers it so I am not able to say. Samuel Dushkin, a 
young Russian violinist, a constant guest, has also reappeared 
in recital, and something quite new in violinists was Haig 
Gudanian, who, as his name implies, is an Anglo-Oriental 
mixture. He initiated a willing audience into the occult 
mysteries of Oriental music, as conceived in his own brain. 
A Love Song which, according to the program, “some occi- 
dental knight sang to his Oriental love,” and presumably 
written by Haig Gudanian in a previous incarnation, sounded 
more like Haig than Gudanian, and I hope that the said 
lady-love got more out of it than I did. If she had a 
sense of humor she probably advised him to change his 
musical bootlegger. 

It takes all kinds of music to make a season, and London 
is having most of them just now. C&sAR SAERCHINGER. 


Bledsoe in Recital December 6 


Julius Bledsoe, negro baritone (New York debut last sea- 
son), will appear in his second song recital under the Hurok 
management in Town Hall, Saturday afternoon, Decenther 6. 
He will sing songs and arias by Handel, Bach, Purcell, 
Schubert, Brahms, D’Harcourt, Polak, La Forge, Negro 
spirituals, his own Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray, and Polak’s 
Go Down, Moses. 

Mr’. Bledsoe was born in Texas of a musical family, edu- 
cated in the Central Texas College and Bishop College, re- 
ceiving the degree of bachelor of arts. During his last 
two years in college he taught music, and after serving in 
the United States army during the world war, came to New 
York and began working for the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine at Columbia University. He sings in English, Italian, 
German, French and Spanish. 


Telmanyi Engaged for South American Tour 


Owing to his splendid success in Spain, Emil Telmanyi 
has signed a contract for a tour of South America from 
May to August, possibly September, of next year. The 
violinist has also been re-engaged for fifteen other concerts 
in Spain next season. 
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“Yes, It's a Stemway” 


SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have givento your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
[am Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Sabway Express Station atthe Door 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


weNier ZAY int dow Se cre hostel 


Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


ANIL DEER 


Coloratura Soprano 
Western Management; Adolph Knauer, 79 Central Ave., Son Francisco 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD inst2tttor 


Vincent V. Hubberd 
Asistants) Coroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


Estelle LIEBLING 
Soprano 
Studio: 146 West 65th St., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
_ University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


*S TONE: SOPRANO 


Studio: 144 West 77th St., New York 
Telephone: Endicott 1963 











Tel.: Circle 6815 














ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach Concert Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West T8bSt., N.Y 


- and - 
Accompanist 
Phone: Trafalgar 6111 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Assisted by{ Cocin p. Pritze, Fiutiet 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Piano 








New York 














EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ad NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soprano 


NOW 
ON TOUR IN 
EUROPE 





MARGUERITE 


NIELKA 


FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes begin ber 22nd. Cor- 
res nce Courses in Musical M = 
ship and Piano for Teachers, ht ing 
without “Do re mi," “Intervals,” “Num ad 
Normal Teachers in every State, 

Send for Catalogue or call for demonstration. 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave., (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
cormatien on all subjects of interest to our ers, free of 
ow ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courize 
it is qualifed to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish 

All communications should be addressed 
latormation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fiith Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 3673 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
OPENS MUSICAL SEASON 
Ovation Accorded Goossens—Afternoon Concerts Begin— 
Mabel Garrison and John Charles Thomas in Joint 
Recital—Kochanski and Chamlee Enjoyed—Rosing 
Opens Tuesday Evening Series—Delightful Pro- 
grams by Elshuco Trio, Lamond and Pavley 
Oukrainsky Ballet—Kefer Replaces Press 
—Roslyn Weisberg and George Mc- 
Nabb Win Juilliard Fellowships— 
Lamond’s_ Lecture-Recitals An- 
nounced—Other News 

Rochester, N. Y., November 12.—The opening concert of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra on the evening of 
October 16 marked the official opening of the musical 
season for the city. The large and enthusiastic audience 
that greeted the orchestra indicated that this still new 
organization, formed only one year ago, already has won 
an interested following. 

Eugene Goossens, the English conductor, made his first 
appearance of the season with the orchestra, winning a per- 
sonal ovation and a mass of floral tributes that required a 
platoon of ushers. Mr. Goossens arrived in time to take 
charge of rehearsals for the concert and will be with the 
orchestra three months. The orchestra was heard in a strictly 
modern program, beginning with the Dvorak Carnival over- 
ture and working gradually to the high point of the evening, 
the Rachmaninoff E minor symphony. The symphony was 
new to Rochester and-its beauty came with eloquent voice. 
Mr. Goossens—always a conductor of unerring musicianship 
and easy grace—added dramatic fire in his complete surrender 
to the emotionalism of the Rachmaninoff music. 

A generous share of the concert honors went to the soloist 
of the occasion, Raymond Wilson, whose mastery of the 
piano has been made known frequently to Rochester audiences 
since his coming to the Eastman School faculty. Mr. Wil- 
son is a student of MacDowell music and a master in its 
performance. Other numbers on the program were the 
Sibelius tone poem, En Saga; the scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream suite, a pavane by Ravel 
and an oddity by Stravinsky, Fireworks. 


PHILHARMONK’S AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


Genuine enthusiasm greeted the announcement from the 
Eastman Theater in October that Mr. Goossens would con- 
duct three matinee concerts by the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, beginning on the afternoon of October 23. These 
matinee performances were the most popular musical events 
of the season last year. A low scale of prices makes it 
possible for people of all means to take advantage of the 
music, and the hour of 3:30 permits business men and school 
children to attend. These concerts, given far below the 
actual cost of the performance, are possible through the 
support of the Eastman Theater Subscribers’ Association, 
composed of generous music-lovers who annually contribute 
a sum sufficient to make up the difference between the cost 
of performance and the receipts. Special provision is made 
for high school students to hear the concerts. 

A program pitched almost entirely in sentimental vein 
introduced the orchestra, with Mr. Goossens, for the first 
matinee concert October 23. The high spot of the perform- 
ance was reached in the Strauss tone poem, Death and 
Transfiguration, which revealed orchestra and conductor at 
their best. The flowing figures of Strauss music and 
sequences of melodic phrasings fell easily under Mr. 
Goossens’ hands, and the orchestra gave a splendid account 
of itself. The symphony was Haydn’s Military, given with 
sprightliness and verve. For the opening number there was 
Elgar’s transcription of a Bach f and fantasia and for 
a brilliant showpiece, Mr. Goossens introduced Berlioz’ Dance 
of the Sylphs from The Damnation of Faust. The tense 
mood of the program was further sustained in the March 
to the Scaffold from Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony, and the 
finale music from Rhinegold. . The soloist of the afternoon 
was Archie Ruggles, a young tenor with a voice that shows 
great promise. Mr. Ruggles sang the aria from Pagliacci, 
On With the Play. 

With one of Eugene Goossens’ own compositions on the 
program, the second afternoon concert of the orchestra .was 
made particularly notable. Also, the audience for the matinee, 
November 6, was of almost capacity size. Mr. Goossens 
conducted the orchestra for the playing of his own lively 
little scherzo, Tam o’ Shanter, suggested by Robert Burns’ 
poem of the same name, The namin was so popular with 
the audience that the applause threatened to interrupt the 
performance. Another composition of special Rochester in- 
terest, given for the first time in the city, was Wiegenlied, 
a Finnish lullaby, played by the composer, Selim Palmgren 
of the Eastman School of Music faculty. Mr. Palmgren is 
noted both as composer and as piano concert artist, and his 
new work, with soothing accompaniment of muted strings, 
was full of charm and dainty melody. Beethoven's sym- 
phony in F major, No. 8, op. 93, called forth the best in the 
orchestra, and indicated the strides made under the capable 
baton of Mr. Goossens. Other numbers were the re-scored 
suite for smaller orchestra from Stravinsky’s dance legend, 
L’Oiseau de Feu; the overture from Sinigalia’s Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte, op. 32; Grainger’s Londonderry Air, and Chab- 
rier’s. Espana, an orchestral rhapsody. The concert introduced 
to Rochester a new baritone, R. Thomas Halliley, who sang 
Is It Thou? from A Masked Ball, by Verdi. : 

Mase. GARRISON AND JoHN CuArtes THOMAS 

The opening night of series C of the Thursday evening 
concerts, November 6, brought to the Eastman Theater two 
artists of distinction and popularity. The joint soloists were 
Mabel Garrison, coloratura soprano, and John Charles 
Thomas, baritone. It was Miss Garrison's first appearance 
in Remeates - — pains ne = was obliged to acknowl- 
edge prolon: use ore her opening number, Shep- 
me | PT hy rB nasa Vary, by Brown. "Followed Pergo- 
lesi’s Se tu m’ami, and Frank LeForge’s Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands. Miss Garrison im the Mad Scene from 
Hamlet, by Thomas, with dramatic power and made memo- 
rable the familiar, Song Without Words, of Saint-Saéns. 
Rossini’s Tarantella also brought another round of applause. 
Miss Garrison offered a group of four delightful folk songs 
and a in a final duet with Mr. Thomas, La Ci Darem, 
from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Mr. Thomas, who has ap- 
peared ‘in the city for three consecutive seasons, enjoys 
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marked popularity here, and the audience demanded encores 
almost to the point of euhausting the gracious baritone. He 
was in excellent voice and his - selection served to 
emphasize that clarity of diction wi distinguishes his 
singing. L’Abesse, by D’Erlanger, revealed the dramatic 
fire of the artist and the tension was relieved by a serio- 
comic number, Nicolette, by Ravel. For his first ‘ance, 
Mr. Thomas gave a group of songs in Italian b 
He also presented two bits for the first time, Old Skinflint, 
Howells, and The Wandering Jew, Morris. As an encore, 
he included the little song, Denouement, written specially 
for him by Jeanne Woolford of the Eastman School of 
Music faculty. 

An interested ijistener at the concert was Adelin Fermin, 
formerly a teacher of Mr. Thomas, now directing the voice 
department of the Eastman School of Music. The accom- 
panists were George Siemonn, for Miss Garrison, and 
Lester Hodges for Mr. Thomas. 


KocHANSKI-CHAMLEE RECITAL. 


There was double pleasure for the audience in the Eastman 
Theater on the evening of October 23 in welcoming once 
more Paul Kochanski, the Polish violin virtuoso, and greet- 
ing for the first time Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company. Both artists were heartily 
received by a large audience and were gracious in response. 
Mr. Kochanski presented a varied and well-chosen program, 
opening with Tartini’s The Devil’s Trill, followed by Mo- 
zart’s andante in F major and Bach’s praeludium in E major. 
When Mr. Kochanski responded to an encore with a Brahms 
waltz, the audience was lifted to the seventh heaven of 
musical glory. Two rarely heard numbers, Desplanes’ 
Intrada and Lili Boulanger’s Cortege, were greatly enjoyed. 
Then there were the show-pieces, the unusual Notturno 
and Wieniawski’s Russian Carnival. 

Mr. Chamlee revealed a voice of rotundity and impressive 
volume, seeming to be more at home in the operatic arias 
than in the two groups of modern songs. His La Boheme 
aria, Thy Frozen Hands, was superbly sung, as was the 
O Paradiso aria from L’Africaine. 


Rosinc Arouses ENTHUSIASM. 


Rosing gave his first Rochester recital of the season 
October 28, opening the Tuesday Evening series of Kil- 
bourn Hall concerts. The program was similar to that pre- 
sented by him in Carnegie Hall in October and the audience 
was stirred to genuine enthusiasm. Rosing’s tenor voice 
is not his only artistic appeal. The manner in which he pre- 
sents a song makes of it a veritable dramatic creation. is 
first group of French songs, works of Dupare and Debussy, 
were done with the delicacy and originality that have attained 
for this artist broad fame on the continent. In the group 
of three operatic arias, that from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers was 
an outstanding achievement. The third group was entirely 
Russian, and included two numbers from Moussorgsky’s 
Dances of Death and a Borodine song. These were the 
gems of the program, and for an encore the soloist gave The 
Siberian Convict Song. Last came a group of English 
selections, with a final encore, Rosing’s Flea Song, a hu- 
morous bit of mimicry. 

Ex:suHuco Trio CoMMAND ADMIRATION. 

The Friday Evening series of chamber concerts in Kil- 
bourn Hall was opened November 7 by the Elshuco Trio of 
New York. Skill and artistic perception marked the playing 
of the Brahms trio, B major, op. 8, with careful attention to 
the dignity and beauty of the music. Paul Juon’s Litaniae 
held an appeal for the audience and effectively balanced the 
program, coming as it did between the Brahms’ trio and 
the lovely Saint-Saéns number that completed the evening. 
This trio, in F major, op. 18, beautifully interpreted and 
with a sustained richness of tone, charmed the many lis- 
teners, William Willeke, cellist and director of the trio; 
William Kroll, violinist, and Aurelia Giorno, pianist, com- 
posed the organization. 

LAMOND ACCLAIMED, 

The Monday evening series of chamber music recitals, in 
Kilbourn Hall of the Eastman School of Music, was opened 
October 20 with a piano recital by Lamond, pianist, of the 
school faculty. Lamond is a player whose personal choice 
lies with the romantic and poetic expressions of the piano- 
forte—but he is likewise a scholar who exemplifies the more 
methodic school of art. His delightful program included 
the Beethoven sonata in E minor; the rarely-played Schu- 
mann Etudes Symphoniques in C sharp minor; Scriabine’s 
Sonate-Fantasie, followed by a Chopin group of three 
numbers. The final group included the first Rochester per- 
formance of an etude by Alken, a composition sufficiently 
ardent in its novelty to awaken a large interest; two Liszt 
numbers, which Lamond plays as well as his favorite Chopin, 
and Rubinstein’s familiar Barcarolle. 

Paviey-OuKRAINSKY PeErForMS. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet came to the Eastman 
Theater, October 30, for two performances. An unusual 
piece of pantomimic art on the program was Oukrainsky’s 
Crucifixion. A colorful novelty was the Syrian Sun Dance 
and the gayly-costumed gypsy dances were well liked. 

Paut Kerer RepLaces JosepH Press. 

Paul Kefer, for five -years first cellist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and cellist of the Trio de Lutece, has 
been engaged to replace the late Joseph Press as cellist of 
the Kilbourn rtet, first cellist with the Rochester Phil+ 
harmonic Orchestra and as leading teacher of cello in the 
Eastman School of Music. Mr. Kefer made his first Roches- 
ter appearance with the orchestra in the Eastman Theater 


at the matinee concert, October 23. For many years Mr. 
Kefer was a member of -v rominent in 
Paris and a concert artist of wing reputation. In 1900 


he came to New York, of which city he has been a resident 
ever since. Mr. Kefer has been popular for several rs 
as a concert soloist and in addition to his work with the 
symphony orchestra, he formed the French-American string 
quartet two seasons ago. 
Jumyrarp Fettowsuirs ror EastMAN ScHoot GRADUATES. 
Competing against graduates of music schools and con- 
servatories from all over the United States, Roslyn Weis- 
berg, of Syracuse, who in 1922 was the first to be graduated 
in the piano department of the Eastman ool of Music, 
for the second consecutive time has been a@arded a $1,200 
fewer by the Juilliard Musical Foundation in New 
York, being awarded a —_ Fellowship in No- 
vember, 1923, Miss Weery te inquished her position with 
the Eastman School, where had served as ial accom- 
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panist and member of the faculty, to continue her advanced 
study with Ernest Hutcheson, noted master teacher, in 
New York. 

From New York also comes news that George MacNabb, 
a member of the piano faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music and a former pupil of that school under Raymond 
Wilson, has won a Juilliard musical foundation fellowship, 
entitling him to a year’s study in New York with expenses 


paid. 

Mr. MacNabb and Miss Weisberg both were pupils of Mr. 
Wilson in Syracuse and came with him to the Eastman 
School when it opened. Mr. MacNabb has won commenda- 
tion for public recital work and as accompanist for many 
well known stars who have sung in concert at the Eastman 
Theater. 


Lamonp To Give Lecrure-RecitaAL Serres. 


Much interest is manifested in a series of ten lecture- 
recitals which Lamond is giving Monday afternoons in Kil- 
bourn Hall. The program furnishes the topics on which 
he talks. For November 3, the third lecture in the series 
was taken from this program: Toccata and Fugue, Bach- 
Tausig; sonata, op. 26 (with the Dead March), Beethoven, 
and the Erl-King, Schubert-Liszt. The second recital was 
devoted to Brahms and Chopin. 

Notes. 

A recent announcement from the Eastman Theater told 
of the time and thought devoted to working out orignial 
accompaniments for the moving pictures shown in the the- 
ater, The cue sheets supplied by the producers of the pic- 
tures are never used, since it is felt that the Eastman or- 
ganization is better ‘equipped to provide effective and in- 
teresting musical accompaniments. Victor Wagner is in 
cont of arranging the scores for the screen offerings, 
and his scores are all original in their arrangement. Before 
the picture reaches the public, half a dozen members of the 
Eastman recital staff have labored to produce the finished 
result. Many different compositions are used in a single 
score, each chosen after a careful study of the entire pic- 
ture and with all the resources of the vast library of the 
Eastman School of Music at the disposal of the conductor 
making the musical arrangement. 

The music department of the Rochester Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation presented a musical entertainment on the evening 
of November 8 in Monroe Junior High School, The pro- 
gram included a mixed chorus, directed by Alfred Spouse; 
cornet solo by Sherman A. Clute ; and an operetta, Pene- 
lope, with Charlotte W. Greene, Florence W. Wright, 


Howard H. Hinga, Elmer Hintz and Frank Biddle in the 


cast. Accompanists were Harold Baltz and Ethel Smith. 

Eugene Goossens, conductor, was the guest of honor and 
speaker October 24 at the meeting of the Shrine Lunch 
Club in Damascus Temple. Several members of the staff 
of the Eastman Theater and faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music were present. Members of the theater ballet of- 
fered dances in costume and the leading singers of the 
operatic department gave the sextette from Lucia and selec- 
tions from Rigoletto. 


MUSICAL COURIER 





The Tuesday Musicale opened its series of recitals in 
Kilbourn Hall on the morning of November 11. The pro- 
gram consisted of a lecture by Carl el, -critic, 
editor and librarian, who gave a talk on The Artistic 
Temperament. |! 


HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 





Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the Rialto, Rivoli 
and Criterion Theaters in New York City, spent a day in 
Rochester on October 21, inspecting the various depart- 
ments of the Eastman Theater, including the opera ard 
ballet productions. 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Chapin are giving a series 
of informal organ recitals Sunday evenings at their home 
in South Fitzhugh Street. The guest of honor, October 
19, was Jonas Lie, whose paintings are now on exhibition 
in the Memorial Art Gallery here. H. W. S. 


“Curtis Institute of Music Notes 


John Grolle, director of the Curtis Institute of Music, has 
resigned as head worker of the Settlement Music School. 
He will continue in a volunteer capacity, however, as director 
of all of its musical activities and policies. Elizabeth an 
Darby Grolle takes his place as head worker, and Abbie H. 
Adams has been named as assistant head worker, The 
Music Settlement School, of which Mr, Grolle has been the 
directing head practically since founded, has become a model 
for schools of similar character throughout the country, 
the latest being in Peoria, Ill. It was founded and endowed 
by Mary Louise Curtis Bok, in memory of her mother, the 
late Louisa Knapp Curtis. The demand for musical educa- 
tion upon the part of young persons not ordinarily reached 
through settlement work channels led Mrs. Bok to extend 
her musical activities, with the result that the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, named in honor of her father, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, was opened several months ago, and its phenomenal 
growth has made it necessary for Mr, Grolle to give it 
practically his entire time, instead of dividing it between the 
two musical institutions, as originally planned. Mr. Grolle 
will also serve in a volunteer capacity as chairman of the 
musical committee of the Society for Ethical Culture of 

Philadelphia, which is affiliated with the American Ethical 
Union. 

Marcella Sembrich, teaching singing at The Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, began her duties on November 13, showing 
that she is not superstitious about the alleged unlucky date 
and apparently sharing Woodrow. Wilson’s predilection for 
it. She will continue teaching throughout the winter and 
early spring months. Mme. Sembrich personally examined 
all applicants who wished to study under her tutelege. The 
noted prima donna was highly gratified at the personal con- 
tact thus established, and in accepting six out of the twenty- 
five young women who wanted to study with her, stated that 


about 1911. 





“MARIA JERITZA, 


A rare picture of the Metropolitan star as she looked when 
she sang Puccini's Manon Lescaut at the Vienna Volksoper, 


It was at that house that Jeritza started her 
rise to fame. 


the percentage was gratifying. si ie the slightest detail, even though it be infinitesimal 

Mme. Charles Cahier, who is also a member of the voice She believes that the future is brighter than ever for 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, began her teaching American-born artists, and looks upon the time spent by her 
duties on November 3 and will continue until April 15, at The Curtis Institute of Music as an unusual opportunity 
1925. Mme. Cahier has taken up her new duties with an to share in the development and recognition of talented 


earnestness that proves once more a true artist does not young singers of native birth. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





The most important opening of the week was the new 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and George Gershwin, Lady 
Be Good, which opened at the Liberty Theater on Monday 
night of this week. The next important attraction is The 
Student Prince, which opened at the Jolson Theater on 
Tuesday evening, the American version of the European 
success In Old Heidelberg. 

Other theaters, as well as the motion picture houses, had 
a particularly fine attendance all last week owing to the 
holiday, but a rather quiet season is expected from now 
until Christmas week. There are many departures among 
the weak sisters slated for this week. Nine productions 
finished their Broadway season during the past few days. 
However, even with the departures, there is the new crop 
to take their place as ten new productions were ushered in 
during this week, 

Tue Capiro. 

'schaikowsky'’s music was chosen both for the orchestra 
and the ballet corps. The overture, the Capriccio Italien, 
was under the direction of Graham Harris, associate con- 
ductor, on Wednesday evening of last week. The ballet 
chose the waltz from the Nutcracker Suite, with Doris 
Niles as the premiere, Mr, Rothafel gave the number 
a beautiful background and the girls with their garlands 
of flowers made a fascinating picture. As always, Doris 
Niles displayed to the fullest the talent which has long 
been recognized in her 

The Thanksgiving spirit was emphasized in a tableau, 
Pilgrims Going to Church, taken from the painting of 
Boughton, Mr. Rothafel, with his usual skill in such mat- 
ters, gave a picture quite out of the ordinary and the 
audience was quick to recognize it. 

The second number of the divertissements was presented 
hy the Capitol Singers, five in number, singing an arrange- 
ment of Burleigh’s Deep River. This was also given an 
effective setting but the same praise cannot be extended 
to the arrangement of the famous melody, which seems 
to have been stripped of its simplicity, and, taking away 
its atmosphere, makes Deep River the same as any other 
election 

William Robyn was the soloist, singing Ah, Moon of 
My Delight. The number was given a full stage with 
scene and setting and Mr. Robyn in costume. This Leh- 
mann music never fails to elicit hearty approval from 
the audience. It is to be hoped that some time again Mr. 
Rothafel will give us In a Persian Garden, as he did once 
before. After the feature picture Dr. Melchiorre Mauro- 
Cottone delighted us with original variations on Scottish 
Airs. With such a magnificent organ as the Capitol’s and 
with a chief organist of the undisputed musical ability of 
Dr. Cottone it would be a real pleasure to have him give 
a fifteen-minute recital. 

rhe picture was The Silent Accuser, the principal being 
Peter the Great, a new dog star. On the screen he appears 
much younger than Strongheart and consequently his act- 
ing for the camera had a great deal of spontaneity and 
puppiness about it, while Strongheart seemed to feel and 
understand more keenly what it was all about. The story 
given to Peter had more human interest, consequently less 
chance for individual play with the dog, while Strong- 
heart's pictures generally take some incident in a dog’s 
life with other dogs and through these incidents a story 
is developed. The irresistible appeal of animals on the 
screen will make many friends for Peter. 


THe Mark Strand 

The special presentation for the feature picture, A Sainted 
Devil, starring Rudolph Valentino, was one of the finest 
things this theater has ever produced. The setting showed 
an entrance to a Spanish home, gay in color, with a stage 
filled with singers and the ballet corps resplendent in*fhany 
colors. The sight was strikingly beautiful. The chorus 
and ballet were assisted by Hurtado’s Royal Marimba Band 
which played from the balcony, giving all a festive scene. 
Jacques Gruenberg, assistant conductor of the Mark Strand 
Orchestra, wrote two special numbers for this program— 
a ballad, Remember Me, one of those lilting melodies that 
quite caught the audience, and a tango for the oo bal- 
lerina, Mlle. Klemova, entitled the Valentino Tango, in 
which this artist, assisted by Roberto Medrano, brought 
back memories of those colorful dances which were popu- 
lar in this country several years ago. Everett Clark, tenor, 
was the soloist for Mr. Gruenberg’s song. The audience 
was greatly impressed by the beauty of this presentation, 
and from the enthusiasm, even though the motion picture 
idol, Valentino, was to be flashed on the screen, it appeared 
as if all were perfectly willing to see and hear more of 
Mr. Plunkett's prologue. 

Those who like’ Valentino will be thrilled over this film. 
Nita Naldi, whom we have seen with Valentino in previous 
pictures, does some splendid work. Helen D'Algy is pretty 
on the screen and was adequate in one of the leading parts. 
The same can be said of Dagmar Godowsky, whose strange 
type of beauty appeals to certain fans. 

A word must be said for the elephant herd, part of the 
picture called Hunting the Jungle Animals of India. These 
are the photographs taken on the Vernay-Faunthorpe Expe- 
dition, collecting specimens for the American Museum of 
Natural History, They were perfectly fascinating, “and 
while the surrounding program contained much of unusual 
interest, these pictures appealed to the audience and were 
roundly applauded. 

Tue Rivow 

The musical number which apparently aroused the greatest 
interest on the program presented last week at the Rivoli 
was Neapolitan Twilight. Picturesque lanterns, brilliantly 
colored costumes, and effective scenery combined to make 
the singing and dancing in this offering especially enjoyable. 
Miriam Lax, soprano; August Werner, baritone, and the 
Rivoli Ensemble furnished the singing, and for the charac- 
teristic dancing credit must be given to Paul Oscard, Lorelei 
Kendler, Zena Larina and Marguerite Low. 

The orchestral selections, under the alternate baton of 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl, always are a treat to 
music lovers, last week's overture being Capriccio Espagnol, 
Music of a more “popular” nature for those interested in 
Jazz was furnished by The Rialto Syncopators, who played 
Adoring You and I Can't Get the One I Want. 

As for the cinema attractions, there were the usual Rivoli 
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Pictorial, provided with appropriate musical accompaniment ; 
a comedy, Benny Leonard in Breaking In, and the feature 
picture, Wages of Virtue, starring Gloria Swanson. This 
gifted actress makes each of the roles she portrays distinc- 
tive, and that of Carmelita in Wages of Virtue is all of that 
and more. In addition to her marked ability along dramatic 
lines, she has a flair for comedy, as evidenced by her work 
in this current film and in Manhandled. Miss Swanson is 
ably supported in Wages of Virtue by Ben Lyon, Norman 
Trevor and Ivan Linow. 
Tue RIALTO 

At the Rialto last week practically the same program 
was given as the Rivoli presented the week before. The 
only changes were the overture, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
Pathetique (third movement); Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, 
Indian Love Call (Friml); Lillian Powell in a Bubble 
Dance, and an interesting animal picture, The Zoo’s Who's 
Who. Pawlowsky’s Ukrainian Ensemble repeated its de- 
lightful Russian songs, and Pola Negri was again featured 
in Forbidden Paradise. 

_ Nores 

Elsa Gray and Arthur Lange are the soloists this week 
at the Piccadilly. 

Janice Meredith, Marion Davies’ latest film, which had a 
long run at the Cosmopolitan Theater, is the feature’ at the 
Capitol this week, M. J. 


Leginska Arrives 
Arriving November 25 on the S.S. Majestic was Ethel 
Leginska, pianist-composer-conductor, who returns from 
tours of England, France and Germany, where she gave 
numerous recitals and conducted four major symphony or- 





ETHEL LEGINSKA,~ . 
who arrived on the Majestic on November 25. 


chestras—the London Symphony (Queen’s Hall, November 
5), Berlin Philharmonic (Berlin, November 16), the Mu- 
nich Konzertvereins Orchestra (Tonnhalle, Munich, Oc- 
tober 7 and 13) and the orchestra of the Paris Conserva- 
toire (at the Salle Gaveau, Paris, October 27). 

Leginska is one of the only, if not the first, women 
to conduct a major symphony orchestra and the announce- 
ment of her European activities is made doubly interesting 
by the fact that she will conduct the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in a program of her own of classical and mod- 
ern works at Carnegie Hall on January 9. Besides this 
appearance Leginska will give a New York recital, also 
at Carnegie Hall, on January 26, and will be heard at one 
of the Sunday night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Her activities outside of New York will be numerous 
and varied. She appears as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on December 28. A Chicago recital is 
scheduled for January 9 and one in Boston on January 17. 
She will give ten recitals on the Pacific Coast in February 
besides playing throughout the West, Middle West and 
South, including performances at Richmond, Va., Talla- 
hassee, Fla., and Columbus, Ohio. 

The New York String Quartet will play several of 
her compositions and she will appear with the organization 
in Chicago on March 22. 





Humpty Dumpty Exercises Praised 


Among the many congratulating and appreciative letters 
from successful vocal teachers sent to W. Warren Shaw, 
author of The Lost Vocal Art and of the new Schirmer 
publication Humpty Dumpty Vocal Exercises, is the follow- 
ing from Mrs. Camilla Treible, of York, Pa. : 

IT feel that your special work done here this summer was well 
worth while. The pupils are all enthusiastié. Your work has always 
opoeates to me, and each season I find it more and more satis- 
factory, 

The wemeey Dumpty Exercises are just the thing we have needed, 
and the “stiff” ig are responding very well, and they love to 
sing them, which means half the battle. These exercises eliminate 
so much of the drudgery in the work of scales, arpeggios, and the 
various inte 

I hope to see them become world famed. You never find me gushing 
with enth , bu recog the worth of good things, and the 
Humpty Dumpty Vocal Exercises are worthy. 


Sturani Artist-Pupils Score 


Several of Cesare Sturani’s artist-pupils have been meet- 
ing with much success, »Nina Tarasova sang to sold-out 
houses at her recitals at Town Hall on October 25 and 
November 22; Fleurette Jeoffrie gave a recital at Wur- 
litzer Hall on November 21, and Lucy Finkle achieved 
favor at the reopening of the Jewish Theater, New York. 

Me Sturanj has already resumed his monthly pupils’ 
recitals, 
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World’s Largest B’way at bist St, 
‘aederpe’ CAPITOL ‘tise 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


MAE MURRAY 
in Circe the Enchantress” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 
p————_ Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 

SECOND WEEK ON BROADWAY 


D. VW. GRIFFITH’S 
“ISN'T LIFE WONDERFUL” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI] THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


“NORTH OF 36” 


WITH ALL STAR CAST 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
BIVOLI CONCERT OBCHESTBA 























BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 


S7TR AN D 
“HUSBANDS and LOVERS” 
LEW CODY, LEWIS STONE and FLORENCE VIDOR 


FAMOUS MARK STRAND PROGRAM 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BERLIN 
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Joachim, Paganini revealed a talent of first order. He is 
bound to make his way. 
Busont MeMoriALs 
Two Busoni memorial concerts have taken place. The 


National Academy of Arts celebrated the memory of its 
great member by a soiree before a distinguished invited 
public. Egon Petri played a number of piano pieces. Wil- 
helm Guttmann sang several Busoni songs and Prof. Georg 
Schumann and Prof. Hess played Busoni’s second violin 
sonata, Still more impressive and solemn was the honoring of 
Busoni at the last symphony concert at the National Opera. 
Kleiber had ee Busoni’s arrangement of a suite hws 
Mozart's Idomeno, the Masonic funeral music by Mozart 
and Busoni’s monumental piano concerto with uals chorus, 
magnificently played by Egon Petri and the splendid 
orchestra. 

Battistini has given a concert which has been one of the 
few great events of the season. He sang his usual pro- 
gram—what he sings is almost immaterial in fact—and 
aroused incredible enthusiasm. There are very few people 
living at present who can demonstrate equally well what 
the art of singing really means. 

Dr. Huco LeicuTentritt. 


The Roman Choir Here 


The Roman Choir, comprising the master singers of the 
Patriarchal Roman Basilicas and the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican at Rome, arrived in New York City on the S.S. 
Conte Verde, November 29, for a tour of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico and Australia. Included in this 
choir of phenomenal voices are Giuseppe Giorgi, dramatic 
tenor and a kinsman of His Eminence, Cardinal Giorgi of 
Rome, and His Lordship, Giovanni Fiorentini, Bishop of 
Tricarico, Italy; Commendatore Tischi Rubini, celebrated 
Roman basso; Eugenio Andriselli, leading soprano at the 
Sistine Chapel and substitute organist at St. Peter’s of the 
Vatican; the Rev. Antonio Grimaldi, leading basso for 
the past sixteen years at the Sistine Chapel; Clementi, de- 
lightful lyric tenor; also male sopranos, male contraltos, 
tenors and bassos of renown. The maestro is Cav. Angelo 
Negri of Rome, who is alike pianist, organist and com- 
poser. There are also specially arranged choruses with 
piano aid organ accompaniment. 


Cecil Arden a Busy Artist 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, recently returned 
to New York for a few days from a successful tour of the 
South and Southwest, during which she sang twenty-four 
recitals," Both the public and the press have been 
mous in a ogh heey of Miss Arden’s work and that of h 
accompanist, Ola Lee Gulledge. She sang in nine States 
on this tour and went as far West as El Paso, Tex. 

Miss Arden was scheduled to leave a few days after her 
arrival for concerts in Fremont, Ohio; Allentown, Pa., and 
Middleburg, Vt., after which she will rejoin the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In February she starts for a tour to the 
coast, during which she will sing twenty-five concerts. 
Buzzi-Peccia’s arrangement of Carmen’s Dream has scored 
a big success wherever Miss Arden has sung it, and many 
requests are being made that Miss Arden feature it on ail 


her programs. ° 
Eddy Brown Tours West 


Eddy Brown, violinist, after his appearance at the Bilt- 
more, November 7, left immediately for a tour in the 
West, giving concerts on November 10 at Denver, Col.; 13, 
Ogden, Utah; 18, Butte, Mont.; 20, Helena, Mont. 
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The climax of the program consisted of scenes from the 
first and second acts of Madame Butterfly. Ruth Olt Wack 
sang and acted Cho-Cho-San charmingly and made a hit with 
the audience. Berte Long, as Suzuki, made a big impression 
with her prayer and in the following scene with Butterfly, 
her deep and sonorous contralto voice being admired. The 
dramatic part of the scenes was also carefully studied and 
the young rich voices of the Maidens (members of the opera 
class) gave these scenes a touch of professional rendition. 
The halt was crowded with guests and the participants of 
the program acted as hostesses for the social part after the 
program. 





Cuicaco Musical CoLiece Nores. 


The Chicago Musical College gave the eighth concert of 
its weekly series in Central Theater a week ago Sunday 
afternoon. The program, which was broadcasted by the 
Chicago Tribune, was presented by the following artist- 
students: Frances Botto (Chicago), Helen Riddell (Oak 
Park, Ill.), R. Curtis Keller (Buchanan, Mich.), Flo Dick- 
inson (Springfield, Mo.), Lucille Quinn (Shawnee, Okla.), 
Dorothy Tatman (Carrollton, Mo.), Russell Boltenstern 
(Cambridge, Ill.), Irene MacMahon (Chicago), Eulah Cor- 
nor (Dayton, Ohio), Happye West (Irvine, Ky.), Evelyn 
Mearns (Albuquerque, N. M.), Henrietta Blackwell 
(Chicago) and Lillian Stumbaugh (Delavan, IIl.). 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera will give 
a performance of Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffman at the 
Central Theater on December 7. 

The Aurora College Club engaged Dawn Hulbert, stu- 
dent of Graham Reed, for its concert, November 19, at 
Aurora, Ill. 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, lectured recently before the Morning Musical Club, 
Battle Creek, Mich., on The Music of Tomorrow. 

Kart ReEcKZEH PRESENTS PUPILS. 

Karl Reckzeh, conductor and piano depagogue, presented 
his artist-pupil, Leonard Shure, in recital at Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently before the Maennerchor Club, of which he 
is musical director. The united press as well as the large 
audience were most enthusiastic in their pronouncement of 
his merits. His reception amounted to an ovation. 

Ruta Breton’s Desut HERE 

Ruth Breton, who made her debut in New York City on 
October 23 at Aeolian Hall, made her first bow before a 
Chicago audience in the same program, at Orchestra Hall 
on November 26. The superb impression created by this 
young violinist in New York was duplicated here, and 
rendered in a manner that well explained the unanimous 
verdict of the New York press. The daily paper critics 
here, too, sang her praise and her first welcome in this city 
presaged well for many return engagements. She was 
superbly seconded by Leon Benditzky, who is as fine an 
accompanist for instrumentalists as for singers. 

Cuicaco Auiiep Arts, INc. 

The Chicago Allied Arts, Inc., presented Adolph Bolm’s 
Ballet Intime; Eric Delamarter’s Solo Orchestra; Thamar 
Karsavina, ballerine de luxe; Ruth Page and Caird Leslie, 
at the Eighth Street Theater on November 7. The Chicago 
Solo Orchestra opened the program with the Comedy 
Overture, Scherzino, by Reznicek, which was followed by 
Les Deux Flutes, by Antonio Pedronti. Both, superbly 
directed by Eric Delamarter, put the audience in a receptive 
frame of mind. The third selection, a Rhapsody by Leo 
Sowerby, was conducted by the composer. Then the or- 
chestra went from the stage to the orchestra pit, from 
where, under the direction of Delamarter it played exceed- 
ingly good accompaniments for the dancers, who were first 
presented in a ballet pantomime entitled Foyer de la Danse, 
scenario and choreography by Adolph Bolm to music by 
Emanuel Chabrier. This formed the first part of the pro- 
gram. The next division gave opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Thamar Karsavina, of whom much was 
expected by those acquainted with her art, and she proved a 
winner in her solo dances arranged by herself, and the de- 
light of the audience was expressed buoyantly. A number 
also well deserving mention here was the dancing of De- 
bussy’s Satyr and Nymph by Adolph Bolm and Marcia 
Preble. In this selection Bolm revealed himself as fine a 
dancer as when he first came to this country, and no greater 
praise could be set down. The balance of the program was 
on par of excellence with the numbers seen and heard by 
this reviewer. The same performance was repeated on 
November 30, and the second program is scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, December 30, and Thursday matinee, 
January 1. Delamarter, Bolm, and those responsible for 
incorporating the Chicago Allied Arts are to be congratu- 
lated upon the big success of the new enterprise, which has 
filled a need in this city, presenting under best environments 
a very fine orchestra, superbly led, and a first class ballet, 
well trained. 

CotumBiA ScHoot Notes 

An. Informal Musicale in the school recital hall was given 

last Saturday afternoon by the children’s department, Those 
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giving the program were pupils of Kathleen Air, Pearl M. 
Barker and Florence Breyfogle. 

The classes in history of education conducted in this school 
by Prof. William F. Rice of Wheaton College will begin 
immediately after the New Year, following the completion 
of the psychology classes. Other interesting classes which 
will continue throughout the year are the history of music 
lectures given by Arthur Oglesbee and the orchestra con- 
ducting classes under William Montelius. The pageantry 
classes, conducted by Margaret Ruth Jones, will likewise be 
concluded in January and will be followed by a course of 
lectures on high school administration, to be given by Robert 
Lee Osborne and L. H. Condy of the Chicago Public 
Schools, who will give a course on high school bands with 
practical illustrations of the various brass and wood wind 
instruments, 

A double header was given in the school recital hall No- 
vember 29. At two o'clock the Spry Scolari met and 
presented a program under the direction of Walter Spry, 
and at four o'clock an informal program was given by the 
pupils of .Gertrude H. Murdough. 

Mu Iota Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon gave a “Stunt Party” 
in the school recital hall, November 26. Helen B. Law- 
rence was recently elected president of the chapter to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Lois Radcliffe, who is spending the winter in 
Florida. 

The Columbia School of Music Association, Winnifrid 
Erickson, president, and Evelyn Wienke, secretary, have 
called a business meeting of the association to be held in 
the school recital hall December 3. The association will 
discuss ways and means to carry on a more extensive pro- 
gram of entertainment. 

Syivia Lent Sototst With OrCHESTRA 

Save for Sylvia Lent’s appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra as soloist, this week's program excited but 
little interest. Moussorgsky’s A Night on the Bare Moun- 
tain, Faure’s Pellets and Melisande Suite and Bruckner’s 
D minor Symphony (Wnfinished) made up the program. 
For her debut here Miss Lent elected to play the Bruch G 
minor concerto and thereby rode to fame. A splendid vio- 
linist with much to recommend her, Miss Lent gave the 
concerto a spirited rendition, disclosing a tone of rare beauty, 
fluent technic and abandon. She tossed off the difficuities 
contained in the number with aplomb, and there was a cer- 
tain dignity of style and youthful vigor in her manner of 
playing. Never was success more deserved and seldom has a 
soloist been more enthusiastically received than was Miss 
Lent by the orchestra patrons, whose hearty plaudits brought 
the young artist out time and again to bow acknowledgment. 
It would be interesting to hear more of this promising young 
American violinist. A recital this season would not be 
amiss. The orchestra was heard to good effect in its portion 
of the program and gave the soloist admirable support. 

Louise St. JonN Westervett Stupio Notes 

Marion Capps, soprano, was soloist at the Mont Claire 
Congregational Church, November 23. On November 17 
Miss Capps directed the Rogers Park Women’s Club chorus 
in a program at the North End Woman's Club. 

Fannie Unger, soprano, was soloist on a program at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hotel on November 23. Both are Louise St. 
John Westervelt students, 

Gunn Strupent Wins Press Praise 

Rae Bernstein, artist-student of Glenn Dillard Gunn, was 
soloist with the Chicago Theater Orchestra on November 23. 
She played the little known Bortkiewicz concerto for piano 
and orchestra, and was comomented upon as follows by the 
critics of the Chicago press: Herman Devries in the Ameri- 
can wrote: “This young lady will bear watching, for she is 
unusually talented—brains, technic and a tone that sings 
caressingly in cantabile and yet has the power to supply any 
needed dynamic climaxes.” Karleton Hackett in the Evening 
Post said: “Rae Bernstein was the soloist, playing the Bort- 
kiewicz concerto for piano and orchestra well. Her tone 
was good and her technic clean.” The Herald and Examiner 
critic wrote: “As soloist, Mr. Finston brought forward Rae 
Bernstein, a most gifted young woman who plays with a 
maturity far beyond her years. Authority, technical pro- 
ficiency, a sense of the dramatic and a genuine talent to 
address the public with the felts and strings of the pianoforte 
were displayed in the second and last movements of the 
little known Bortkiewicz concerto.” 

AppiTionaAL Busu CoNSERVATORY ITEMS 

Ruth Mover, artist-pupil of Julie Rive-King, of the Bush 
Conservatory, opened the first of a series of concerto eve- 
nings on the radio at Station WMAQ last Wednesday 
evening. Mme. King played the second piano for Miss 
Mover in Liszt's Hungarian Fantasie. 

A recital by junior students of piano and violin at Bush 
Conservatory was given on November 22 in the Conservatory 
Recital Hall. 

An unusual program was given November 25 at Bush 
Conservatory by Omega Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota with 
Albin Polasek, distinguished sculptor, as lecturer, and Char- 
lotte van Wickle, soprano. Mr. Polasek’s lecture dealt with 
the Relation of Art and Music and proved of exceptional 
interest. It was illustrated by stereopticon views. The 
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annual initiation of the sorority will be held December 9 at 
the LaSalle Hotel. 
Musicat News Irems 


3 Geraldine Browning, one of Walton Pyre’s artist-students, 
is now playing in Pigs at the Little Theater in New York. 
Mr. Pyre is the director of the Walton Pyre School of the 
Theater, Fine Arts Building, 

The recital given by artist-students of the Metropolitan 
Conservatory in Granada Assembly Room, Arlington Place, 
November 20, not only drew a large audience, but was also 
a notable event musically, as it emphasized the quality of 
the participants offered in a difficult program. Clara Lohmer, 
Genevieve Hunter, Edna L. Priebs, Sollie Feldman, Con- 
stant Sigrist, pleased an enthusiastic audience, especially 
the work of Miss Lohmer, pianist, which was noteworthy. 
A word of praise must be said for the vocalizing of Miss 
Sigrist. 

C. A. Hutter announces the regular monthly studio vocal 
recital of his artist-students for December 4, in the Kimball 
building. s 

Thomas Moore, tenor, appeared at the Kiwanis Club, No- 
vember 21, and sang numbers which were enjoyed. He also 
sang November 25 under the auspices of the Daughters of 
the Nile, appearing to good advantage. 

An interesting recital was given by Mark Oster’s artist- 
pupils under the auspices of St. Michael’s Church Choir, 
South Chicago, on November 20. The participants were 
Katherine Boom, dramatic soprano; Mary © Krakowski, 
soprano; Edgar Rice, tenor; Paul Storgis, bass. Joseph 
Matejko, organist (also a pupil of Mr. Oster), exhibited a 
fine baritone voice. All were in happy,mood and gave a 
very good account of themselves. Elva Smolk Sprague ac 
companied the singers. Mr, Matejko, choir director, ar- 
ranged the program. Jeannette Cox, 


Hutcheson’s Third New York Recital 

Hutcheson’s third New York recital will be given at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of December 13, instead of in 
the afternoon, as for the two previous recitals. On this 
occasion Hutcheson will enter upon the Romantic period 
of piano literature. He has chosen from Schubert's works 
the Fantasia in C, the one in which the composer has em- 
ployed variations on the theme of his song Der Wanderer. 
Of Mendelssohn there is the E minor prelude and fugue, 
which the composer wrote by the bedside of a dying friend. 
The climax of the fugue, in the form of a chorale, is sup- 
posed to represent the release of his friend’s soul and its sub- 
sequent flight to eternal peace. The three Songs Without 
Words are the Venetian Barcarolle of op. 30, the G major 
of op. 62, and the so-called Spiraing Song. From the sub- 
jective and lyric inspiration of Schumann, Hutcheson has 
chosen two numbers from the Phantasiestuecke, the romance 
in F sharp minor, the novelette in E, Vogel als Prophet, and 
the glowing Etudes Symphonique, considered by some critics 
to be the crowning glory of Schumann's piano works. 





S. Jay Kaufmann Discourses on Isa Kremer 


Isa Kremer gave a concert of her international songs at 
Newark, N. J., on October 26, and sang in Montreal 
on November 9. After her New York recital, the first of 
the season, on October 19, S. Jay Kaufmann, in the New 
York Evening Telegram and Mail’s “Round the Town” 
column, declared: “Kremer—Let’s see. Take the art of 
Raquel Meller, Fanny Brice, Ruth Draper, Yvette Guilbert, 
Sophie Braslau and kindred others, Give them to one 
woman. And you have Isa Kremer, who is one of the call- 
out-the-reserves ideas at Carnegie. They laughed and cried 
and cheered. What a startling talent this is! And no com- 
promise in her songs. Favorites, yes, but gems. Really.” 


Sapio Studio’s Activities 

_From the active musical center where Signor Sapio and 
Clementine De Vere preside, new young artists frequently 
come to public notice. Blanche Anthony, coloratura soprano 
delighted the audience of the Franco-American Club at the 
Hotel Majestic on November 14. Mary Lambert, soprano, 
has been engaged as understudy with the Pompadour Com- 
pany, while Helen Devonia, Marguerite Sullivan, Ausilia 
Ruscco and Hilda Morey are re-engaged as soloists in their 
respective choirs. A number of artists now before the 
public continue to frequent these studios to increase their 
knowledge at the same source which helped them to win 
their first success, 


Marie Miller Honored 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Tuesday Music Club of Erie, Pa. During her 
recent visit to that city, she was informed that she had 
been unanimously elected by all the members. 
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Marguerite 


POTTER 


CARRINGTON THOMAS 








Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N, Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive. New 
York City. Tel. 4720 Cathedral 











CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 837 Carnegie Hall 


Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 


Tel. 6380 Kellog 


EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1924-25 Season 
Address: 250 West 57th St., New York City 











Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O, 


Concert Organist 
BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 


Mgt: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., Fisk Building, N. Y, City 
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UNITIES 





DISTINGUISHED VOICE TEACHER 
seeks young woman, with exceptional 
voice, who is also a good accompanist, to 
exchange a few hours’ service as accom- 
panist for lessons. Address “P. Q. R.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


WANTED the address of Maurice Fulcher. 
Any reader knowing the whereabouts of 
Mr. Fulcher will please communicate with 
“M. R. G.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








YOUNG WOMAN, experienced accompa- 
nist, desires: work in music or dance 
studio, or with private artist. Address 


Ruth A. Goldsmith, 177 Lyons Ave., 
Newark, N. J. Phone Terrace 1527. 





FINE MUSICIANS, teachers of Voice, 
Piano, Violin, needed for September, 1925, 
vacancies. Engagements are made early. 
No registration fee. Address The Inter- 
state Teacher's Agency, Macheca Build- 





ing, New Orleans, Louisiana, 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


ce, r studios, at the 

. An ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studica with private 
baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway grant planos for 
+ aly wee ‘ gp end atmosphere, distinction as to 
ele; e an esk service, Main office, i 

Street, Vanderbilt 6998. vitae 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


13-15 B. 38th St, 37-39-41 W. 9th St, 125 B. 87th Bt. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington eT 
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app nded notices in- 





Matchless 


MILTO 


PIANOS" 





preted by a master . She por 


trayed the scenes 


tensity of a great tragedienne. 
The Creole group was charming 
in unusualness a coquette 
an adoring mother. The peas- 
ant life of Russia was ably de 
picted ypsy carefreeness of 
the southern slopes to the austere 
bleakness of the cold north, etc 
Salem Capital Journal, 


The fine concert last evening by 
(irace Wood as was the most 
satisfying and highly entertain 
ing combination of a brief but 


comprehensive course in musical 
history, construction and appre 
ciation, presented with an artis 
try seldom equaled . . Miss 
Jess reminds one somewhat of a 
collector of beautiful paintings, 
hits of exquisite bric-a-brac, rare 
vases or miniatures presents 
these lovely melodies in inimitable 
manner 


“L do not depart from 

















n Instrument 
of Bios 
ane & 08 
try can 


Tone 
that 


nrrcen uyro, 


Musical Celebrities 


MILTON PIANO 


Veu't/ork 





with all the 
dramatic power and emotional in- 


MUSICAL 


my sphere,” she says, and she 
stands alone among American art- 
ists in her particular field of en- 
deavor. The four fundamental 
principles in life which are ex- 
pressed in all artform, nation- 
ality, poetic thought and descrip- 
tion—are vividly apparent in her 
presentations. She not only sings, 
Past dances, acts, and brings into 
play rhythmic movement, varied 
facial expression, and one sees 
the most highly attenuated inter- 
pretation ever given on the con- 
cert stage as scene after scene, 
country after country, is un- 
folded. . These are examples 


of limitless range of her inter- 
pretative power. . transforms 
illusion to reality... . She has 


costume to aid 


only a change o 

in creating scenes of the widest 
divergence ot time, _ locality, 
fashion and thought. The out- 


standing feature is the total sub- 
mergence of the artist in the art 
itself. She is as impersonal as 
Duse was reputed to be. Her 


work is flavored and perfumed 
with the inspiration resulting 
from a love as warm and un 


a sunbeam—and every 
Medford Mail 


selfish as 
bit as charming. 
Tribune 


Cecile de Horvath 
Upon Cecile de Horvath’s 


recent visit to Quincy, III. 
the Whig-Journal pro- 


nounced her “one of the 
great artists of the day.” 
The notice continues as fol- 
lows: 

Add to the list of favorite 


musicians heard in uincy the 
name of Cecile de Horvath, for 
in her first concert here she won 
the instant and permanent ap 
preciation of the audience, con- 
taining man who can really 
judge, for being one of the great 
artists of the day. . . . Though 
small in size, Mme, de Horvath 
has a personality and dash that 
reveal the vim that characterizes 
her playing. The strength she dis- 
played was astounding, but at the 
same time there was a lightness 
of touch that made the same ap 
peal as did the brilliant passages 
in the varied numbers she played. 

he poogren was a test for 
true ability, but from beginning 
to end she played with the same 
enthusiasm and charm, and gra- 
ciously responded with encores 
after each group. Both old and 
modern composers were repre- 
sented in the oy and there 
was novelty in her interpretations. 
. . . Spanish music made up the 
second group and this was ne 
ticularly interesting. A — 
usual composition ag 4 nse 
Rituelle du Feu, by da Falla. 
Moszkowski's Spanish Caprice 
was played especially beautifully. 
The fast group was March of the 
Wooden Soldiers, by Goossens, and 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt Wedding 
March and Dance of the Elves, 


capacity 


amazing 


grace.—-New Yor 


COURIER 


and both were given in captivating 
manner... . Quincy College has 
furnished a 8 plendid artist’s 
course for this year and it was 
given a no close in_ this re- 
i Mme. de Horvath. 
still young, this artist 
bas a most successful career 
and has been proclaimed one of 


sings well. He has a 


vocal equipment which he 
with skill and good effect. “it 
is a clear and resonant voice 


of i gee quality a 4 


lyric 
sole amount of FMB... 

ment into some of his The 
was particularly noticeable in his 
pt of Rubinstein’s Asra. 





the greatest women ts in 
Europe and this country. It is 
ratitying to know that she is of 
merican birth and a former 
student of Swarthmore Colle 
though her musical education 
was completed abroad. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Unusual enthusiasm was 
shown on the part of the 
audience which attended 
Reinald Werrenrath's New 
York recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of 
November 9, That the critics 
also were impressed with his 
fine art will be evident from 
a perusal of the accompany- 
ing press excerpts: 

Reinald Werrenrath found a 
crowded house yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, with 200 
or so seated on the stage, to hear 
his first recital of the season, and 
he gave his hearers an unconven- 
tional program.—New York Her- 
ald Tribune, 





The abiding popular baritone 


retains all former artistic 
finish, p= LB, delivery and 
interpretation.——-New York Amer- 
ican, 


Reinald Werrenrath sang to k 
audience in Carn 
Hall, and the baritone’s crow 
stage’ being noteworthy on a day 
of three orchestra concerts at the 
same hour.-New York Times. 





His audience was lavish in_ its 
a of approval.—Eve- 
ning World. 


He seems to have leaped into 
popularity.—New York 
Evening journal. 


His voice is an exceptionally 
fine baritone instrument, which he 
uses with intelligence, ease and 
Evening Post. 


Frederick Gunster 

The Baltimore Sun com- 
mented as follows on the re- 
cent appearance in that city 
of Frederick Gunster, the 
well known tenor, whose 
present tour is proving so 
successful : 


The enthusiasm was great and 
well deserved, among all 
those who appreciate a good voice 
well sontelied. for Mr. Gunster 


‘light, p een Eis son; 


. Among the most effective 
of his offerings were Verborgen- 


heit, one of Hugo Wolf’s most 
beautiful son, vorak’s Songs 
My Mother Teugh tt Me, and 


Tally. 
ho, which was given with much 
spirit, .., variety of moods 
represented evidenced the singer's 

command of the powers of inter- 
pretation, an exceedingly strong 
point in his entire wak. Amon 

the encore numbers was include 

the well known Volga Boatmen, 
the presentation of which, while 
interesting, was given with a 


strong touch of lyric tenderness, 


Leo Ornstein 
The following are addi- 


tional comments on Leo Orn- 


stein’s recent Worcester ap- 
pearance: 


At the afternoon concert, Leo 


Ornstein played a MacDowell con- 


certo with such skill and tempera- 
ment that the pianist will be sure 
of a warm welcome when he 
comes here again. —- Worcester 
Evening Post, October 11, 1924. 





_Leo Ornstein was judicious in 
his selection of the concerto in 
D minor by MacDowell for per- 
formance. There was a time, and 
not long distant, when some peo 
ple thought that only foreigners 
could com concertos or that 
a man at least had to have a for- 
eign sounding name to achieve 
any kind of success in art. At 
least one in yesterday afternoon's 
audience is willing to say that 
MacDowell’s music can hold its 
own, even though the composer 
was born in New England. ost 
music lovers already knew, before 
hearing him play this concerto, 
that Ornstein was one of the 
giants among the piano virtuosos. 
If any were present that did not, 
there was no doubt in their minds 
after the performance. It would 
be difficult to find a more vigorous 
and energetic musician than he; 
he fairly bubbles over with life 
and spirit. It is safe to say that 
more than one spinal column was 
effected by the way he carried the 
whole orchestra along in the sec- 


December .4, 1924 


ond movement, Presto Giocoso of 


MacDowell hich bri 
rechnical dilicultics” tf 


w movement. There is hardly 
an "opportunity for iy pianist to 
display his + rege slow and 
sustained —~ Worcester 
Telegram, October 11, 1924. 


Hans Kindler 


Hans Kindler a red as 
soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra_at the 
Worcester, Mass., Festival 
on October 9, playing the 
Variations on a Rococo 
Theme, by Tschaikowsky, 
following which the critics 
eulogized him as follows: 

Each of the technical stunts 
was performed not merely with 
brilliance, but with suavity and 
grace, and the soloist was re- 
warded with endless recalls, de- 
clining the encore on which his 
audience were bent.—Springfield, 
Mass., Republican. 








Seldom does one hear so great 
variety of tone color as he draws 
from his instrument.—Springfield, 
Mass., Union. 


He played on I have frequently 
heard him play before; with re- 
finement and purity of tone, tech. 
nical clarity and accuracy, and 
that nice taste which makes for 
an groeserivencse that rarely ex- 
ceeds due bounds. The cellist 
knew. well how-to gain effects. It 
was legitimate playing, however, 
with none of the trickery which 


some musicians are prone to res- 
ort to for the sake o lause.— 
Pierre V. R. Key, orcester 
Evening Gazette. 

He possesses an apparently 


flawless technic, a __ beautiful 
smooth tone and a musical sense 
that only a great artist can boast 
of.—Worcester Telegram. 





He has a wonderful technic 
and produces most beautiful tones. 
-Worcester Evening Post. 





Mr. Kindler’s admirable play- 
ing of the Rococo Variations of 
Tschaikowsky was an admirable 
exhibition for the artist c..* 4 
unconditional ae — 

Downes, New York Times, 





hg gies Brown for Metropolis Concert 


Johnston has arranged with the Metropolis Club of 
Boa ok for its annual concert in the ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel, Saturday evening, December 20. Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Beatrice Mack, so- 


prano, and Eddy Brown, 


occasion, 


violinist, 


will appear on this 








Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
If Not, Why? 
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WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 










§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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aso KAanulin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 
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2 A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 


now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 














possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 











Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 

The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 

Name | oO mer The Autopiano ies ial emia ae 
ae Yon cose 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; shin Sine 

a synonym for artistic excellence. BE Raye onion Aly Rg = i - 
or fifty years the Sohmer family fama Co 
have been making Sohmer pianos. slim 36. phaemaaio rameta. tank tn ae 
To make the most artistic piano aC ee 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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